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• The story of a life ; 

The story of an unknown City ; 

The story t>f men who dreamed dreams , 

The story of mercy and of death , of darkness and 
of light , of order and of chaos ; 

The story of myself \ Irwin Trevena , icho set down 
these things as I had seen and kryown 
them. 
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THE IMPREGNABLE CITY, 


$Jnrt I. 

CHAPTER I. 

I COME HOME FKOM TUE;PLAY. 

TiieuR was^ a newsboy upon the pavement eiying 
an outrage at the Cafe Mirabeau, in Paris; but lie 
stepped back as my cab struck the kerb and came 
By good hap unharmed into the broad roadway of 
Cavendish Square. I saw his face for a moment in 
the aureola of a lamp, a pale face and wan ; but the 
mists were quivering upon the wet streets, and his 
ory was dead in my cars almost wjtli its first coining 
to mo. 

The hour was midnight, the day was the 10th of 
March, the year 1802. I had been to the Hay market 
Theatre as a relaxation from my want of a practice, 
and was now going home to my little house in 
Welbeck Street., there to dream of fame and of fees. 
At that time I had neither. My brass plate 
attracted neither tlio undeserving rich nor the un- 
profitable poor. 1 was a physician ministering to 
myself, to tlie loneliness of one life, and to its 
budding failure. 

B 
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The Impregnable City. , 

I write of these things, in themselves of little in* 
terest, that those who care to know of the strange 
events ndw to be recorded may accompany me in the t 
narration from the veiy beginning ; may be with me 
when men, as it were, rose up in my path fro,m the 
unknown, and in the night of mysteries visions were 
given Jo my eyes. Out of the fog, lying' wet upon 
Welbeck Street, the first vision came — a single 
brougham standing at my own door ; a light burning 
in’ my consulting-room, where light so rarely was. 

How much I "jpaid to my own cabman as I sprang 
to' the pavement I shall never know. My latch-key. 
was in the lock while tbe shillings were yet tumbling 
from the roof if bis crazy cab; and I heard his 
“ Thank you ! ” in the same morficnt that my servant 
cried to me that a gentleman wished to sec me in my 
room. Beloved lJonald ! the sight of a patient had 
been almost too much for him. His hand trembled 
upon tbe latch ; ho even asked if ho should set 
glasses. 

“ Glasses ! ” said T. “ Donald, are you mad ? IIow 
lon£ has the gentleman been waiting ? ” 

“ An hour — maybe two. Oli, sir, I thank God for 
the nicht ! ” 

“Did you give him the paper ?” I asked, changing 
my coat in the hall as we stood. 

“ Indeed and I did ; but I’m verra well sure that it 
was last week’s.” 

“.That’s unfortunate. What’s the man’s name ? ” 

“I’m no’ acquaint with it; but there’s letters 
clapped on to the hind, end. You’ll be making haste 
to leam, maybe.” 

It was a hint, and I took, it; but my hand trembled 
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as my man’s had done when he told me the news. 
A patient — my patient ; my first pation^! Hope, ad- 
vancement, notoriety, money — the dream of that long- 
drawn moment gave these to me. And dreaming, I 
threw open the door of the consulting-room — that 
little *chamj>er garnished for the stranger with all 
the few .haublcs I possessed — and the interview 
began. 

O % ¥ 

The man sat in a basket arm-chair, drawn nqar 
to a crackling fire of logs. A shaded lamp upon a 
• cabin A at his side cast light upon His face; and I 
saw that he was a young man, with black hair. <.f 
exceeding richness, and eyes •which .were very gentle 
in their expression. He had loosefled a heavy capo 
which*was 14b out his shoulders, and 1 thought, from 
the first, that I had never seen a human being of such 
physique or fine proportion of body and limb. As I 
entered the room, he paused in the act of turning 
over the very ancient copy of The It In at rated London 
News which Donald had found for him, and stood up 
to greet me — a magnificent sight, and not a little 
startling. In the same moment I observed that*liis 
cape was budded with a clasp of mother-of-pearl, and 
that letters of gold stood out upon it in relief. 

My first words to him were those of apology ; but 
he put them aside with a gesture, and began to speak 
in a voice deep and pleasing as the note of a bell 
“Pray don’t think of me,” said he; “my time is 
entirely yours. You are Doctor Irwin Trovofia, I 
think; and there was in the Lancet four months ago 
an article from your pen on the subject of anaunia of 
tho brain. 1 am not mistaken i ’’ 

“By no means,” said I, “The brain and its 
B 2 
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diseases have been my special study for live years 
and more.” 

“ I presumed so, from your work ; and that is why 
I ara here,” said he next. 

“ Not as a patient,!” cried I, with a laugh ; for ho 
had the air of a man who was absurdly healthy.* 

“Not as a patient,” he continued — “no, indeed. 
Your subject lies upon a yacht moored at this moment 
in the Solent. She has come to Enplan’d to cohsult 
the first authority on the disease to which she is a 
victim. If you will be good enough to accompany 
me. we shall be with her before daybreak.” 

“The case, then, is serious ” said 1. 

“From one ]Voint. of view only. The lady has 
come, a thousand miles to see you. livpry day she 
has said, ‘In so many hours Doctor Trevona will bo 
with me.’ The confidence inspired by your work, 
which she read casually at Cairo, is more wonderful 
than anything T have witnessed. I know nothing of 
brain disease, Doctor; but my ignorance tells mo 
that it wero well if this craving were satisfied. And 
I aya sure, if it is. in your power, you will respond 
to the wishes of ono who has made of you au idol 
before she had opportunity to worship you in the 
flesh.” 

It was all said brightly, buoyantly, with the air 
of a man too serious to bo doomed flippant, merry 
enough to inspire confidence. A more commanding, 
noble maimer I had never met with ; nor such a 
grace of speech and bearing. And I replied to him 
readily. •* 

“ If you will give me leave to change my clothes, 
I will go with you now,” said* I 
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* Q{ course” ho replied ; “ and let me beg of you 
not to leave gold upon your table.” # 

Ho said this with infinite delicacy. While we had 
been talking he had put a little pile of sovereigns 
iipoiu my- writing-table, and now he pointed to them. 

“ J am pot quite aware of the custom of your pro- 
fession,” ^aid he, “but. I know that for such a* case as * 
this the remuneration is by mileage. Southampton* 
is seventy-eight and three-quarter miles from ltgre. . 
The yacht is a mile and a quart qy from the Ashore. 
You eft ill find eighty guineas there.” # 

“ I am only entitled to sixty/’ said T; “ two-thirds 
of the mileage is the custom.* 

lie waVed off the protest with* a motion of his 
hand^and ^left him. Ten minutes later, we stopped 
into the brougham together; but a now thought came 
to me before the lioi so had moved. 

“Hallo!” cried I, “what are we doing? The last 
train to Southampton is at nine forty-live!” 

“ Don’t think of it,” said he ; u we shall conjure one 
froiu somewhere.” 

“ You mean to take a ‘ special. ? ” said I. • 

“ It is waiting at the ])latfonn for us,” he cried. 

I said no more, but sank back in the soft cushions. 
My dream ! it had come, then : come as 1 had dreamed 
it! Oh, I could have idled all the heavens with my 
thanks to (Jod 1 



CHAPTER II. 

IN WHICH I BEGIN TO DOUBT. 1 

• to 

I was very full of sleep when our train came to 
Southampton, and my eyes were scarce open when 
my companion led the way from the station to the 
water. There was waiting for him at the qUay a 
small ship’s launch, such as sailors call a kettle, and 
in this we went quickiy towards the open sea, the 
night being infinitely dark, and the white mists, rising 
in bedewing clouds. Such hulls of great- steamers as 
wc saw rose up suddenly like phantoms in our wake ; 
and the lanterns were as golden balls floating lightly 
above the spuming swell. 

The journey to the yacht seemed to me over-long, 
but no rain fell, and the west wind blew softly upon 
my taco. I was now warmed up to a considerable 
curiosity as to my patient, and the success which 
would follow upon my venture : and this drove from 
my head both observation of the two seamen who had 
charge of the launch and thought of talk with my 
companion. He had slept during the whole of the 
journey from London; and even now, with the salt 
spray whipping his eyes, lie could not find his tongue. 
At the last, however, and just as one of the two men 
cried “Ahoy, there!’’ in a ringing voice, he stood 
up quickly and put his 'Band upon my shoulder. 

“ Doctor Trcvena,” said he, “ welcome to the Wan- 
derer!' ' 
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“ We are there then ? ” said I. “ Well, I’m not 
sorry. ' The cold was beginning to quarrel with me.” 

“ Once on board, and I’ll take it upon myself to 
‘prescribe for that,” cried he merrily; and no sooner 
werp the words out than the shape of a great vessel 
loomed up over the black of the water, and the light 
of lanterns danced upon her deck and shot out* bril- 
liantly from her ports. 

JIo went? up the ladder quickly, arid I followed 
him to a deck shining white under the glow of silvery 
.lamps There were three of the crc.v there to receive 
him, all dressed curiously; and to one of these he 
spoke hurriedly in Italian. The man nodded *his 
head for answer, and without further parley I was 
conducted to a cabin lying far aft, and there left with 
a word frorS the man who had brought me. 

“Doctor,” said ho, “you’ll find books, and you’ll 
find cigars. Of the former I’m no judge, but I’ll 
wager that the latter arc the best you ever smoked. 
Try one while I speak to the patient.” 

“Whoso name I have not yet the pleasure of 
knowing ? ” exclaimed I inquiringly. 

“ She shall tell you herself,” cried he, with a lifugh. 
“It will sound the prettier from a woman’s lips. 
Meanwhile, if there is anything you want, here is the 
bell which brings the steward. Consider that we are 
your servants while you remain with us. And if I 
may prescribe as I promised, let me recommend a 
glass of green Chartreuse as the finest known anti- 
dote to cold.” 

"Well,” said I, “since you # call me in to consult, I 
must agreo with the treatment. But I must not 
snqoke until the interview is onded.” 
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He went off humming an air from tne streets in 
the same buoyant himiom that ho had at first dis- 
played, a,nd I sat down to examino the cabin. I 
judged at once that it was the music-room of tho 

* yacht, yot a more exquisitely furnished placo I had 
never seen. The hangings were of tapestry, richly 
worked in scenes which glowed with co'iour. ' Tho 
frieze showed innumerable ships done in ivory in 
‘alto relievo; a gold corona lay above them, -and from 

• many a nook thoyo peeped sketches and landscapes 
wliosd value needed no buttress of criticism. A moon- 
light scene by Joseph Vernet, a sketch afte. 1 Greuze 
by 'Mademoiselle la Doux, an undoubted Meissonior, 
the picture of an Italian woman by David Cox — 
these were but a few of the many treasures my eye 
discovered in tho first rapid survey. And everywhere, 
in the wondrous play of concealed lights, in the pillars 
of ivory, in the while table inlaid with cunning gold 1 
work, in the lino organ, ami tho piano, whose case 
must have been worth two thousand pounds, there 
was evidence of a colossal wealth, and a rare taste 
such as my travels had not hitliorto put mo im 
touch with. 

Here, then, was tho home of my first patient. As 
I sipped tho warming liquor which a man in a quiet 
livery of black had set upon tho table, 1 could have 
been content to think that I lay in bewitching sleep, 
and that all this had risen to my vision as tho mock- 
ing phantom of my brain. A surpassing pleasure 
filled me ; a delirious hope such as comes to some of 
us before the thirties and failure have soured us. I 
was but twenty-eight, susceptible to tho least sway of 
fortuno, depressed by a word, elated by another. And 
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what struggling practitioner had over such luck to bo 
oalletf from obscurity to the light of practice like this, 
in tho homo of ono whoso fame or position could bo 
no loss singular than tho signs of wealth I now saw 

about mo ? * 

% 

I had remained in this state of exquisite con- 
tent lor many minutes but for tho sudden coitviction 
that the* yacht was moving. A low tremor of tho 
screw-shaft ‘struck through the stool of tho ship;, tho 
table quivered almost imperceptibly ; and T, looking 
through the port at my right, ohsffnjed tho Ctyashot 
Light, and wo wore passing it.. It occurred to mo at 
once that the man who had <jome with me was a long 1 
time absent, and had made no mcntjbn of any voyage. 
I determined to speak with him, and went to tho 
door for tluTt purpose. But I found it to be locked, 
and with a great thrill of fear striking up into my 
♦train, my dream passed from me. 

For many minutes 1 sat while the cold sweat 
gathered upon my forehead, and 1 felt my shirt damp 
upon my chest. I had read in talcs of medical men 
trapped hero or trapped there; but thought them 
pure fictions. Yet here was 1, locked in a cabin J in a 
yacht that was steaming out to sea, and no more sign 
of a patient than of daybreak. I asked myself a 
hundred times what the meaning of it was — who was 
the man who had carried me from London ? whither 
was the yacht bound ? There was not even echo to 
givo mo answer, and, for lack of it, 1 put my hand 
upon tho bell, and held it thero while minutes passed. 

My fingers were still upon the knob when tho 
answer camo. The door was opened quickly, and 
the man stood beforo mo, now dressed in a coat of 
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some white silky stuff, delicately embroidered with 
gold lace. He looked vastly handsome without his 
cap of fui?, and there was a merry smile upon his lips 
when he spoke to me. 

r - My dear Doctor/ 5 said lie, “ a hundred pardons ! 
but my steward is busy on deck. I was just coming 
to fetch you/ 5 f * 

My complaint died away in my throat before his 
speech, and I could only gyrgle a reply. 

• <■ “The door/ 5 1 stammered — “the door was fastened 

— that is, lockcfl/* ? 

• lie laughed aloud at the suggestion. 

* So much for our patent handles/ 5 said ho ; “ you 
should have lifted, it.” 

I had shame beyond expression at the rebuke. 

“ 'And the patient ? 55 I asked. 

“Is ready for us/ 5 said he; “may I beg you to 
follow me ? ” 

He led me through a corridor, dimly lighted with 
incandescent lamps, and so to the door of the saloon, 
as I judged it to be. There was a curtain of cloth of 
gold hung beforo it, and this suddenly ho drew back* 
exclaiming — 

“ Here is your patient ! ” 

For a moment I saw nothing ; then I knew that 
many lamps shone softly upon a table bright with 
gold and silver, that palms stood out in every nook 
and cranny, that luxurious couches invited to rest, 
that the odour of rich dishes came to my nostrils, 
that flagons of wine stood amongst banks of exquisite 
flowers, that the soft harmonies of voluptuous music 
fell pleasantly upon my ears. But the room was 
empty. He and I were along to ei\joy the feast that 
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had been prepared, and as I made the discovery his 
gentle laugh and my exclamation rose up together. 

, “ Well,” said he ; “ do } r ou think that an* operation 

is necessary ? ” 

I turned round and faced him. 

“ Mr. — r — ,” said I ; but then remembered I had 
not his name. 

“ My name is Monk, but to my friends I am known ■ 
as ‘ Adaln,’ ” said he. “ I shall feel under an obligation 
if you will so call me.” * „ * 

‘'■But” cried I, now full of anger,’ “ you have taken 
a very great liberty with me ! 1 demand to bo put bn 
shore at once.” • 

“ Oh, Doctor!” said he, “ whatever would you do on 
shore* at this time of night ? ” 

“ Sir,” continued 1, “ that is no business of ycurs. 
Will you please to explain this masquerade ?” 

“Explanations, Doctor,” replied lie, seating him- 
self most impudently at the head of the table, “ should 
give way to the more serious things of life. Look, 
now — do you think l am a rogue ? ” 

I looked at him closely, and, my suspicions # died 
away. 'Who that ever saw Adam did not love him ? 
“At any rate,” said I, “ tell me something.” 

“ With pleasure,” cried he. “ This champagne is 
1874 Heidsieclc. Let me fill your glass.” 

I could say no more. I sat down to the table, and 
began to eat mechanically. But the motion of tho. 
yacht, as she now rushed through the water, was un- 
mistakable. We must have passed the Needles. 
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CHAPTER lit 

I WAIT FOll TIIK LIGHT. 

I 

The .supper wo i?<»w enjoyed was, as I say, served 
perfectly; the wine was such as only a man of raro 
palate could buy. My companion, who called him- 
self Monk, was the most captivating talker 1 have 
known, lie passed lightly from subject to subject, 
had anecdotes of all peoples and of all lands®; but, 
for the most part, he spoke of Southern seas — the 
wonders of their islands, the perpetual sunshi'no 
which was upon them, the beauty of their calms and 
the grandeur of their storms. Often l sought to 
draw him to the subject which was strong in my 
thoughts — the reason lie had brought me to his yacht 
— but no words came from his lips ; and lie so avoided 
my snares of speech that an uncontrollable anger 
came upon me at last, and 1 broke into his talk with 
no little abruptness. It was at the very moment tho 
steward set cigars and punch upon tho table. 

“Mr. Monk,” said 1, swinging round my chair to 
.faco him, “your supper is admirable, and 1 have 
enjoyod your company. It is nono tho less necessary 
that I ask you again: Why have you brought me 
here, and in what capacity can I serve you ?” 

“ You can serve me, Doctor,” replied he, putting a 
match to his cigar, “by giving me your opinion of 
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my steward’s punch. I tell him there’s too much 
borage in it” 

k “ That’s all very well,” said I, “ and you 'play your 
part capitally. But it’s my turn now to give you 
tragedy for farce. I will do it in a question: What 
is thc r c to prevent mo going upon deck and bawling 
to the I'l'^t ship wo pass for assistance ? ” 

lie blew a cloud of smoke from his lips, and then 
sipped tho steaming liquor/ 

“You ask me a question,” said he, “and T will bo 
oqua’fy ready in answering. What is to prevent you 
going on do ole, Doctor ? Why, nothing in tho wyrUL 
Only” — and here he became thoughtful — “only, -it 
might not he wise.” • 

“ flight jwt he wise!” said I, trying to conceal tho 
uneasiness — nay, fear — 1 fell,. “But surely you do 
not threaten your guests, Mr. Monk ?” 

“1 threaten ? Clod forbid! I am only trying to 
interest you.” 

“ Then set my mind at rest, and lot us end this 
play. Where are you hiking mo to ? ” 

“ Fill your glass, and I will teU you.” 

1 did as he commanded, hut the effort of drinking 
went near to choking me. 

“ Now,” said he, putting his elbows upon the tabic, 
“listen to this, Doctor, and take my word that 1 am 
dealing with you as I would deal with my own 
brother. Your destination is, roughly, a little more 

than ten thousand miles from here ” 

“ If you take me that far,” said I at random, “ I 
am a ruined man.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said he ; “ hut 1 was just thinking you 
wero a made man.” 
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I sat down again. , 

" How can that be ? ” I asked. 

“ In the simplest way possible,” said he. “ I am , 
going to be very plain with you. You are a man 
young and full of cleverness; but for the* moment 
you clo not make three hundred pounds a year. , Very 
well. During the time that you are with me; you will 
receive a remuneration of one hundred guineas a 

week •” ’ 

1 “ One hundred 'gu ineas ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ As I say.” 

“ 1 hit for what ? ” I gasped. 

“ For using such skill as you have in the interest 
of one who is sick.'*’ 

“ And the name of him who sends for me — — ? ” 

“ Vou will loam in good time, lie content now to 
know that I am in his service — that 1 live for him. 
and would die for him. A man who is a king amongst 
men, Doctor; whose secret power is felt in every 
Court in Europe ; who is the father of charity, and 
truth, and justice; a man who is poor yet rich, weak 
yet strong, a child in hand but a monarch in act — 1 
that man summons you.” 

“ And the country in which he lives ? ” 

“ Is a country whose name you will not yet 
learn.” 

I was silent for many minutes. My cigar went 
. out in my hand. The whole of his story rang in my 
ears like the voice of a dream. 

“Your friend is ill?” I asked, when minutes had 
gone. .> 

“ Indeed, no,” said he ; “ his health is splendid.” 

"Then who is my patient &” 
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lie turned round in Ins chair again, and. Lending 
forward, I10 touched a spring in the panel of the wall 
Two little doors fell hack, to show 1110 the picture of 
a girl, upon which a shaded lamp, bursting into light, 
cast a powerful glow. The face was not one to call 
for a. 1* immediate admission of power or beauty; 
yet, as 1 continued to gaze upon it, the canvas seemed, 
to hold mo with a fascination not to be described. It 
was as if the eyes of the girl searched my very heart. 
Never had I known so curious a spell, or one so #ure. 
I saw* but the sketch of a child of seventeen or 
eighteen years — a child with long hair of a d§ep 
auburn wound about her body; a child with ivory- 
skin and little colour in her cheeks; a child dressed 
in a vAiitc lybo and* wearing at her breast the same 
clasp of motlicr-of-pcarl and of gold that ho who 
called himself Adam had. I saw all this, I say, and 
yet 1 continued to gaze, and to feel a. new and potent 
interest the like to which my life had never known. 
The picture spoke to me; a message came as from 
the very heart of her I looked upon ; the thought 
tJhut she Avas to bo my patient fijled my veins ^'itli 
warm blood ; for many minutes I sat without speech 
or motion ; I forgot the night and its circumstance ; 
forgot even that another watched mo. 


“ There is your patient.” 

My companion spoke. I turned from the painting 
with a start, to look at him. Ho was like a man 
transformed. The tenderness *of his eyes was multi- 
plied a hundredfold ; there was red in his cheeks ; ho 
bent forward to the pictiwe ns if he would put his lips 
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upon it, and in that moment I read his secret. He 
was the lover of her to whom I was to carry my skill. 
Perhaps she was his wile. The thought stung me 
even then, though I had never seen her ; I was afraid 
to look at the picture again. When I did so I saw 
that the upraised left hand of the girl >was without 
-t. ring, and the mood of depression passed. In the 
same moment lie touched the spring of the panel, and 
the doors shut together. The light faded ; the vision 
was 4 a ken from illy eyes. 

l'Vr some time the two e<‘ us sat without spi a king, 
the smoke from our relighted cigars Heating heavily 
in the still air. lie wa» the first to break the silence, 
but his voice was now low, and his buoyancy had left 

him. 

( 

“ Doctor Trcvcna,” he said gently, “you are going 
to strange seas and to strange places. Sights will 
be given to you beyond anything you can imagine. 
You will learn of things of which dreamers may have 
dreamed, but which few men have seen. You are 
on the way to riches for which you might have 
worked a lifetime, ,and yet have missed. You are 
privileged to become the servant of one who is the 
beloved master of a people that adore him. Yet now, 
at the beginning of it, I say to you, beware: shut all 
weakness from your heart, think of her to whom you 
will minister as a patient only. As yon value every- 
thing that is dear to you, seek not to make her a 
friend, lost the heart be eaten out of you as mine has 
heel! — and the hearts of others more worthy of better 
things. 1 speak to you as a friend — I speak only of 
what I know. Beware, for tho lust minute has told 
me where you stand ! ” 
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./ Wait for the Light. 

rr 

• . ^ 

1 shrugged my shoulders indifferently, but it was 

a shallow thing to do. # 

“I thank you” said I, “but tho warning is 

scarcely necessary. Doctors, you know, aro pot 

usually weak in that respect.” 

Th% laugh that ho gave was scornful, but ho 

checked it*at once. * * 

“ Forgive nio ! ’’ said he ; “ it was said by ono who 

wishes well* of you. May 1 ctmnt now upon your goil^g 

through to tho end of it without profest ? ” • 

Thu? memory of tlio picture dictated Iny answer. 

. “Mr. Monk,” said I, “you may count upon mo«tc 

tho end.” 

“You a?c wise! ’’cried ho, rising from the table. 
“ I ha-^b- only ono more favour to ask. Wo shall bo 
together many months. lie amongst the number of 
nrjHriends, and believe in me ! ” 

Ho held out his hand, and I gave it a hearty grip. 
Then a steward appeared to conduct mo to my bed- 
room. 

7 

1 was now worn out with the excitement and the 
hbur ; and though tho cabin into which I was slutwn 
was in keeping with the luxury elsewhere to bo ob- 
served upon tlio ship, l had no thought for it, but 
fell upon my bed, dressed as I was, and there lay, with 
throbbing eyeballs and burning head. In my ears 
there echoed the sound of tho man’s voice ; before my 
eyes there floated the vision of the picture. To what 
homo of wonders was I going ? what play of Fato had 
drawn mo suddenly to these mysteries and these 
phantoms ? who was the master of men ? where was 
his home ? should 1 ever see London again ? or had I 
been cut from life and Mends and hope as though 
o 
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death had taken me ? No answer could I find to 
these ever-changing thoughts — no answer hut the 
tremulous play of the screw, the dull swish of the sea, 
the roll of the yacht as she rose and fell in the waters 
of the Channel. No answer, indeed, but. fear, and 
hope,, and foreboding — the sense of jsolitujic, the 
despair of the night. And, worn and wearv, at last I 
fell asleep, with the daylight streaming upon my bed 
and the eyes of the girl watching me to re3t. 
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, CHAPTER IV. 

T y L “ WANDEKEK ” AND HER CREW. 

The v.hulo cabin was full of sunbeams when I awoke 
and a little clock, set in a pillar at the foot of my bed, 
marked iho hour of eleven. As 1 lay looking upop if, 
1 begt"* to wonder how such a thing had come into 
my room, and why Donald had not got mo up at my 
usual hour. With my eyes half-closed and a great 
sense of heaviness in my mind, the* lact that I was 
upon a%hip and in some way a prisoner was not to bo 
realised. I remembered only that it was my morning 
at the hospital, and that I was already late. 

The striking of a boll almost above the roof of my 
cabin shattered the dreams of waking. Seven times 
the note rang out, and while the metal was still 
vibrating I had come to possession of my full senses, 
and memory of all that I had seen and done leapt 
swiftly into my mind. I recalled the coming of A (Tam 
Monk, his speech in my rooms in Welbeck Street, my 
journey to the yacht, the happenings thereon, and, 
more vividly than these, the face of the girl I had 
seen in the picture. The vigour of the morning 
softened none of the impression which the first sight 
of the painting had made upon ine. I had gorye to 
ray sleep with the girl’s eyes looking into mine: I 
awoke and thought still that J saw them, and that 
they were very near to me. 

In this mood I sat up in my bed to survey my 
0 2 
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cabin. There had boon light of dawn when I had 
throAvn myself upon my bed ; but I was then too 
weary to take any observation of my surroundings. 
Now, however, with the whole room lull of sunlight, 
and the sweet, fresh breeze of the sea coming through 
the port-hole, I examined the place, and sat in somo 
astonishment to realise its luxury. That I was in a 
bod in lieu of tho more common bunk, and was thcro 
curiously propped up with pillows, gave ino my first 
surprise ; but when I looked about there were more 
wonderful things than these. Close to my head wore 
lcnobs, by which 1 could command heat or cold or 
light in tho cabin ; a blind of stained glass permitted 
me either to let in the sun’s raj r s or to exclude them ; 
a great couch, padded and cushioned, ollerod, with an 
ann-chair in crimson leather, rest for tho day ; a wash- 
stand, whose basin Avas seemingly of solid silver, Avas 
cunningly fitted against tho Avail; there Avas a rack 
full of good fiction almost at my oUioav ; and upon tho 
little table at the sido of my bed a decanter of cut- 
glass half-filled Avith yelloAv Avine, a box of cigarettes, 
and somo siphons of soda-water, Avero placed for my 
refreshment. 

Of the decoration of the cabin, I observed only 
that its scheme Avas in light blue and silver, and that 
a frieze of fine Oriental work, seemingly done in metal, 
gave it an air of richness and of light. The carpet Avas 
a Persian one, very soft to tho feet and gloAving with 
colour ; and in all tho panels were depicted the faces 
and forms of sea nymphs and of noreids. Hero, as in 
the music-room and tljo saloon, richness and the sense 
of Avealth plumbed my imagination to its depths. 
Who, I asked, oAvncd a yacht like this ? hoAV came his 
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home t f o be nameless, and ten thousand miles from 
Southampton ? What was the mystery in which I 
was taking such a curious part ? who was Adam Monk, 
and why was ho in charge of the yacht and of myself? 
With the clear brain of morning, I oven found myself 
writing a diary in my mind, and the words of it are 
still fast id my memory. For thus, had pencil been 
near to me, should I have set down my story : 

“ I, Irwin 1’ re vena, doctor; practising yesterday, tlig 
10th of March, 1X92, in London, am to-day a prisoner 
upon the yacht Wanderer, bound I know not for what 
port, owned I know not by what master of money ayd 
prince of men. Last night, if by, magic, I was 
carried from Welbcck Street to this ship ; strange 
sights Were jjhown to my C3’cs ; strange tales ryero 
whispered for my delectation in a saloon the like to 
which few yachtsmen have seen ; I was feasted with 
great splendour ; the strains of music fell upon my 
cars; there was set before me an entertainment which 
would have served for a king. And then I was shown 
the picture of a woman which impressed me more 
profoundly than I have ever been, impressed before. 
To-day ” 

But with the words "to-day” the mental diary 
ended, the door of my cabin opened, and a steward 
entered. He carried a tray, wlicrcon were steaming 
coffee and bread in many shapes ; and, as lie set them 
by my bed, be wished mo good-morning. 

“ Shall I send tbo barber, sir ? ” ho asked. • 

"I am much obliged to you,” said I. "Is your 
master up ? ” • 

“ The gentlemen arc now upon the promcnado- 
dcck,” replied ho. “ Tlicy»wait for you there.” 
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The man was immobile, very civil, yet quite un- 
communicative. The hope that I had of obtaining 
from him any particulars as to the ownership of thp 
yacht passed away at the moment of its inception, and 
I watched him while ho raised the floor oP my cabin 
and disclosed a bath of shining metal. > By the time 
►that he had filled this, an Indian barber *had come 
into the room, and shaved me with wonderful adroit- 
ness. When the pair of them had gone, I dressed 
with some hast<j. The steward had said that “gentle- 
men” wished ‘to see me. Who, then, was added* to the 
number of the man Adam’s guests ? 

These were my speculations when I opened my 
cabin door and 'stepped upon the deck ; but as tho 
glorious breeze snatched the handle from my ‘grasp I 
forgot them. I saw now tho wholo of the yacht for 
the first time, and surprise was my chief thought. 
F rom the hurricane-deck, to which I mounted, I 
looked down upon a raking ship of fifteen hundred 
tons burden at the least, and could but marvel at tho 
sight. Thrce-inastcd ; with two funnels white and 
brqss-bound ; with spotless decks ; with capstans, 
wheels, and metalwork shining like gold in the sun’s 
rays; with luxurious chairs at all points on her higher 
promenade ; with panelling of teak, and skylights of 
stained glass; with a crow in dress of tho purest 
white ; with machine-guns everywhere, and little 
houses starting up, and rich rugs for the feet, and 
snowy awnings against the sun — there never was a 
fairer sight than tho Wanderer ; nor will there be, I 
think, in tho whole history of yachting. 

As I stood thus engrossed upon the promenade, the 
sea was tumbling and tossing in foam-capped ridges 
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about the yacht ; she was dipping her nose into the 
spray, and rushing forward as a hound of the deep. 
Jj'rom my station I scorned to be a tremehdotis height 
above the green hollows, and to be in somo pleasing 
manner a > master of them. I could see, but a great 
way from u n . on our starboard bow, the dark lino of 
land ; fishing-boats lay rolling in tho trough of the 
swell near topis, and their brown sails flapped sharply 
in the rushing wind ; a big M earner with smoko driven 
over her prow by the breeze was passing us, and her 
passcaftcrs crowded to her deck-rails to 5 give us greet- 
ing. And over all was the spirit of tho mornjng, 
tho spirit of tho sun’s light., «md of the invigorating, 
exalting wind ; of tho foam-flocks In-caking upon tho 
face, atid th$ sweet airs which give life. 

"From a contemplation of those things Adam Monk 
himself now aroused me. He came swiftly along the 
deck, whereon there -were somo dozen seamen dressed 
in spotless white, and very richly clad for their work ; 
and with him there was a young man shabbily bc- 
garbed in the oldest of ill-cut clothes. The youth 
appeared to be a foreigner, though his hair was # of a 
deep red colour ; and T learnt presently that ho was an 
Italian. Monk himself was in his gayest humour, and 
greeted me almost with affection. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “ tell ino that you’ve slept well, 
or I’ll havo to hang someone. Was it all as you 
wished ? ” 

“ It was more than I could have wished,” said I. 

“ I’m glad to hear it, and glad to sco you looking 
bright,” said ho next. “ I wi»h 1 could say the same 
for my friend here. Lot me introduce you. Signor 
Priuli — Doctor Irwin ’ftevena. Ho doesn’t speak a 
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word of English, Doctor, which is a virtue in these 
days.” 

I bowed to the man, and saw that ho was suffering 
from mol tie, mcr. 

"Well,” said I, “my Italian is linn tod* to .three 
words, and those I have forgotten ; but, if. I cap bo of 

any service to Signor Priuli ” . 

. “ Indeed, and you can’t,” said Monk lightly. “ I’ve 

dorp: for him already. One basin to he tak'xi as 
* required. I Jut now tell me — are you hungry ? ” 

“T[ should he* a wonderful man if I was!” cried I, 
"seeing the amount of coffee I have just drunk.” 

Then we’ll have out breakfast in thirty minutes,” 
aid he, taking "irvy arm with a kindly gesture; “let 
me recommend you to eat every half-hour at scat The 
constitution requires it. Meanwhile, I’ll show you the 
yacht, which you’ll be glad to see, since it must he 
your home for tho next thirty days and more.” * 
“ Thirty days and more ! ” cried I; again feeling my 
heart sink as tho reality of my separation from all 
that interested mo was thus emphasised. “ Your 
destination surely is not so far ? ” 

“*L wish that I could bring it nearer. Doctor,” cried 
he, walking me slowly up the deck ; “ but it’s thirty 
days with the best of weather. My only consolation 
is the thought that you’ll forgive me when we get 
there. Uelicvo mo, you are one of the luckiest men in 
existence. It is difficult to realiso it, and you have 
only iny word : but to that I can add the evidence of 
your eyes. Look down there, and ask yourself if you 
ever saw a more contented crew.” 

Wo stood now by the bridge, and I saw at a great 
distance the Eddystono Light, iike a black pillar above 
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the sea. Upon the deck itself the spectacle was one ot 
profound order. Men of all nations, hut principally 
Frenchmen and Russians, with a mufibcf of olive- 
skinned fellows who had the air of l’otyncsians, stood 
soberly njb their places. Their white uniforms and 
scarlet eaps # shone pleasantly in the sunlight j they 
worked, when called* upon, with a quickness and a skid 
rarely seen except upon a man-of-war. The first officer 
himself, now'slowly pacing «the bridge, had the ruddy 
face and the yellow hair of a north -countryman* but 
was, U learnt, an American, long since distinguished 
for hi.> seamanship. The man by him was an English- 
man from Hull ; ail Irishman# was at tho wheel, and* I 
observed others of my own country mon here and there 
near the forecastle. Rut chiefly, as I say, the crew was 
made up of foreigners, and was not a little remarkable 
for the babel of tongues it commanded. 

• “ Those arc our men,” said Monk, when wo had 
stood gazing upon tho scene for many minutes. " I 
give you leave to ask any of them if they are happy. 
Aren't they a magnificent lot V Watch that great 
Jftdking Irishman there ; did you ever sec a picture of 
finer health or build ? There’s not a complaint in the 
heads of tho wliolo of them ; and they servo the 
master you arc going to serve, and adore him. Talk 
i/\ them for yourself, and see how you find them.” 

M That I will with pleasure when the opportunity 
comes,” replied I, not a little consoled at the sight; 
“ but where and who is your skipper ? ” # 

“He will ho at the break fast- tablo, where I think 
we might look for him. They jo going to strike eight 
bells, and my appetite rings in response. We follow 
the French custom hore,*uid take dejeuner. If you 
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can’t become a Frenchman, I’ll have things r?nt into 
your cabin every morning.” 

“ You're very good,” said I, “ but your method 
the pnly civilised one. An early breakfast is the last 
relic of barbarism.” 

Tbo bell was struck ns I spoke, and I c»ught a 
ghmpso of the Irishman who struck it, the man whom 
Monk had praised for his power and his health. It 
occurred to me at once that the face was ridiculously 
familiar to me. , 1 had seen the man in "Westminster 
Hospital six months before— -a poor devil of a“ fellow, 
woebegone, sick, and a pauper. He now stood before 
llle a very giant in height and breadth, and ruddy with 
the vigour of the" sea. When our eyes met he gave a 
little start, and then put himself to his. work* again ; 
nor did he look up as I went with Monk on my way to 
the saloon ; and thus lie passed from my view. I^ut 
the sight of the man was like now wine to me, for it 
seemed at last that I had found one who was a friend, 
called from the life I knew to be with me. in this 
unsurpassable experience of mysteries, every hour 
growing deeper and more profound. 

Five minutes later I was talking to Reuben Joyco, 
the grcy-liaired, gentle old skipper of the yacht, who 
greeted me as though he had known me all his lifo. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MAX IX THE CAGE. 

It was tjio night ef tlic ninth day, we being soma , 
twelve hours out from Porto Grande, in tho Do Ycrde • 
Islands, wlicro we had taken coal. I stood alone* on _ 
tho lower deck of tho Wanderer, wafehing the glorious 
Bky, «hot with its myriad of rolling stars. The air 
• was warm, yet not lacking freshness ; the sea jv^s 
almost golden in tho path »f the moonlight; thoc- 
Avas a sound of iiddles and of fifes from the forecastle, 
where* the ^uen made merry; from the bridge the 
deep, resounding voice of Reuben Joyce, tho captain of 
the ship, was to be heard at intervals. 

I had gone fonvard after the usual satisfying 
bancpiot in the saloon, tho feast being accompanied 
as ever by the music of the ship’s band, to Avitncss, 
at Monk’s invitation, the junketings of tho men, no 
?ess merry in their play than s.obcr in their Ajork. 
Rut my head avas so full of thoughts, that when 1 
had seen one of their dances and listened to a song 
— a Avild, delirious, haunting song, like to nothing I 
had heard in any quarter of tho world — I Avandcrcd 
from the scene to the lower deck of tho ship, and so 
stood very near to the hatch of the engine-room. 
Upon- the Avaler there shone the gloAV of thq arc- 
lamps, beneath Avhieh the men Avero gathered ; tho 
sea itself was dark, and limpid and still ; the breeze 
Avas soft and SAveet. as a breeze from a garden of roses ; 
the tlmd of the engines was like tho riso and fall of a 
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mighty hammer. Oftentimes, when the doom?, of tho 
furnaces were opened, a great wave of crimson light 
bathed the decks and funnels abovo mo; it shone 
scarlet upon tho faces of the engineers ; it died away 
to leave the darkness. And all through it the ) r acht 
was rushing ahead to a land whoso name I was mot to 
.j; now, to a people and a power stronger, as l.had been 
told, than any pcoplo or any power upon tho face of 
the globe. 

]j>ine days now had 1 been a prisoner — for nine 
days lived in the company of Adam Monk, vf the 
ltu]ian, Priuli, of tho officers of the ship. Each mom- 
ivg had been like other mornings ; each night as 
other nights. Banquets, rich foods, rare wines, di- 
gressing books, sweet music — all these, were mine 
day by day and hour by hour ; yet melancholy sat 
heavy upon me, the longing for my home ate at uiy 
heart. I seemed to bo going even out of the world 
itself; only the memory of the woman’s face, the spell 
that the painting had cast upon me, held mo back 
from unspeakable despair and a depth of woe. 

Ask mo why, and I have no answer. Men in 
numbers would have given years of their life to have 
been where I stood. I was enjoying an experience 
such as the verj' rich only can know ; 1 saw nothing 
until that time hut kindness and affection and noble 
thought. Strange, that in one moment tho whole of 
my trust was to Ikj shattered, the whole of my fearing 
to be .renewed ! 

It befel thus: but no words could convey the 
terror of tho thing as h saw it, there olf the African 
coast, on that memorable night. I was standing on 
the lower deck, as I have said, when the low sound of 
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moaaiqg foil upon my cars. I listened, and tlio cry 
was repeated ; I could hoar it quite close to mo — the 
bitter cry of a man suffering; almost the *sound of 
weeping and of ultimate despair. For long moments 
i stood. Jit a cold sweat, so fearful was the plaintive 
moaa thought even that some dreadful deed was 
being dorc almost at n 13^ feet. Then tlxo cry died* 
away, aud I a^kod myself what delusion had brought 
it to my cars. • • m 

While all this stupefying fear was* upon me, and my 
hand fctd .begun to tremble as a woman’s, I observed, 
o baft the engine-room, a staircase loading to the 
lower quarters of the ship. No soonty had I seen it 
than the cry was raised again, and it* came to me that 
it was Uttered down there in the depths of the light- 
less passage. There was no ono to watch mo. The 
hands were forward with tho music. 1 know that I 
was doing that which might bring mo to danger ; yet 
so weird and wild and full of suffering was the voice 
that I w.ent quickly down tho stairs, and all that was 
hidden lay instantly before my eyes. 

Tho passage was narrow and pf little height,* A 
solitary oil-lamp cast a flickering glow upon the low 
doors on either side of it. One of these doors had 
now swung open upon its hinges ; and as I followed 
the dim light cast into tho don now revealed, I saw 
the man. Ho lay behind thick bars of iron upon a 
floor of wood ; liis hair was long and mattod, and fell 
upon his faco in blinding curls; he had hands* like 
the talons of a bird, and a heavy lock of iron bound 
his wrists together. Unablo to stand, unable to lie, 
compelled to crouch upon his hams, fetters eating 
into tho flesh of his ank&es, pale as one dying, weak 
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with exhaustion, his mouth dry with thirst, tears 
clotted upon his face — the vision of that, man will 
lingo]’ with lfio to my dying day. And when he saw 
me, when he raised his head and cried again like a 
wounded woman, 1 felt pity welling up from” my- heart,* 
and anger which scarco brooked control. . 

“Who are you?” I whispered, bending over 
him. “Tell mo without fear; I am a doctor, and a 
stranger.” 

“God reward' you!” gasped ho. “I am Jack 
Williams, seaman. Look for yourself; they’re 1 killing 
me here." 

' • “ What have you done ? ” I asked. “ Why are you 
in this place ? ” • 

“For going ashore,” lie moaned; “going' ashore 
without leave. It’s the rule, and I broke it. This is 
light to what’s before me.” 

I had a flask of brandy in my pocket, and I put' it 
to his lips. 

“ If it’s possible to help you,” said I, as I forced the 
liquor between his teeth, “ you shall bo out of hero in 
tengninutes." 

Ho laughed even in his pain. 

“Sir,” said he, in a minute, “how did you como 
upon this ship ? ” 

“ I was brought here,” said I back in a low voice 
— “ brought hero by a trick.” 

“Then take the advice of a man who’s not got 
long, to live — go ashore at the first port we touch.” 

“ I)o I stand in any danger ? ” I asked quickly. 

For some while he did not answer me directly; 
but of a sudden with a swift motion he put his arm 
against one of the iron bars. 
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“ Doctor,’* asked lie, “will you help a poor tea- 
man ? '* 

“ What can 1 do for 3 on {’’ : aid 1. 

“Make it lighter for me!" cried lie. “Put your 
"'knife in nay arm here ; you’ll be knowing where.* 

J started.back from him at the request, not a .little 
amazed at the profundity of suflering which* begot^ 
such a demand. I remember that I stood for a spSU . 
watching his* thin, yellow. face pressed against the 
bars, the flickering lamp throwing * dirty light updn * 
it. T)jen, quite quickly, the man was jshut from my 
sight ; the door of his cage was closed with force, 
and I turned sharply, to find, the Irish seaman at iny 
elbow. Put he had his finger to hisjips, and when ho 
had di*nc his work he took me roughly by the arm 
and almost pulled me up the staircase. At the top of 
it, and when we were again near to the engine-room 
hatchway, ho spoke in a very low voice. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “ it’s bad air you’ll have found 
below.” 

The look with which ho said this meant more than 
Lis words. 

“ It’s very bad air for sure. Doctor,” continued he, 
after the pause; “and such a fine night on deck, 
too ! ” 

At this I forced myself to speak, though my head 
was burning the ashes of a hundred speculations, 
while my hands were wet and clammy. 

“ Tell me,” said I : “is not your name Dennis 
O’Brien ? And \vere you not discharged frofn West- 
minster Hospital last September ? ” 

“ The same, your honour,” replied he. 

“ And you knew me ^hen I came on board ? ” 
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“ Every inch av yo, sorr.” • 

“ Then you can speak freely with me. What is 
this shin'? and why is that man there treated like a 
beast ? ’’ 

lie looked down the deck — dark, excojft hr those 
intervals when the crimson wave floated *up from the 
furnace doors. When ho had assured himself that 
we were alone, he put his mouth to my qar and spoke 
again. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “ it’s plain words I’ll say to you. 
If you’d ride* comfortable on this vessel, (lol/t ask 
questions, and don’t look for answers. I t’s me, Dennis' 
O’Brien, that says it, and meaning good to ye.” 

With this word, he made an end of it, and hurried 
quickly towards the forecastle, where tin;: music had 
ceased. The whole episode had come about so quickly 
that, when I stood on deck again, I had difliculty to 
convince myself that it was real. Nor could 1 con- 
ceive what course it was 1113' duty to take. That there 
was hidden upon the yacht work to make even an 
unemotional man shudder, I knew; and beyond this, 
the ^conviction that my own tocurity was not the thing 
I had dreamed it to bo came strongly to mo. It was 
possible, of course, to go straight to the saloon and 
demand explanations ; and if I had thought that, such 
action would havo helped the poor fellow who lay 
below in such sore straits, I should havo listened to no 
counsel of personal risk. But the voice of common 
sense told me to hesitate. I was one man against 
forty or fifty; I had hope neither of help nor of a 
seconder. How, then, could I assist another ? I felt 
it to bo out of the question, and that it lay upon mo 
only to wait and to watch— to wait and t« watch.it 
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might bo, for my preservation against dangers v/liioh 
the imagination could but guess at. 

Thus assuring myself, yet hot with, excitement, 
^wth doubt, and with conjecture, I went towards the 
saloon, thep brilliantly lighted ; but at the very door 
of it, I stood again, to hear words which added in- 
finitely to all the haunting speculations of that terrible 
night. They were spoken by Friuli, the Italian, to 
Reuben Joyce* the captain of' the yacht, and they were 
as good English as 1 would wish to hear. • 

II :u! not Adam Monk told me, on oai\lirst meeting, 
that Friuli had not a word of my tongue? Ho had 
lied to me, then. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

. I SEEM TO KNOW THE 1TAETAU. 

1 

"The two men were standing near to the staircase 
which led to the promenade-deck, but they d ; d not 
observe me as I passed them, and I found Monk alono 
in the great cabin, where the tables were hid under 
banks of palms, and cut-glass bottles with many kinds 
of wine scintillated under the powerful lamps. The 
saloon was warm with the warmth almost of an 
African night, and Monk, who had thrown . off his 
coatr, lay all his length upon one of his couches. Ho 
looked up when I came in, and wore upon his fiice 
that pleasing smile which was his prevailing charac- 
teristic; but I had no heart to respond to his friend- 
ship ; indeed, I could hold back my tale only with a 
great strain upon my self-control. This was hid from 
him, however; and when ho had pushed the cigais 
to 4ne and a steward had brought mo iced wine, 
he began to talk of tho concert which the crew had 
given. 

“They’re wonderful men,” said he, with animation. 
“You won’t find better hands, aloft or below, if you 
sailed the world round to sign them. What did you 
think of their songs ? ” 

“’Oh, they sang very well," said L 
“It’s evident you’re not an enthusiast, Doctor!” 
exclaimed he ; “ but we shall make you one in good 
time. Twenty-five days now, and good-byo V dio 
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Wanth'iyr. I always say that with some regret, for I 
love the yacht.” 

Instead of answering him, I put a qudslion in my 
tihm. 

“Do you find the men invariably well-behaved ?" 
ashed I. 

Ho searched mo with his eyes before he answered 

“ As a whole,” replied lie, after a pause, “ there 
are not sounder men afloat. I could narao exceptions* 
though.” • 

“ How do you deal with them ? ” I went' on, following 
up the confession. • 

“Deal with them? Why, •thoroughly. How do 
you deal with a spoiled child who turns upon you ? 
They ar<5 all spoilt here, and when they kick against 
the process, they get justice. I should be sorry for 
you to see anything of that, Doctor.” 

It was on my lips to t ell him that I had seen his 
justice; but 1 held it back, thinking that I would 
sleep upon my perplexity. For his part, he turned 
the subject and began to speak of tho South Atlantic, 
anti so ongrossing was his talk that I found myself 
listening to him with no remembrance of my trouble. 
When wo parted it was at one bell in the middle 
watch, and the yacht slept but for the quivering of 
her shell and the rush of foam in her wake. I had 
told Monk when I left him that sleep was heavy upon 
me, and that I was going to bed ; but when I entered 
my cabin the notion of resting was far from me. 
This night I did what I had never done before ; I 
locked the door of my room, nnd»even peered into tho 
crannies of it as children do who fear the dark. 

. Exert myself as I could, the sight I had seen down 
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there upon the lower deck came again and again to 
my eyes. In what way had the man offended to meet 
with such barbarity ? how came it that ho could thus 
* be treated upon tho yacht of one who was described 
as a prince of justice and of charity ? And if such 
things were possible to others, how did 1 stand ? it 
even dawned upon me that the whole story of a 
strange country, and of tho woman whose picture I 
had seen, might bo a fabrication : that I might bo 
carried to some horrible work which I did not dare to 
imagine. 1 determined at last that I would net think 
about it; and in the quest of forgetfulness I found 
myself lying upon my bed and reading an evening 
paper I had bought in London on tho very night they 
carried me to the yacht » 

To read a newspaper is an undertaking if your 
brain bo at work upon many troubles. You put tlio 
care from your head, and load three lines; you take 
up a new care, and add another three lines to your 
achievement. I can bring it to my mind that as I 
lay upon my bed there, and skimmed the crumpled 
print, scarce a word J read stuck in my memory. * I 
was staring at the paper, seeming to be absorbed in 
its page — in reality a hundred miles away from it. 
No sooner would I begin at the word “ Tolico," than a 
new problem would present itself to me. I turned 
over to “ Sport/’ and the speculation changed with tho 
column. 

.Anon I declared that I woidd read of tho outrage 
at the Cafe Mirabeau, of that outrage which tho 
newsies cried as I left London ; and I began 
diligently with the five headlines and tho picture of 
the cafe which had been wrecked by one of tlie crazy 
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fanatic? then preying upon Paris. The attempt, ap- 
peared to succeed. I learnt that the mad deed was 
supposed to be the work of Italians; that the polico 
fitul taken one of them, and would yet put hanTbvipon 
the others.' I examined the published j>ortraits of the 
men : I found myself looking into their faces <\s ono 
who studies character. 

• 

The flow of success continued unchecked until the 
T n:mioof the Italian, Priuli,' with us upon the ship, 
came hack to me. Then the paper dropped upon#iny 
pillow.* How came it that Priuli, who Spoke English 
fluently, concealed the fact from me ? What a curious 
head he had! I said to myself* and hi* hair was red*. 
I remembered that one of the Italians wanted by the 
police 8f Paris had red hair. Somehow, the pjiper 
came into my hands once more. I searched the 
faces again; I looked at them right, under the electric 
lamp; I held the print for more than ten minutes and 
my eyes scarce left it When, at the last, 1 put it 
down, cr, rather, let it flutter from my hands, there 
was no longer left to me a doubt. 

Marco Priuli, my fellow- guest upon the yacht, *md 
the man wanted in Paris, for the murder of innocent 
people taking their recreation in a cafe, Averc one and 
the same person ! 

The thing was clear beyond dispute. The missing 
man was described to his finger-tips: the rough 
newspaper portrait of him was tho portrait of the 
Italian upon tho Wavdercr; height, clothes, hair, 
manner — these the French police had set out in their 
advertisement — which the English press had copied — 
with a fidelity and an accuracy which left little hope 
to the victim. Yet here? he was, I made sure, upon 
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the yacht, as securely hid for the moment ap though 
he had been buried. And if the summary of his 
"past” which the account gave were accurate, no 
' more.despicable or thorough -paced scoundrel walked 
the earth. 

To say that I realised the moment of f his dis- 
covery when I made it would be hopelessly to 
misrepresent my thoughts. The truth is that I had 
lii r cd so many days in -a sphere of masteries, had 
reasoned so much, and to such little gain, that this 
new, and amazing conviction cast a blight upon my 
mind and seemed to paralyse it. It was otherwise 
-when I had spoken to^lic man in the cage, for then 
the taugiblo reality of suffering had moved me to 
great fears for my own safety ; but wlicn there was 
added to this the knowledge that the ship was a 
haven for cut-throats, and that wo had one of them 
aboard — then, 1 say, I could bear with the argument 
no longer, and I put it from me as a vain thing and 
unprofitable. What it meant, I knew no more than 
the dead : the possible risk to myself personally, I did 
not care a straw about. Since the night. I had soon 
the picture of the girl, my wish to go through with 
the adventure had become stronger every hour ; it 
was not to bo cooled because, forsooth, a common 
assassin was at my elbow and the men I made 
passage with could treat other men as beasts. Nay, 
the curiosity begotten of the whole problem was 
almost a charm ; and the desire to know and to 
satisfy myself in this knowledge — above all, the desire 
to see my patient — burnt upon mo the more with 
every knot the yacht made. 

It is to bo imagined what company of dreams I 
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had in my sleep that night. The sweet face of the 
picture, the pitiful face of the man below, the pock- 
marked visage of the Italian, the kindly c^es of Monk 
— these looked upon me as the old questions went 
wh’rling through my head and 1 tossed restlessly in 
my Ijpd. For the first time since I had been aboard, 

I was glad to get on deck with daylight ; glad to sniff 
up the morning air and to till my lungs with it ; glad 
to cool my brain with the speckle of the sea and tp 
warm my veins with the breezy walk upon the 
dcse»ted promenade. Here, at any rate, was neither 
danger nor haunting spectacle — here, where* 'ho 
boards were white as ivory in the fjjinlight, and the 
men who trod them masters of triumphant health. 
And* all qjx>ut me upon the Atlantic herself — the 
countless jewels of light glistening upon the green of 
the waves, the play of sporting billows running and 
tumbling in the gambol of the breeze, the sense of 
sweetness and of vigour and of gentle warmth, the 
sparkle of distant sails, and the assurance of mastery 
of the deep which comes of a good ship below one — 
conspired to put tlic ill of anticipation from me and 
to carry mo to those greater thoughts which the 
majesty of the lonely ocean rarely fails to inspire. 

Until the change of the watch I remained upon 
the deck. I had wandered, in fact, to the hatchway 
of the engine-room, and was standing there, gazing 
down to that terrible pit of heat and fiery light, when, 
the bells rang. As they were still reverberating, a 
new batch of stokers, washed and trim, descended 
the iron ladder. I was not a*little astonished to see 
among them the poor fellow who had lain yesterday a 
prisoner in the cage. Me was now pale enough, and 
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his hair was still uncut ; but it seemed to me thqjb my 
discovery of him had at least brought him liberty, 

. oral his nod — a very friendly and humblo one — con- 
firmed ,' jo in the assumption. And I make sure that* 
ho would have spoken a word to mo but for the 
sudden coming of Monk, who put his hand upon my 
shoyldcr at the very moment I went to ask the 
seaman how lie did. 

The top of the morning to you, Doctor," said he 
“ Whatever interests you in our coal-hole ?” 

“ A good deal,” said I, thinking it no poor chronce 
for. giving him a plain word — “ that man amongst 
Others : ho wasnlt so well svlicn I saw him yesterday." 

To my surprise, he made no motion either of 
anger, or surprise, but answered mo wi f ih another 
question. 

“Do you often concern yourself with lazy rogues ? ” 
he asked. 

“ It depends upon their treatment,” cried I, nettled 
at his imperturbability. 

“ Their treatment here is as they make it — but l 
confers that I was weak enough to set that man free 
as a small compliment to you.” 

“I appreciate that! ’ cried I; “it was a merciful 
thing to do.” 

Ife shook his head doubtingly. 

“ Mercy !" exclaimed ho, “may fall like the gentle 
dews from Heaven, but it often reaches very hard 
ground. Doctor. That man has deserted this ship 
twice, and would desert again to-morrow if I gave 
him half a chance. Dub he won’t get tlio quarter of 
one/ 

I thought it curious that there should be need 
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tlni£i # to hold (lie crow of the WauO<rer in such 
complete subservience ; but I made no reply to him, 
and observing my hesitation lie tool; *ine by the arm, 
kaud the gamut of bis irresistible spirits was «inundcd« 
in his ringing laugh. 

“*Aly dear fellow!” ho cried, "you are. 'always 
dcaliug.with the (distract of life when you should deal* 
with the concrete. At this moment the concrete i» 
hot*colfe<? and the bread of Vienna. If there wAj^mj* 
hot coffee, and the bread of Vionha was not baked, 
you* might, wear that terrible frown* of yours ; but, 
seeing that the stuff is steaming in the saloon, "why, 
allonn, and the devil take the ‘ might*bo.’ ” 

It was a fine argument, and I went off with him, 
earring tljp rare appetite of the sea to the table. The 
man Priuli was not in the saloon, nor did 1 see any- 
thing of him for many days ; but I found the cheery 
companionship of Monk a thing not to be resisted, and 
in two minutes > was laughing with him. 

“ Now,” said he, alter he had poured me a 
dish of the coffee, “ drink that, and when you’ve 
•drained the bumper, we’ll have. some pruno b«andy. 
It’s the worst thing for the liver existing, so I hasten 
to prescribe it.” 

“ It will be my turn to-morrow,” said I. 

“I fid you ever think,” said lie, bounding horn 
subject to subject, and falling upon tlio food with 
healthy vigour, “how curious is tlio first condition of 
tho life wo live now. None of 11s have any nerves. 
Our grandfathers drank them away for us. They took 
tho port at night ; wo, tho sow, get up in tho morning 
and drink the soda-water — at least wo should do so ! ” 

“ Well,” said I, sippiflg tho liqueur which he now 
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poured out in a tiny glass that had unmistakably 
come from Venice, “ this is a tcit good soda-water, 
any way.” * * 

“Yo’ - want cheering!” cried he, “so I break my * 
rule never to drink before lunch, unless I have the in- 
clination to. And look now, Doctor, we’ll go and play 
.it off with deck-cricket and a squash ball, afto 1 * which 
you Vi 11 promise me to think about nothing and to 
dream about nothing until tve touch our destination. 
Oh, nj.an ! isn’t it a glorious life aboard hero ? Isn’t it 
a whole existence to breathe this air and tread these 
deckr. ? ” 

I nodded a fyll affirmative. 

“ Then imitate me, and give yourself up to it. To 
the dgvil with to-morrow, and a shout +'or a ‘good 
cigar ! Doctor, I wish I could sell you some of my 
spirits.” 

I told him that he had done better since he had 
given me some, and I made up my mind there and 
then that I would henceforth cast speculation to tho 
dogs, and live tho life offered to me until the yacht had 
cast qnchor at her port, and I had come, for better r 
or for worse, to the homo of my patient and to tho 
master of these mysteries. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE BEGINNING OF VERY GREAT EVENTS. 

The dome of the western sky was ablaze with a flame ’ 
of golden light — chrome at the zenith, scarlet, and 
infinitely red at the horizon — when the sun set upon 
our fourth day in the Pacific. Until that time my 
passage in the Wawlcrcr had been an unbroken 
delight — a month 01 rest and placid ease, an experi- 
ence pleasant beyond all my experiences. Day by day 
the same soft breeze of the unruffled sea, the sumo 
freshness and strength, the same amazing luxmy, had 
soothed to the forgetfulness of cities and of men ; had 
called us to that fulness of life which is to be had only 
upon a ship. Day by day we dreamed the hours away 
while the foamless waves lapped upon our prow # and 
the music of the yacht’s band was joined to the song 
of the Atlantic. Day by day I would play with Monk 
upon the lower docks or listen to his merry chatter, or 
join with him on some now enterprise for the amuse- 
ment of tho men. And scarce a week seemed to have 
passed when we touched for coal at Monte Video ; and 
coming out of my mental sleep, I said — “ Here ig the 
end, here is the scene of the work to which I am 
called.” But the yacht remained no more than a 
few hours in the port of tho Argentine; and Avhen 
she had taken coal she* began to steam duo south 
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again, an<l tlio haunting mystery still awaited its 
solution. 

It was thus that wo passed the Straits of Magellan, 
with, i’uo restless swells of Cape Desire, and af.,or 
some hours of heavy rolling and bitter cold, came out 
at last upon the immensity of the golden "Pacific ; 
setting thence a course almost full north by west, and 
leaving the track of ships bound for Now Zealand or 
for Melbourne. From that time w r o steamed alone. 
Hojirs passed, aikl days, and we sighted no sail ; had 
for company only the great -gold orb of the sun by day, 
the rolling world of stars by night. Vet in the very 
1 vastness of this queen of oceans the heart was uplifted 
in silent ecstasy, the mind brought to a great content, 
the, whole man made now with the stnength of tho 
unbroken rest and solitude. Nor did I fail hero to 
take to heart tho advice of tho admirable Monk, and 
to throw from me all thoughts but thoso of the present, 
be the morrow what it might. 

I have made mention of our fourth day in the 
Pacific, because it was the day upon which for the 
first time since leaving Southampton there had been 
signs of bustle in the yacht. From eight bells of tho 
morning watch until sunset., men were busy scrubbing 
machine-guns and all bright work, aud generally 
getting shipshape, as though they looked for an early 
sight of their haven. Monk himself I had not seen 
since daylight: they told me that ho was writing in 
his cabin ; lmt my surmise that the end of our voyage 
was not distant was confirmed when I went down to 
make straight for dinner, and heard a little lad singing 
most musically tho very strangest song T had listened 
to at sea. I jotted down the words, for lie sang almost 
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at tlic door of my cabin, and here is a rough note of 
them : — 


44 Where tlio mo unis tins kiss tho sky, • 
Whore tho gold tm regies cry, 

• Where iho h to u test heart may wither— 
Thither, thither, 

Hasten, wind and wave, to spend mo — 
Hasten, hasten, spirit, load me, 

To the land I love.” 


The boy sang gaily enough, and when I came inf<f 
tho saloon I found Adam — for so I had, come to call 
Monk — in the best, of spirits. 

“ Trevena,” said he, “ an yxtra glass of fizz to- 
•night — there’s no need to tell you the*why and tho 
wherefo-e.” 

“ No,” said I : “we’re almost there, I’m supposihg.” 

“ Indeed, and wo are; and if tho weather holds, 
wo let. the anchor go in tho middle watch.” 

Ideasant as tho voyage had been, I was right glad 
to drink in his words, and we dined together in tine 
humour. For weeks past I had ceased to ask myself, 
“ Whither am I going ? ” Now the question was 
inseparable from my thoughts, and in some measure 
welcome, since the answer to it could not long be held 
back. Another day would not break before I stood 
with tho owner of tho yacht and behold the subject of 
tho entrancing painting in the saloon; tho sun would 
not riso until I had tho Ivey to the mysterios, and the 
phantoms had shaped themselves. The assurance 
elated mo strangely. I found myself responding gaily 
to Monk’s had i tut ye; tho dinner assumed the propor- 
tions of a banquet ; the noise of seamen singing and 
of bustlo upon tho deefc: was in keeping with xny 
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mood; the chorus whoso coho floated lo us from the 
fo’castlo rang in my ears, and 1 found myself hum- 
ming it 

M When Jack come* home again, hoys, 

Then sing with might and main, hoys, 

Lund ho! Land ho I'” 

We decided to take our coff'eo in the open, and no 
sooner had wo come up the companion than the 
imp led in to cause of the din which tho hands had sot 
up was apparent. Shining like a star upon ok; star- 
board quarter, yet a great way off, a beacon rose tip 
r.nd stood out, brilliantly abovo the silent seas of tho 
Pacific. Small it was when we first beheld it, yet 
infinitely bright and cheering amidst th,-j.t desolation 
of waters ; and it seemed to me to bear a message as 
from a friend. Nor was the spectacle less welcome to 
the men, who shouted one to the other that they had 
come home again, and sang with the hearts of children 
because their voyage was ended. As for my friend 
Adam, ho could scarcely keep still a moment, and tho 
ring, in his voice was everywhere like the sound of a 
trumpet. 

“ Trevcna,” he said to me in one of these outbursts, 
“ it’s home we are, old man, and good luck to you ! If 
I don’t give you a fine time yonder, you are at liberty 
to kick me.” 

“ I can’t thank you enough for what you’ve done 
here” said I; “you’ve been more than a friend to mo.” 

"Don’t talk like that!” cried he. "Wait until I 
gallop you on our heights, and then tell me what you 
think of us.” 

“ And of the patient,” I suggested. 
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Hut at this’ll (‘loud came upon liis face, and I felt 
again that I did ill to mention the subject. 

“Yes,” said he: “3'ou will see the patidht — and 
wl\gn you see her, think of my words. I speak as a 
friend, -amid say to you — Look out ! ” 

Ho tjirned on his heel and desconded to. the 
saloon ; but L pondering upon his speech, continued 
to smoko upon the upper deck, and to wonder what 
mystery hedged itself about’ that lovely face I had, 
seen in tho picture that the moro sight of it should 
be a danger to men. Nor could I explain tho thing, 
in any way, and with its trouble for companion d 
remained to watch tho star-liko beacon growing every' ‘ 
moment, and appearing as we approached it to rise 
higher and higher above the water until at last.it 
stood at a great altitude above the sea, and the path 
of its light was like a wide, yellow road upon the 
oceah. I judged then that the lantern was upon 
some cliif at a great height above tho shore ; but tho 
power of it was beyond that of any light I have 
known, and the arc it cast upon the waves scintillated 
with golden gents of dancing irradiayca while we were 
yet many miles from land. 

There was no sleep for any man upon the yacht 
that night. I myself walked the deck until long after 
eight bolls ; and even when I went to my cabin tho 
excitement of the hour kept my brain from resting. 
For the matter of that, the whole place was so full of 
the flooding white light which the beacon cast that, 
tum where I would, the soft yellow rays followed me! 
Their deep shadows lay across my floor like slabs of 
blackened marble; they struck upon the walls in 
darkening bands; they mate zebras upon my bed— 
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and wliat with watching the light, and listening to 
the hubbub above, and the ringing shouts Irom the 
bridge, niy attempt to rest was a poor farce to play, 
and one 1 did not long attempt. 

I had been below an hour or more, when tho* 
vibrations of the .screw stopped suddenly, and a 
curious silence fell upon the ship. It. was broken 
by the sharp report of the small gun at our hows; 
and to this we got for answer the heavy booming of a 
grout cannon. A moment later Dennis O’Jhlcn, the 
irishman, stopped into my cabin and greeted me 
^Yiith an expanding grin of satisfaction. 

“Great news for ycr honour!” said he, bubbling 
over with his excitement; “its there wo are, and no? 
where else at all — in our own pretty nest an* no 
prettier afloat or 'shore. Will you be stepping up and 
wishing it the top of the morning? lt/s Mr. Monk 
that says the same which I’m telling you.” * 

“I'll step up at once, my good man,” said I. 
“That's a lino light you’ve got, 1 must sa} r .” 

“ Indade, and it is, son*. That’s the mild lady 
herself !” 

“ And who, pray, may the old lady be ?” 

“ Indade, she just sits at the top of the establish- 
ment and keeps hor weather eye on the lot of us. 
The ould lady is a famous light, divisible twenty miles 
from the oiland, sorr.” 

“ We have come to an island, then ?” exclaimed I, 
taking up his words quickly. 

lie looked a little crestfallen. 

“Well,” said he, “there’s some as thinks it’s an 
oiland, and some as differs ; and, bedad ! oiland or no 
oiland, it’s tlio most quegrsomo place on earth, and 
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ycr honour caiVt do bet ter than east your eye over it. 
Mr. Monk looks for ye to come.” 

I drew a cape round my shoulders, *gid mounted 
to^thc hurrieane-dcok. lieubcn Joyce, the skipper, 
•was vgry Jmsy upon the bridge, getting the ship 
warped in her^inooriiig-ground; but Friuli and Adam 
were talking by the jdoor of the smoking-room' and 
the latter now busied himself to interest me. 

“ Doctor said ho, “your#thirty-and-iive days are 
done. There is the home of my master.” ^ 

lie pointed with the word to a htigo mound of 
rock, rising sheer from the centre of the Pacific— i£ 
vast pyramid, with steep, inaccessible, overshot cliffs 
411 many places going up to a height ofTwo or three 
thousand feet —a pmntnntory stretching some distance 
from us to the westward, but ending at our place* of 
ancliprage in a great cone, Inflow the summit of which, 
as If stood talking to him, that wonderful, unsurpass- 
able electric beacon jixgain burst out. 

In a moment the still sea around was alive with 
lire. Every board in the yacht’s deck stood out white 
as <in the sun’s light. I could now observe fully the 
wondrous towering face of the land T had come to; I 
could note that barrier-reefs of coral shut out the 
greater island from the full Jury of the Pacific ; I 
could understand why wo had a place of harbourage, 
though quite near to us wore crags and jutting edges 
of rock innumerable. I could see small boats, but 
chiefly low ones of a curious shape, almost like squat 
torpedo-boats ; yet of sign of habitation of the island, 
or of the presence of any living being near the ship, 
save those that the ship had brought there, I could 
not see. 
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So 

Adam -watched my astonishment for a spell with- 
out addin" to what ho hud f aid. The glorious tropic 
night sm led, his mood well: tor lie was now in mighty 
good spirits again, and when he did speak to me his 
voice rippled with laughter. 

“Look you,” said lie, presently, walking r v ne away 
from' the bridge, while the 1 id Is were ringing in tlio 
engine-room, and the steam steering was scarce a 
moment at rest, as they brought the ship up. . “ Look 
"you, I know your thoughts, Trcvcna, and 1 can read 
you like a stay. You are saying, ‘Here’s a fr^iyd of a 
iyau — a man who ottered to take me to "one of tho 
loveliest places on earth, and who has brought me to 
this patch of barren rock.’ W'dI, I admit your case- 
but another hour will serve to land us, and ' lien you 
shall judge me.” 

“I must say,” said I, “that the exterior of, your 
place is not exactly bewitching, but I’ll hope lor a 
surprise when we get ashore. You haven’t told mo 
yet how you do get ashore. These cliffs must bo 
three thousand feet high, and inaccessible. You don’t 
suggest hauling me up in a basket ( ” 

“Not for a moment.” 

“Then the shore is on the other side of the island ?” 

“Indeed, no; it lies exactly under the great light 
there.” 

“In which case,” said I, “you have a tunnel 
through the rock ? ” 

“Doctor,” said he, “you’re the most persevering 
man I ever saw. Won’t you wait and enjoy some- 
thing new without spoiling it ? And look now : you 
said there was nothing pretty about us. Well, what 
do you think of that ? ” w 
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He pointed to the headland upon which the beacon 
stood, and I raw that a strange thing had come about 
whilo he spoke. From a great natural spout, open- 
ing^ at an altitude of five hundred feet or so hi the 
side of the .black and iron rock, there was gushing a 
torrent of water, and with tho water there was steam, 
which now floated up in wavy, snowliko clouds, and 
was thus lit with the rays of tho mighty light until it 
reflected a thousand entrancing shapes of a glowing 
and a radiant colour. For ten mim/cs at tho nuyt 
tho outnpur continued. Then tlve steam-clouds floated, 
liko gas-lit balloons, away above the silent ocean ; tlio 
spring that had burst out secuie,d to be quenched ; the 
black volcanic rock stood naked again. 

“Web,” said Adam, “ how did you iiml that?” 

“It was a tine sight,” said 1. 

" It was a welcome from one of our vapour springs,” 
cried he; “you shall sec more of them inside — and 
soon, by J ove ! for there’s the gun.” 

The gun of which he spoke flashed across the sea 
from a bastion high in the face of tho cliff. We 
an.'wercd it with three reports, and immediately afjjpr 
lieu ben J oyee himself begged me to step ashore. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I GO BELOW THE SEA. 

f TiiK skipper of the yacht was at tlic gangway when 
1 same up to liim. Dawn laid now begun to break 
over the sca--a floating, tremulous dawn heralded by 
a-rcstless movement of tlio swell — a dawn opening at 
last with long bands of softening light, which poured 
upon the gigantic rocks of the isi.uul before me until 
the land seemed to tower up from the sea, a very 
mountain of power and of defiance. Rut the ocean 
herself shone infinitely green in the morning; you 
could look below to ultimate depths, where the coral 
reels were building and the deeper channels were 
scoured ; you could watch the strange fish, the 
nautilus, the anemone; and there was a sense of 
delicious warmth in all the air — a sense that it was a 
joy to livo, a delight even to breathe. 

"Doctor,” said the skipper, “you’re going to make 
a queer passage, but a short one. You arc going 
below the sea ; I shall be with you in the ship if that 
will be any consolation to you. Were you ever in 
this kind of craft before ? ” 

, The craft ho pointed to was a low-pitched black 
vessel, looking very much like a torpedo-boat. She 
lay at the foot of the yacht’s ladder ; hut of deck she 
had none, being round above her water-line, and pos- 
sessing but one hatchway; which was full amidships. 
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This appeared to have a cover of steel, but it was 
uow unscrewed ; and I stepped, at the skipper’s 
invitation, into tlio small iron cabin, anti waited for 
wlff.t was to come. Hut my heart was in my mouth ; 
and I hope never to know a similar quarter of an 
hour so ion# as I live. 

The second to step aboard was Monk; the third 
was Joyce himself When wo were all seated, the 
skipper went to a frame with many levers, but Adam, 
began to banter me. 

“ Ticveua,” said he, “ 1 wish T’d thought to have 
offered 3 011 a whisk}'- and-soda before we started ; 
it' we get stuck below the sea hero fo:* a fortnight, 
foil’ll forget the flavour.” 

“ That wouldn’t. troublo me ! ” cried 1 ; “ and as 
you’ve with mo, I’ll mako myself easy. It’s quite 
certain that } T ou would not go whero any such catas- 
trophe as a fortnight without whisky was possible. 
Lead on.” 

“ llut you’ve made your will ? ” asked ho. 

“Oh, two or three times,” said I, “and } r ou’re 
the solo executor. 1 trust you to see that e\«ry 
creditor I have is honestly paid a farthing in the 
pound.” 

“ Havo done with it!” cried tho skipper; .u.d a*: 
the same time he roared, “ Let her go ! ” to thoso on 
the yacht, and touched one of the lovers at his side. 

The small craft now began to move towards tho 
headland of dark rocks ; tho beautiful shape of »tho 
steamship that had carried mo from Europe became 
visiblo from stem to stern. As wo gained speed and 
began to rido through tho long swells, regardless of 
the water we shipped, I cotdd make out presently the 
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various serrations and shapes of the mighty barrier 
of volcanic rock towards which we were rushing. 
Hero, glistening as with quartz and mica, there as 
with jasper and felspar, the whole height of the 
of a sudden were struck by tho flash of the sun,' which 
leaped up above the waters and bathed thein in the 
flooding golden light of a Pacific morning. Tho 
lapping waves now sparkled v.ith a delicious radiance 
of light,. The yacht behind us showed balls’ of foe 
whenever tho .sun touched her brasswork ; nothing 
could have been purer than tho flowing seas; ’nothing 
more elevating than that superb coming of day ih 
that heart of the Southern Ocean. 

Wc had gone half a mile, perhaps, and could 
already hear the beat of the surf against tno rocks 
when the skipper spoke again. 

“ All hands below,” said he ; and at this he moved 
another lever, and the cap which fitted upon the top 
of our cabin glided into its place and then was screwed 
down from below. 1 could now feel that Warm air 
was rushing across my face from some tube, the thud 
of 'pumps was audible in the fore-compartment of the 
ship. Nor was the sense of semi-suflocation altogether 
wanting ; and tho knowledge that 1 was screwed down 
in an iron-hole, as securely as a man is screwed in a 
^coffin, sent a cold chill running along my spine. I 
had inclination to cry out aloud, to jump up and 
demand to bo released ; and when at length I felt tho 
ship sinking rapidly into the sea, and could watch tho 
surpassingly green waters playing upon tho black 
windows of the cabin, I believe that 1 gave up hope 
of seeing any land or any man again. 

One stay I had in this supremo montent, and it 
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came to. me from the confidence of the others. As 
the vessel sank and Monk sat back in his seat and 
sang a fragment of the first chorus fronf Led Hwjue- 
no( •*, the skipper, with immobile face, looked through 
the spy-glass beforo him and kept his hand to the 
regulate./. Ouco, indeed, Monk touched mo upon the 
shoulder. It was to point out to me a great shark * 
butting at one of the lenses, his pilot-fish Hashing by 
1,: m like silver streaks. A more horrible apparition, 
could not bo imagined than that or this ferocioas, 
threatCiling brute, which came at us ruth vast dis- 
tended jaws, and eyes that burned with anticipation. 

Anon the scene changed. The br*it began to 
slacken in her speed. In the place of the unbroken 
green sea around us were walls of rock and myriads 
of haunting shapes. I had conviction that we were 
passing through a tunnel ; yet was this the least of 
the wonders, for the tunnel was lighted by elec- 
tricity, the lamps giowirig beneath the rushing water, 
and casting upon our lenses a golden green light, 
which surpassed in beauty of hue anything I have 
seen. Here, too, were myriads. of fish, darting, 
sleeping, even lighting — fish with hideous pointed 
heads, fish of a hundred colours, glorious anemones, 
spreading weed, coral of amazing shape and form. 

It was, indeed, as a scene from some marvel- bool^ 
that one had read: some creation of enchantment, 
and not of reality. 

The passage of the tunnel occupied five good 
minutes, so far as my rough reckoning goes. I could 
not speak to my companions as we went, for the thud 
of the engines, the squelching of the air from the 
tubes, and the rattle of tie pumps which led them. 
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forbade all hearing. Presently, however, the ship 
began to steady herself ; then came muffled through 
the water the dull reverberations of some mighty 
gong ringing at the surface of the sea. A mon-Jnt 
later I know that wo were rising ; at the end of a 
minute. Captain Joyce turned the hatch with the 
lever -and raised it otl the’ ship. Once more I could 
breathe ; once more assuro myself that I was not 
^crewed down in an iron coffin, which was to car.y 
rnt to a living death. 

„ “Now,” said Adam, when the hatch was off, “I 
won’t say you’re there, Doctor, because you’re exactly 
two hundred, feet front there, lint if you’ll look up, 
you’ll see your destination.” 

I gazed up, to see that we were in a lvugo pit, upon 
a dark and still lake, which might have been a quar- 
ter of a mile long by a hundred yards wide. St'xsp, 
iron-liko inaccessible rocks bound us in on all sides. 
There was not even the sign of a ladder — only a 
small landing-stage with two men. 

“Well,” said 1, “it isn’t what I should call 
Buckingham Palace, and you don’t seem blessed with 
many stairs. Are we to climb up with our hands 
and teoth ? ’’ 

“ .Seeing that wo haven’t any dentists in the island, 
I can’t recommend that,” cried he ; “ but the light is 
deceiving you. That black line above us is the line 
of the lift.” 

“ I’m glad to see it,” said I ; "and may I never ride 
in a ship like that again as long as I live.” 

" If over you’re to leavo here, you’ll have to make 
the passage again,” cried ho; “it’s our front door, 
and we’ve no servants’ entrance. For the matter of 
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that, hector, it's a very good front-door, too, as some 
of the Governments will lind out if thev ever come to 

• ii *9 ■ 

rap upon it. 

. v Yes "^replied I. “ There can ho nothing else liko 
it in t.lio world.” 

“ Nothing ! ” said he, “ and as wo sailed the world 
ton years to lind it, wo should know. Hut after 
you ” ( 

* “Is the Italian ashoro?” I asked suddenly. • 
H^bent forward and whispered to me : * 

“ I wish lie were twenty fathoms down below,” said 
Tic; and with no more ado we entered the lift and 
mounted to the heights. Ten seconds datcr, a flood 
V sunlight fell upon my eyes, and all the sur- 
passing' beautfes of the Isle of Lights lay at my feet 
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CHAPTER IX 

TIIE ISLE OF LIGHTS. 

•There was at tho licail of the lift a company 
soldiers, numbering fifty, perhaps, and clad in an 
exceedingly pretty uniform of white and gold. They 
all carried swords with cunningly wrought blades 
shaped like the blades of scimitars ; and I noticed that 
revolvers were stuck in their bolts. A young officer, 
whe had the look of a Russian, gaveP the word to 
“ present arms ” as we arrived, and immediately the 
men formed round us, and began to march witr us 
toward our destination. 

I have said that when I came up from tho gorge 
of the sea the whole beauty of this wondrous island 
lay before my eyes ; and I confess it was to the islapd 
that I looked now,, rather than to the little company 
of men. From the sea I had observed noth’ng but 
the bare aspect of a mighty natural tower, rising 
sheer upon all sides above the waves. What a con- 
trast, then, was the succession of hill and valley, 
of shining gardens and limpid lakes, which now 
fell upon my view ! Trees of all sizes and forms ; 
palms whoso spreading leaves made tents in them- 
selves; cypresses casting great waves of delicious 
shade; cocoanuts irl thousands; bread-fruit trees; 
long and infinitely green grasses, shooting up in all 
the meadows; orchids of Hhe rarest, richest hues; 
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creepers, climbing plants, rcses in amazing profusion. 
Truly, the first vision of that paradise, the first breath 
of its sweetly-perfumed airs, was an operiing*o/ heaven 
t ,to fjje, of tho undiscovered land where the golden ago 
for evbr runs. 

Of dll these things I had now but the scantiest 
view, for Our guides' ‘hurried us along a fine path pf ' 
gravel bordered by sweeping shrubs of maize and 
quaint* firs, and palms heavy in thekaf; and so they ■ 
carrird us to a long white building which was set’on 
a hign "place, and commahdcd a view *of the whole 
f alley beneath. As we went, Adam told me at once 
what the object of tho journey was. * 

• “ The Count,” said he, “ who is, I may tell you 

now, the owrfcr of this place and of tho lives of all of 
us, will see you directly. When the interview is over, 
it diay be that he will wish you to see tho patient. 
Take my advice, and say nothing of the portrait I 
showed you upon tho yacht.” 

“ Thd patient is his daughter, is she not ? ” 

“His only daughter. She was born in Vienna 
eiglitoon years ago. Count Andrea* was then the eftiief 
minister in Austrian Poland. The ingratitude of 
Courts and the love of humanity drove him from tho 
world, lie came here after many years of wandering, 
and here he — and all of us — will end our lives. Oh, 
my dear Trevena ! learn to love tho Count, if you 
would love the noblest, greatest man that ever trod 
God’s earth.” 

“ I will try, for your sake. Is this his house wo 
are at now ?” * 

“ No other ; and we needn’t fear to wake him, for 
he always rises with the sun.” 
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W r e entered tlio house as lie spoke, or rather the 
courtyard of it, odorous with the perfume of a thou- 
sand flowers. It was a great circular chamber, with 
a gilded dome high above us, and a mighty basir of 
marble at its centre. Sun-fish, and others ot gold 
and silver, and rich blues, and strange variegations, 
swam amongst the floating lilies and great bell- 
shaped shrubs of the crystal water. There were 
birds of gorgeous plumage : parroquets, white roofer, 
stately storks, ^kingfishers chattering and fl uttering 
in the branches of the Spreading palms-; flic soft 
pounds of fountains splashing was like music to the 
cars. A few servants, in rich liveries of white — for 
whito was the prevailing colopr on the island — 
guarded the cntranco to other apartments giving oft 
from this entrance-hall; but scarce had wo waited 
the tick of a clock, when a serving-man in a richer 
dress than tlio others beckoned us to follow him, and 
when we had passed through two small and simply 
furnished rooms, wo stood in the presence of tho 
Count himself. 

For a spell I could find it possible only to observe 
the extraordinary richnoss of tlio room in which I was, 
a room which surpassed anything that I could conceive 
possible in tho attainment of artistic perfection. It, 
was a long room, thirty feet by thirty-live I should 
judge, and the scheme of it was tho faintest, most 
captivating shade of green. From its roof there 
depended lamps in silver filigree work, but tho frieze 
itself appeared to be of solid ivory, while the walls 
below were almost smothered in the very choicest 
water-colour drawings. For seats, there were lounges 
in gorgeous tapestry-work/ and scores of little inlaid 
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tables \ycrc crowded with .ornaments in Sevres and 
Dresden and fine bronze work. In ono corner I 
observed a great clock shaped like the full .figure of. a 
man whoso arms held up a dial, and I saw that a 
crucifix vftis nailed to the wall above the lounge 
whereon the Count now sat. 

Upon the face of -this man, in whom I felt so potent 
an interest, there was glowing a soft light of tlio sun, 
which j fell through windows of the faintest stained 
"lass, lie seemed to bo an old maft, ( and somewhat 
infirm, 1 -am,! was d) sed ■< in the uniform of - live 
Austrian (luard. is iron-grey board fell almost 'to* 
his waist ; his hands were long and talon-like ; his 
-taco was worn with furrows and wrinkles, and was 
white and bloodless. Yet his eyes spoke strongly ot 
a fire of thought and action burning in his mind. 
Tliejy were eyes that could lio very still and peace- 
ful, and yet could turn upon a sudden with the 
devouring gaze of ono who reads you before you 
speak — who knows your thoughts almost as you 
shape them. 

° When wo entered the room tln-ro were thrco*at- 
tendants by Iho lounge of the Count; but lie rose 
on seeing mo, and stood up as straight and erect aa 
a man of twenty. 

“ Doctor Trovcna,” said he, in English as good as 
my own, “ an old man welcomes you with all his 
heart, and thanks you for coming here.” 

With that ho turned to Adam, and greeted him 
with great affection ; but no sooner were the words 
done than he raised his hand, and all withdrew from 
the room. Then he bade mo seat, myself. 

“ Doctor,” said he, 11 before I talk to you, let them 
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set us something. Try our home-grown coffee and 
our home-grown liqueur. I think they will differ from 
anything you »havo tasted in Europe.” 

He touched a gong at the suggestion, and a 
servant placed before us two porcelain cups f.m of' 
very thick, rich coffee, and two small glas-es of a 
liqueur which was exceeding pleasant upon tho 
tongue, having the flavour of nectarines strong about 
jt.' The Count drank his coft’ce at a draught, and 
then passing me a very fine Egyptian cigarette, he 
lighted one himself and began to speak. 

, “ You will have been asking yourself,” said he, in 

a very gentle voice, “ what sort of man I am, ever 
since you set foot, upon my yacht. And I should not 
blame you if you came to a very ill opinion of me.” 

“ Indeed, I havo done nothing of tho sort ,” replied 
I. “Mr. Monk has taken too good a care of your 
reputation." 

“Ah!” cried he, “ that was like him. And so ho 
speaks well of me ? " 

“He does ; no man could speak better.” 

And he has hinted to you why I was led to 
commit what must have looked to you like an 
outrage.” 

“Ho gave me no reason other than the need for 
my services.” 

“ Exactly ; that is the only reason. I have here, 
Doctor, a community of over a thousand souls, whom 
it is the ambition of my life to protect against powers 
and people that would injure them. Many of theso 
men arc hunted fugitives ; some are undeserving of 
my help; others have become exiles in an honest 
attem to better their fallow-creatures, to upraise 
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the poor, to mitigate human suffering, to alter that 
woo of destiny which presses so heavily on all 
humanity in this fateful century. These inert arc my 
children. I have rescued them, some from the prisons 
01 France, stnne from Siberia, some from New Cale- 
donia, soi re from the lies do Saint, off Cayenne. I 
take them f v om the world, and I admit them to the 
brotherhood of my wealth and of my home. I havo 
formed, as you may see, and as you will see, in my t 
own time, a city which is impregnable against th 0 
Powers. The ships of a thousand nations could not 
hunt me from this my home while my people aro 
faithful to me. None the less is it necessary that I 
guard, so far as may be in my power, against every 
danger of the, discovery of my retreat For that 
reason I was compelled to bring you here by stealth. 
Is it r good reason ? ” 

I think I must havo nodded my head in answer, 
for the man’s tale was so amazing that I could find 
no words upon my tongue. When he began to speak 
again his voice was yet softer than it had been, and 
lie bent forward toward me as one who invites 
confidence. 

“ Doctor,” said I10, “if you forgive the means, tho 
end is soon told. I have informed yon that there aro 
many hundred souls in this island, all very dear to 
me. There is one among thorn for whom I would 
shed every drop of my blood, and thank God, if it 
could help her. I refer to my daughter, Fortune. 
Cut off here as I am, in a work which I believe 
to be the work of Almighty God,, this child of mine 
is like a chain of roses round my heart. She is the 
softening link in every fetter of anger I am tempted 
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to forge; she is the sweet, blessed influence of my 
life ; she is — ay, a thousand times — the angel pi tho 
house. Nc<jd I tell you that she is your patient, and 
that to sec her I have brought you all theso thousands 
of miles ? ” 

•‘‘Can you tell mo anything of her symptoms ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Alas ! I have no terms which would help a 
medical man. We have-hero with us a young Russian 
— Kryganovskt— ' whom I brought out of Siberia two 
years ago, and he got some knowledge of meuicine at 
Moscow. He declares she is suffering from a very 
gradual decay of mental power.” 

"How docs the decay show itself — any strangeness 
of action, aberrations, wanderings ? ” . « 

“ Not exactly ; but great excitability of mind, often 
a trance-like condition, enduring for twenty or thirty 
hours. Sometimes she will weep for days together, 
sometimes sit moodily, as if all the world were dead 
to her. As the months pass, Doctor, I fool that she 
is, indeed, sinking into her grave, and drawing me 
dywn with her. Savo her life, and I will reward you 
as physician was never rewarded yet. Restore her to 
mo, and I will bo grateful as man never was. Give 
life to her checks, and whatever wish your imagination 
can conceive, that wish will I gratify.” 

“One question more, and I will sec her,” said 
I. “Have you any reason to suspect that a flec- 
tion — nay, love — for any man is at the bottom of 
the trouble ? ” 

He looked at mo seriously as ho spoke. ' Then ho 
brought his fist heavily upon the table before him. 

“Doctor Trevena,” syd he, “the love of my 
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daughter is not for any man.; let none dare to speak 
to mo of it!” 

l’assion dominated the Count, stood wit Ijvidly in 
liis eyes It seemed to me, when I remembered the 
lmpre&ion The picture had made upon mo, that I 
stood in ii.linilfi peril in consenting for a moment to 
seo his daughter ; but before I could say “ Ay ” or 
“Nay,” ho had touched his gong, and servants wore 
ready to conduct me to her chamber. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE SUBJECT OF THE PICTURE. 

The Count spoko a few words in (Herman to the 
man-servant \fho now appeared before him ; and when 
he had got'his answer, he led the way from 'the room. 
We passed quickly .trough another chamW, which 
was filled with books from floor to coiling; thence wo 
entered a little garden, which was full of odorous 
blooms and tropic palms. I learnt, that his daughter’s 
apartments were at the far side of this acre of flower 
and fern, and as the Count, went he said some words 
to warn me against my welcome, 

“My daughter,” said ho, “ is hot likely to prove a 
ready patient. She has theories of her own upon 
medical science, and believes that physicians can 
minister to ailments but not to disease. I fear 'you 
will find her unlraclablc and somewhat obstinate, 
Doctor.” 

“Tho symptom of her trouble, Count,” said I. 
“These things aro invariably to bo set down to an 
abnormal condition of mind or body; they do not 
disturb me at all. 1 have made it the purpose of my 
life to study tho brain, and knowledge begets con- 
fidence. If she is to bo cured, 1 will cure her.” 

"That shall bc«i great day in your life” said ho; 
and with that he entered his daughter’s apartments 
and knocked upon the d<A>r of her room. 
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At the second knock, the door was thrown open, 
and wo passed into the chamber of the girL It was 
a small room, but the beauty of it was r>,ot to bo 
questioned. I saw that it was hung in blue and 
silver, -and That a conservatory of unusual size opened 
at the hr end of it. Croat couches of ebony, with 
tapestry covers, as well dono as the Gobolin tapestries 
at Windsor, served in the placo of chairs. There was 
a harp in one corner ; a grand piano in satinwood , , 
with panels painted by modern French and English 
masters, *ln another ; an organ with silvered pipos was 
lmilt into the wall at the end which faced the con- 
servatory. I observed that the room was lighted from 
chandeliers of Venetian glass tilled with wax tapers, 
and that the electric light, used everywhere in the 
apartments of the Count, was not here to be seen. 
But the number of paintings was no less than in the 
other chambers, and flowers of great perfection and 
size sprang up in every nook and cranny. 

All this, as I say, was to be seen at a glance; but 
my eyes wero turned almost immediately from a con- 
templation of tho mere material to tlyit of tho liumfai 
now before mo. Tho Count’s daughter lay upon a 
lounge drawn near to tho open window. Sho was 
clothed in a morning gown of puro white, having a 
girdle of solid gold about her waist, and tho mother- 
of-pearl clasp with tho golden letters at her breast 
Her auburn hair was knit up in a groat coil, without 
ornament, and, save for the girdle of gold, no jewellery 
of any sort was upon her dress or her fingers. 

I observed at once the singular sv eetness of her face 
even in repose ; but the amazing ej’es, which wero 
alight with the fire of passkHi and of intellect in the 
F 2 
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picl.uro, wero now drooping and duli. Nevertheless 
{lid I Cool that tho strange, unavoidable, inexplicable 
spell which tho painting had cast upon mo was re- 
newed, intensified, mado more real in tho presenco 
of the living woman to whom my skill was to 
minister. 

When wo entered tho room thero were two persons 
with my patient. Ono was a young girl dressed much 
after tho fashion of a London hospital nurso ; tho 
dthor was a man, perhaps of twenty-five years of ago, 
■a 'fair-haired naan, A-A 'one of great stature. Tho 
Count introduced him at once ; but ho gave mo no 
friendly look, and 1 saw that my presence was not 
welcome to him. s 

“l)r. Trovena,” said tho Count, “ this is liy friend 
Kryganovski, of whose services to my daughter I have 
mado mention, lie will now gladly leave tho case to 
you. Let mo introduce you to it.” 

Tho words were spoken flippantly ; but tho man’s 
exceeding love for his daughter stood marked in his 
look — nay, even in his gesture. As for the llussian, 
he drew back with sullen ill-will, and immediately 
left tho room. Then 1 turned to tho couch and to 
my patient. 

“ I make the acquaintance of your daughter with 
infinite pleasure, Count,” said I ; "it is my hope that 
I may now have a long conversation Avith her.” 

“ In Avhich case I am better away,” said ho. “ I 
shall aAvait you in my room, Doctor.” 

Thus wo wore left — the girl and I — the nurse alone 
witnessing our interview. I drew a couch near to 
hers, surd looked into her eyes. She Avas very pale — • 
pale to loveliness; her *skin was clear as paper of 
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cream ; there was a flush, almost a hectic flush, of reel 
upon her cheeks. Nor for somo minutes would sho 
look at me, turning away with that which war near 
to rudeness and playing with a little mandoline which 
she held in hor hands. 

J was '•fho first to break the silence. 

" I am hoping that you speak English,” said I at a 
venture. 

“ Oh, indeed !” she cried ; “ and suppose 1 did not? 
— how -/tinny that would he ! ” • 

“lint you speak it admirably, T find!” 0 said I next. 

“T was ten years in London!” she exclaimed — 
“long enough to get an accent.” •• 

» “ London is my nemo,” said J, encouraged but a 
little. “ i have come from London to see you.” 

“ What a waste of time ! ” cried she striking a 
chord upon the instrument. 

“ Well,” said 1, “now that I see you, I think you 
are right. There is nothing whatever the matter with 
you.” 

It was a word at hazard, but it did more than a 
thousand questions could have done.. " 

No sooner had 1 said it than she turned upon mo 
those wondrous eyes of hers, and I saw that they were 
full of laughter. 

“ Oh, Doctor,” she said, " tell mo that again.” 

“ With pleasure,” said I. “ You appear to mo to 
be perfectly well, but you want change. If I could 
prescribe for you as I would, I should order a danee 
once a week and a picnic every other day as good 
things to begin upon.” '* 

“ And you don’t want mo to take feeding things 
out of ugly bottles ?” she asSved ; "you don’t want to 
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feel my pulse, or put *a piece of wood upon my 
chest ? ” 

“Someday,” suit l I, "wo will do that, just to re- 
mind you that I am a doctor; in the meanwhile ted 
me about these trances of yours. I have heard about 
them from the Count, and am interested.” 

The brightness left her face when I spoke of 
trance; and her eyes lighted up with a look which 
was one of fear and loathing and of very great* pain. 

* “My trances !” exclaimed she; “oh, Doctor, they 
♦make me shudder to think of them. When ono 

*4 

comes upon me 1 am like a dead woman — a dead 
woman wlto can see and hear and know all that is 
happening near to her. Wha* I sutler then I coif id 
never tell you. Sometimes 1 strugglb for hours to 
move oven a linger, and to burst the bonds which 
seem to hold me still* upon my bed. The feeing is 
dreadful; it is death, and a thousand times worse 
than death. 1 fear often that they will carry me out 
while I still live and bury mo; and that thought 
nearly drives me mad. What, could my gratitude to 
ydu be if you cured me of this awful illness!” 

Her face had Hushed crimson while she spoke, and 
she lay panting upon the couch, a sweet picture of 
beauty and of weakness. I availed myself of her out- 
break to take her hand in mine ; but my own lingers 
trembled at the warmth of her touch, and for some 
moments I could scarce count the beat of her pulse. 

* “ Your trance,” said I, speaking with what gentle- 
ness of voice I could command, “may he set down to 
a general lowness Of condition. If you will permit 
me one moment, I will listen to your heart. 1 think 
we can cure this with very little trouble.” 
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She did not resist, and I placed my stethoscope 
upon her chest. Her heart was organically sound, but 
was doing its functions very ill — was, in fiket, at a 
great ebb of weakness. In the same way, I found that 
her lungs Hrerc whole, though sho had wasted in her 
arueinic condition, and was thin and weak. It seemed 
to me that I could cure her if only she would be 
reasonable ; and I thought that I had made such good 
progress? that I might hazard the subject of medicines. . 
Nav, Tjiy desire to save her became stronger eveny 
moment I was with her ; and in the searching glance of 
her eyes I drew the deepest inspirations from my skill. 

“Tell me,” said 1, suddenly: “you would do much 
to^liave no more trances ? ” 

“I would dy anything !” she cried. “ Keep me from 
that awful sleep, and I will be as obedient as a child.” 

“ .You would oven take some tabloids I will make 
u p ft >r you ? ” 

Sho pulled a wry face. 

“I thought you prescribed dances,” said she 

“ Certainly ; dances for sweets, iron for bitter. But, 
of course, if you won’t take it, you must have mere 
trances.” 

She shuddered at the thought. 

“ You are like the rest of them, after all,” said she ; 

“ you can do nothing without blue bottles, and a 
twelfth part to be taken three times a day. And they 
said you were so clever ! ” 

“ Well,” said I, “ whether I am clever or no, you 
shall tell mo when I have been here a month ; and if 
you don’t learn to lilco mo a little then, I will go back 
to London.” 

She turned upon me wilji an interested look. 
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“Tell me about England!" cried she; “jjt will bo 
better medicine than any you could make for mo. 
Itcmembpr, Poctor, that 1 am shut up in this placo 
for life — shut up with murderers and felons and hate- 
ful men, who live upon my father, and woiild take his 
life to-morrow if they dared. Oh ! it' is a' dreadful 
punishment ! What have I done to deserve it ? ” 

" Does your father never take yon to Europe?” I 
asked. 

, “ Ho will never leave what he is pleased to flail bis 
kingdom,” replied she. “He will stay until ho dies, 
ol those who live upon him kill him. There is no 
hope for mg, 1 am buried here for ever.” 

She began to work herself up into a stat e of grevt 
excitement at the thought, and the hysteria, which 
was her chief ailment, camo upon her with tears and 
wild weeping. In her abandonment to grief sh<j. was 
no less pretty than when 1 had first seen her ; and 
her amazing auburn hair now foil all about her body 
and her breast rose and fell like the sea with her 
emotion. It lay upon me then to use all my skill to 
soe,tlio her, and I put my hands uj>on her brow, and 
began to exert my whole mind to quieten her. I 
found that she was a good subject, for presently 
sho ceased to weep, and fell into an even, satisfying 
sleep ; and when I had watched her a little 
time, I crept from the room, and left her to her 
nurse. 

But already my mind was burning with an uncon- 
trollable longing for her; and as I camo into tho 
garden before tho Counts house, it seemed to mo that, 
if he could have read my heart, tho affair had ended 
there and thon. < - 
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* CHAPTER XL 

# 

I FACE A GREAT DANGER. 

When I came into the garden, my head full of hope 
and fear aim of many emotions, a glorious sun of* 
nmrnipg was ] touring upon the multi coloured flowofs, 
and lighting with a thousand hues the gushing waters: 
of the iountains. I could look from the high paths of * 
the garden over tho verdurous glades and shady foiosls 
of the island : and T did not fail to observe the shimmer 
of white holism and of other great buildings shining 
as with brick of marble in the powerful rays. Hero 
were spires and domes of infinite beauty, minarets as 
of mosques, the Gothic nave of a great church, a 
building of Grecian, design which seemed to be a 
theatre, the iron gates of a wooded park, the mirror- 
like surface of lakes, the spray and foam of vast foun- 
tains. It was a scene to engross, to fascinate — a see' no 
to recall tho memory of fabulous lands, to bring tho 
mind to a great joy — in the possession of life and 

I stood for some minutes after leaving tho chamber 
of Fortune, wondering at the beauties unfolded beforo 
me. It may bo that mingled with my meditations 
were feverish and disquieting anticipations of the im- 
mediate future. I know that, whatever should como 
to pass, tho face of tho Count’s daughter could never 
l*e blotted from my memory ; that noither the hazard 
of suffering nor the darker of my environment 
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could coin pel mo to think of her as I had r thought 
hitherto of women I had known. And in this 
reflection, I began to ask myself what was my duty 
to the Count ; liow I stood with him who had been 
so ready to give me his confidence. 

The sound of a step upon the path turned me from 
my problem in social jurisprudence. I looked up to 
see Kryganovsdu, the Russian, waiting as if he would 
, speak to me. Rut he had strong passion written upon 
his face; and when lie had made a gesture aijd had 
advanced tv:o steps towards me, lie, of a sudden, 
turned upon his heel and left the garden. The action 
was surprising, at the least; and it occurred to me 
that the man resigned his case with ill will ; but I put 
the matter from my mind, and with n« more delay I 
sought tlio Count. 

lie was wai fimr for mo in his library. I divined 
that ho had been pacing up and down looking for my 
coming ; but he restrained himself from any out- 
burst of wild questioning, and uttered the simple 
monosyllable — 

Well ? ” 

I answered him as he would have wished. 

“Count,” said I, “it is early to promise, but I 
believe that I can cure your daughter in a month.” 

At this saying he fell upon his knees in prayer, 
and for some moments his eyes were full of great 
thankfulness and gratitude. When he rose up ho 
took both my hands in his and held them for long 
minutes, while all his anxiety took shape in many 
questions. 

“ You can cure her ? ” said he. “ Then you do not 
fear paralysis of the brain/? * 
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“ Such talk is child’s nonsense!” cried L “She is 
suffering from pure hysteria.” 

“ And you have proscribed for her ?’• » , 

“ I havo promised to ; but it suddenly occurs to 
mo (hat wo want drugs.” 

“ Nay,” said he ; “ there is no drug in the pharma- 
copoeia v.lfich I have* not in my cabinet.” 

“That is gacat. news ; it would be too much to 
suggest that you have tabloids.” • 

“ Indeed, 1 have a complete ease of them. I \?ill 
now put it -in to your care. When you have looked at 
it, let mo beg of you to rest, for 1 hear you had a long 
night upon (he yacht.” 

“ I will take you at your word ; my eyes are full of 
sleep. I doift think 1 have closed them for twenty 
hours.” 

fie wfis now very light of heart and cheery in his 
talk, and he led me to his medicine-chest; and when 
I had admired its completeness, ho rang for them to 
show mo to (he suite of rooms that had been placed 
at^uy disposal. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “ welcome again, and the thaTiks 
of all my heart for jour service. It will be my w'ork 
to make your life here a pleasure and a happy remem- 
brance. To-morrow 1 will begin to show you ; ome of 
the wonders of my kingdom. You have learnt already 
that it is a land of many beauties, of unfailing suu 
and flowers ; and whatever it contains, of thut you are 
to consider yourself master.” • 

lie bowed to mo with all an Austrian’s courtesy, 
and his servant led me through the gardens again, and 
so to a broad road, whereby, when we had Avalked a few 
hundred yards, we came t% a low bungalow, which, I 
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learned, was to be my homo. It was furnished with a 
splendour equal to that I had seen in the Count's own 
house; and 1 found that I could see from my windows, 
through a chasm of the cliffs, the Pacific and the out- 
lying coral reefs which defended the island. Here, in 
a bedroom lighted by the electric ligllt, and full of 
b r ooks, and Hewers and wonderful grasses springing up 
from porcelain pots, I lay upon a great bed of ebony- 
•wood, and even with my mind resting upon the J strange 
tilings that hn(t happened to me 1 fell into a "fretful 
sleep, and dreamed again of the consultation, and of 
the now force which had come into my life. For thus 
it was, always from this time, that the eyes of the child 
were ever looking into mine ; and, waking or sleeping, 
I seemed to feel the touch of her hand, her sweet 
breath falling softly upon my cheeks. 

My fatigue must have been great, for I slept the 
afternoon through, and when I awoke at sundown I 
had no inclination to rise from my 'bed. At that hour 
servants brought me a lavish dinner, and set it out 
with a tine show of silver and cut-glass; others kindled 
a fire of sweet-smelling logs upon my hearth, for it fell 
cold at the first of the night; and when they had my 
assurance that I would not join the Count's party until 
the morning, they withdrew and left me to myself. 

I partook slightly of the food brought to mo before 
the departure of the serving-men; and now lit one of 
the cigars of which an inlaid cabinet at my bedside 
was full. The cigars were of the finest tobacco, and, 
by the taste of them, such as only a connoisseur 
may buy. There tfas a cup of the exquisite colfeo 
set upon iny little table; but I had shut off the light, 
and the flicker of the log fire alone cast a dull and 
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rest loss glare upon the painted coiling and line 
panelling of my chamber. 

In tliis lialf-rcst and half-light I lujt flunking for 
more than an hour, while the perfect tobacco quieted 
my nerves and brought upon me a great state of con- 
tent. At? that time all the wonderful things that had 
happened to mo since I loft London passed rapidly 
through my thoughts. I remombored my last night 
in Wel'occk Street, my journey upon the yacht, my. 
first amazement at the picture of Fortune, the mighty 
electric light, my journey below the sou, and it was 
as though it had all passed a year ago, rather than 
within the forty days. Then I remember thinking 
how curious it was that the Count should have found 
an island which could bo reached only by a tunnel 
beneath the sea. 1 recalled the dread of that passage 
in tjie submarine boat ; I dwelt upon the Count’s 
threat that he would bear no man to speak of love for 
his daughter. And in the same thought I confessed 
to myselt that 1 loved her. 

How it was I cannot toll, but, as these reflections 
came to me, the image of the ltus^ian, Kryganovski, 
suddenly flashed upon my vision. It occurred to me 
that the man’s eyes were full of hate when I entered 
Fortune’s room in the morning. Was it possible that 
ho, too, had been a victim to her waywardness and 
her beauty ? If so, his anger was to bo explained — it 
remained to be proved if it was to bo feared. 

My cigar had gone out as this speculation troubled 
mo, and the moon had risen, its light flooding through 
the windows of my bungalow. I*could see away over 
the island, whore many lamps and lanterns were as 
stars amongst the woods |nd gardens; I heard tlio 
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music of a string band floating up irom the valley. 
The sweet harmonics soothed me to sleep. I had 
begun to jloze lightly when the sound of a footstep in 
the verandah waked mo with a start. 

For some moments 1 did not move, thinking, 
perhaps, that a servant came to see liov I lived. Yet 
I thought it curious that whoever visited my room 
should como so stealthily. And this feeling was 
. stronger when anon theft) fell across my Hoo* in the 
moonlight a warning shadow. Plain as day 't. was, 
and easily tc bo recognised — the figure of a tall man, 
and that man Kryganovski ! 1 could even see that he 

had no hat upon his head, and came step by step with 
the cunning and quiet, of a footpath 

“ What did the man want ? *' 1 asked tlio question 
again and again as his shadow passed from one window 
to another, and became fixed at last within a hrnd’s- 
breadth of the door. There he stood, and it,' was 
ridiculous to see how queer a shape tho silhouette of 
him had as ho peered through tho glass and seemed 
to bo listening. For my part I determined that I 
would not interrupt him, and I feigned sleep ; but I 
began to foar exceedingly when I remembered that 
I was not armed, and had no weapon, not so much as 
a common knife, within my reach. And during tho 
whole of it the Russian stood at tho door until, his 
shadow suddenly vanishing, I know that ho was coining 
toward my bed. 

Of my feelings during that long-drawn moinont I 
can tell j t ou nothing. So far as recollection helps me 
now, I recall only tlyit 1 lay as one fascinated There, 
in the light of the moon, the man was crawling 
towards my bed, hato an g 1 resentment shining from 
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his eyes. „ I could see the blade of a knife gleaming 
below his right hand. I remember that he wore a 
mess-jacket, and that his shirt had buisb open at the 
stud-hole. But for the moment I was unable to lift a 
hand or to utter a cry. I was rigid with the fear of 
death, toiiguclfiss, incapable of doing aught but listen 
to the rapid beatings of my heart. 

In this state. I lay until the man was almost upon 
my l>cd. With a sudden motion ho raisod himself • 
from his stooping posture, and mailci a quick stop 
towards me; but this was the breaking of the spell 
upon me. With a loud cry for help, I sprang from •> 
the bed, and the blow which ho bad aimed, struck the 
clot hes as they fell from my grasp. Before he could 
strike again 1 *vas at the door; but ho had, by what 
means I know not, secured it behind him, and thus 
was I left at his mercy. From this it was idle to 
expect anything. The fiercest passion existing, the 
passion of uncontrollable jealousy, was upon him, and 
he sprang at mo again as I stood fumbling at the 
lock. So well aimed was his blow at this second 
attempt that his knife cut tho skin .of my neck, a?id 
then buried itself deeply in the wood of the panel. 
There, as it stuck quivering, I grasped him with all 
my strength, and for long moments wo swayed together, 
sending small tables rolling upon tho floor, and tho 
blooms in showers upon tho soft mats beneath our 
feet. Nor did 1 doubt, for a moment what the end of 
it would bo, for I felt that ho had three times njy 
strength, and was crushing the life slowly out of me. 
Thus, foot by foot, wo staggered across the room, and 
fell together at the last quite near to the fire of logs 
and branches burning upon|ny hearth. 
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Now, how tlio notion name to me I cannot divino, 
but that heavy fall saved my life. As I lay within a 
yard of 'the tiro it occurred to me suddenly that I 
could make a weapon of one of tho lumps of wood 
then aglow with flame. Almost with tho thought my 
rigfjt hand pulled a brand from the hearth, 'Jmd while 
the Russian knelt low in the endeavour tc* choke mo, 
[ thrust the burning wood in his face, and with a great 
dry of pain he put his hands to his eyes and fell upon 
the floor. Iii Clie same minute the door of my room 
was burst open, and a dozen men with sworefe in their 
hands were between us. 

During the height of the hullabaloo it was impos- 
sible for me for a space to make myself understood. 
The Russian was bawling out with the pa!u in his 
eyes ; the troopers seemed ready to kill him as he lay. 
And we were just in tho thick of the noise and the 
din, when tho Count himself, and Adam with him, 
came running up the verandah. 

“Trevcna,” said Adam, speaking first, ‘‘in Cod’s 
name, what has happened ? ” 

- “ Your friend the Russian can best explain tliat 
said I. 

At this tho Count turned upon tho man a look 
which meant much. 

“ Take him out,” said he, stamping his foot, “ and 
let the others come to me.” 

They picked up the man and hurried him from the 
room, while all overwhelmed me with questions. Ten 
minutes later tho sound of a groat boll boomed over 
the island. 

“ They are ringing his death-knell,” said Adam to 
mo in a whisper ; “ ho wiP not see anothor sun 1 ” 
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CHATTER XII. 

A NIGHT OF WAKING. 

I have* said that there was a babbling of tongues and 
much noise in iuy room during the whole of this 
episode ; and it may be set down to this cause that I 
did not, at the hearing, understand fully the meaning 
of Adam’s words, hi or had 1 any opportunity to 
answer them, for the Count had taken my hand in 
his, and again and again he begged my pardon for 
the outrage of which I had been the victim. 

“I would have given my hands full of jewels, 
Hoot or!” he cried, with a great pity welling up in 
his voice, “never to have seen this man. lie owes 
liis very life to mo. I fetched him out of Siberia 
when he lay dying of fever. You pee how he has 
rewarded me. What can T say or do to atone for the 
crime of which he has been guilty ? ” 

“ It was an ungrateful act, I must admit," said I 
in reply; “but we must take a largo view of it. I 
hope you will not punish him on my account.” 

“ Nay,” said he, his face becoming very serious ; 
“ that is impossible. The safety of my people can 
never bo placed at the will of an assassin. Ho shall 
have justice— no more, no less — tbe justice which I 
pray Almighty God may be given to all of us.” 

“ M iy it be tempered wi^h mercy, is my earnest 
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hope,” I answered him ;, but I saw that there was 
anger in his eyes ; and when he had wrung my hand 
.Again, hoJcfbmo alono with Adam. 

I judged that it was then near to ten o’clock at 
night, but all my weariness had left hie, and my 
nerves were much shaken by the shock of the adven- 
ture! I knew that I could* not rest for many 
hours, and I suggested to my companion that wo 
should get what fresh air wo could - in the valley 
before the house. Ho was very ready to fall *u with 
• my views ; 'and when he had sent for lvino and wo 
had lighted cigars, ho put his arm through mine unu 
we passed into the garden. The night was then 
glorious; the shimmer of the moonbeams fell soft 
upon the silent pastures and the perfect palms; 
broad shadows of mighty trees lay spread out in 
lakes of silver radiance; the murmur of fountains 
came up on the breeze; a band was still playing 
in the park Indore the great building which 1 thought 
to be a theatre ; there was the sound of human voices 
and of laughter — a joy of the night such as l had 
never known. 

Wo had walked some way, silently enjoying our 
cigars, and had turned down towards the placo 
whence came the music before cither of us spoke. 
Hut the subject of the punishment of the Russian ran 
strong in my head, and when we had entered an um- 
brageous park, where ebony-trees and acacias and 
fine oaks stood, all lit by the perfect light, 1 began to 
talk of the affair. 

“ Tell me,” said I, “ what will happen to Krygan- 
ovski ? ” 

Adam took his cigar from his mouth, and when. 
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very slowly, Ho Had knocked tlio asli from it, He 
answered mo. 

“ II o will die.” * 

“ Die ! ” gried T ; " Hut not for ouc offence ? ” 
llo thought for some time beforo Ho answered 
When lie spoke it was as friend speaking to friend ; n 
nil confidence. 

“ You cannot understand," said he — “ you, wlio 
come luvo to find tilings of wliieli men in Europe 
Have nflvor dreamed. Look, Trcvena : I will talk Uf 
you as 1 would to my own brother. You Have seen 
(lie Count; you Have learned something of His life; 
Hut you must know Him more fully. Tie is a man in 
Heart as gentle as a child ; lie has given His money, 
his time, nay, all liis years, to befriend men who are 
outcast from humanity. Show him a felon lying 
stricken with fever in Cayenne, tell Him of a man 
suffering in Noumea, an oxilo worthy beyond his 
fellow's who is groaning under the Hush in Siberia, 
and He will not rest day or night until Ho Has brought 
that man here, to clothe him, to feed him, to set 
beforo bis eyes delights which few .could imagine. 
Do you think that all such are worthy ? Is it 
possible to humanity to bo lastingly grateful ? Will 
there be no blackguards, no hypocrites, no assassins, in 
a company of two or throe huudred drawn often from 
the dregs of criminality ? Yes, indeed : we have them 
all here, and for our very existence, wre must deal 
with them as they would with us did it lie in then; 
power. Some day, of course, we shall have to fight 
with the war-ships of Europe — the time will come 
when this island must prove its strength. How 
should we fare then, if traitor^ were amongst us when 
G 2 
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the enemy Avas at our gates ? I leave you to answer 
me.” 

“ Hav<5 y<fu no prisons ? ” I asked. 

“ We have the securest prison in the world, but it 
is not for murderers. For them, as you will see 
before dawn, there is only one way. I u is a terrible 
way. Yet I am sorry for Kryganovski, for I knew his 
secret. And he is not the first man who will die for 
love of a woman.” 

* I had guessed it long, but I said nothing! The 
man who was to perish had loved Fortune. 1 read it 
in his eyes at our first interview ; but my pity for him 
when the conviction came home to me was intense. 

“ Can nothing be done tc save him ? ” cried I. 
“ Will they not give me his life if 1 ask it ? ’’ 

“ They will never give you that : the law here is 
as hard as those rocks above us. It knows no mercy, 
it is meted out to the highest and the lowest, f 
myself, who am loved by the Count as though I wore 
his son, had died to-night if I had done as this 
Russian.” 

‘ He said no more at the moment, for we had come 
upon a well-planted square, lighted by many trem- 
bling arc-lamps. The building I had seen from the 
higher ground was now before me — a vast temple, 
with porch and columns and frieze in Doric fashion, 
and great splendour of gilt and painting in its entab- 
lature. The doors of it were closed, but there was 
light by which to see its magnificence and its amazing 
proportions; and 1 observed quite near to it a cafe, 
before the glass windows of which a number of men 
and women wero seated at small tables sipping wine 
or lager beer. In the c& itre of the square a band of 
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Hungarians played a wild and haunting melody ; and 
what with the colours of tho lanterns which swung in 
the trees, the sweetness of the night, asid the exhi- 
laration of. tho music, it was impossible to deny the 
bewitching spell or tho novelty of the scene. Nor 
did I forget as I looked upon it that I was in the 
Southern Tacific, many hundred miles from life and 
from civilisation. 

That there were women in the square surprised • 
mo ; btit they proved to be of all nationalities, as were 
the men who accompanied them. I saw Russians 
drinking spirits as freely as they drank vodki in 
northern latitudes ; Frenchmen with glasses of 
absinthe before them.; Germans sipping foaming 
beer; Italians thumbing cards; Hungarians nodding 
to the rhythm of the music. Hut of Englishmen I 
saw none — that is to say, there was no face which, on 
my lirst remarking it, appeared to be that of a fellow- 
countryman — nor were any of the women in any way 
suggestive of London. In this first assumption I was 
wrong, however, for hardly was I at the door of tho 
cafe, when a very stout man, with iron-grey hair and 
cheeks of abundant fulness, left his chair and waddled 
towards me. 

“I beg your pardon,” said ho, in a high and fife- 
like voice ; “ but you are tho doctor that nrn vod last 
night, I think ? I should bo obliged if you would 
prescribe for me.” 

“With pleasure,” said I. “From what do you 
suffer ? " 

Ho rolled into a chair and wiped his forehead with 
a handkerchief of exceeding size. 

“ I suffer— oh, my dear tor ! — I suffer everywhere 
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and the port-wine in this place isn’t drinkablo — it’s 
poison!.” 

“ Then why do you drink it ? ” I asked naturally. 

“ I must live. I am not. a subject lor beer, doctor,- 
beer kills me. Surely I am a very miserable man.” 

'I was about to answer him, but Adam put his arm 
in mine and drew me away. 

“Look hero, Dyer,”, said he, spcr&ing to the man, 
“ we’re too bus'- to listen to your ailments to-night. 

* * ' I ~ 

I’ve told you what to do. Run up U> the lighthouse 
every morning beforo breakfast, and live on brown 
bread and lemons.” 

He carried mo away without any other ex- 
planation ; but I heard the lav man gasping, “ Brown 
bread and lemons!” as ho went, and there was tho 
deepest disgust in his voice. When we were out of 
hearing I asked who the man was. ><■ 

“Ho," said Adam — lighting another cigar and 
calling to a waiter to bring us whisky — “ho is the 
biggest humbug in this community. Ilis name is 
J ( acob Dyer, and he has left two or three hundred 
widows and orphans penniless in London. The 
Count met him at Tahiti, where tho detectives were 
looking for him, and ho was weak enough to give him 
shelter." 

“And is there anything the matter with him?” 

“As much as with me. Ho cats enough for five 
men and drinks enough for seven. Wo can’t keep a 
drug in the modicine-chcst for him. He takes every- 
thing, from rhubarb to quinine. It’s a pity that his 
instinct always k<feps him off the poisons.” 

Ho laughed in his old way; but ho checked him- 
self after tho first outburst, and became very grave. 
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The tragedy of the night sat heavily upon us both. 
The music of the hand seemed ill-placed and jarring. 

“They must stop that noise in a minute or two,” 
said he suddenly. “ I wonder t hey haven’t heard. 
News such as we liavo is generally quick to get 
abroad. Ha ! — here they come ! ” 

A horseman rode up almost as he .‘'.poke, and, 
reining in his JUtle Hungarian pony at. the band- 
stand, made a sign to the leader. In the same* 
install., the music ceased, and the bell of the cathe- 
dral, which lay a good half-mile from us, began to 
boom dolefully. The men and women, who had been 
chatting idly, rose from their scats at the first stroke 
of tho hammer, and gathered together in excited talk. 
A few ol them left the square and struck upon a road 
which appeared to load to the summit of one of the 
hills. The example was contagious, for others 
followed ; and even Adam and myself were drawn as 
by an irresistible power to tho heels of the throng. 
Only the women stayed, huddled together with 
blanched faces; and so we left them as wo passed 
from the glare of tho are-lamps to. the darkness of 
tho rugged road upon which the light of the moon 
no longer shone. 

Though no one told me absolutely, I knew well, 
as 1 began the march up tho steep and rocky hill 
which tho excited crowd now trod, that I was to he 
t ho spectator of a tragedy, llad I been alone, and 
calm onough to rolled,, it, might bo that I had drawn 
back; but the strange inlluence of tho sceno, the 
force of the general example, the whole excitement 
of tho night and of my environment led mo on, as I 
have said, irresistibly. And^so it canto that I found 
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myself at last, when wo had continued to climb the 
side of tho hill for more than twenty minutes, out 
upon a rampart buried in the very face of tho 
gigantic clifi's, and so looking down slices upon tho 
still water of the Pacific. Two thousand feet below 
me the sea shone like a silver mirror. 1 coidd gazo 
over- upon tho coral reefs, or down into tho harbour, 
where lay the yachts and the iron ships I had seen on 
my first coming. 1 could observe the foaming 
breakers of the remoter ocean thrashing tho earner 
of rock which stood between our lagoens and tho 
unchocked waves. And all around me, their muzzles 
pooping frein steel turrets built into the rock, were 
guns of great size, or houses fo* ammunition, or flags 
for signalling, or stations for watching. The electric 
light, standing out a thousand l'eet abovo us, of a 
sudden enriched the whole scene with unsurpassable 
lays. It cast upon the faces of tho men about me a 
glow at once paling and illuminating, so that awe 
seemed to come upon the throng, and they stood 
motionless, scarce whispering or lifting a look to 
change their standing-places. 

As for myself, I was as one bewitched. I had 
thought to come out to seo a man dio ; but hero was 
no instrument of death, no prisoner. Only a rampart 
with a stone wall threo feet high at its seaward side ; 
a rampart ending at last in an open platform of rock, 
in no way defended by rope or balustrade. Soon it 
was apparent that tho tragedy was to be played upon 
this platform. The dirge of a drum rolled upon tho 
air : a few soldiors >with drawn swords drow up upon 
the unwalled rock ; a priest holding a crucifix walked 
with slow step ; Ivrygano^ski followed him with bent 
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head and. bloodless face. Once upon tho plateau, the 
priest knelt to pray ; and then I saw the Count him- 
self. llo stood motionless, his body erect, his hands, 
gripped oro upon tho other. And when tho priest 
had made an end of his devotions, the old man spoke 
with a voice clear as a bell and plain to be heard by 
every observer of the weird spectacle. 

“ Felix Kryganovski,” said the Count, “ l have few 
words to say to you, for this is no hour of reproach. 
When you were friendless, 1 became a friend to you ; 
when you wero in prison, 1 brought you out; when 
you were dying, I nursed you to life. As Christ 
commanded me, I made you my brother ; I took you 
into my house; I loved you, and sought your love. 
What have you given mo as your thank-oiVering '{ 
For my affection, hate; for my friendship, ingrati- 
tude; for my gifts, crime. Shall such a one as you 
live amongst my people ? Nay, may God judge be- 
tween us — that God beforo whom you are now to 
appear, and to whoso mercy I commend you. Oh, 
my son, my son! pray for that forgiveness in heaven 
which you may not find on earth !. Pray to your 
Maker as I pray for you.” 

Ho ceased to speak, but tears were streaming down 
his face, and I10 had fallen upon his knees. Many of 
those about mo imitated him in the act; and for 
many minutes there was the murmur of supplication 
thcro under tho glow of tho outstanding beacon. But 
the Russian himself did not kneel ; I10 only covered 
his faco with his hands, and when ho had remained 
thus for tho spaco of fivo minutes I saw tho Count 
make a signal, and a file of men with muskets stepped 
forward upon tho rock, 'ljjioy had come too late, 
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however. Quickly, and with a word of defiimee upon 
his lips,. Ivryganovski sprang high into the air and 
‘‘leapt froifi the height to the sea. We watched the 
body turning over and over as it hurled towards tl# 
still lagoon; we saw his hands outstretched and his 
clothes spread with the wind. Then, with a dreadful 
crash, he struck the water, and fountains of foam hid 
him from our sight. , 

But a shudder passed over the observing throng, 
and there were white faces to sec as the men turned 
' and went down towards the city. 
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CHAPTER XIT1. 

T FIND MY PATENT WORSE. # 

On tli'o morning following the death of Kryganovski 
I was awakened at a very early hour by the heavy 
fall of rain upon tho broad leaves of tho palms in my * 
verandah. I had enjoyed profound rest" for a few 
hours after tho sceno upon the ramparts ; and though 
1 had no inorfl fears for my safety, they had placed a 
sentinel before my house ; and from that time forward 
this, was their custom. But 1 had slept unconscious 
of his presence, and remarked it only when the hum 
of the nyn, which came down in sheets upon the land, 
forbade mo to lie longer. 

I have said that 1 had slept with profound rest ; 
but ibis, I think, was the outcome uf the react, ion' of 
excitement and of my long walk, in the night. When 
1 awoke, thoro was acted again in my mind tho whole 
of tho grim business which I witnessed ; I found that 
my temples were hot and my eyes burning. This set 
me longing for a bath, though 1 had no notion if one 
were to bo had in tho houso; but when 1 had touched 
my boll, a servant came and pointed out to me at tho 
rear of tho bungalow a plunge of some size, built of 
marble in a little room whos® windows wero of 
stained glass. In this basin I bathed to my con- 
tent, and was then shown* a largo and exceedingly 
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comfortable chamber, giving off from my Jbedroom, 
which had been markocl as my dwelling-place. It was 
.arranged entirely for a man of bachelors habits, with 
lounges and Eastern mats and a profusion of books, 
and there wero even tennis-racquets and guns, and a 
grand piano near the open windows. Hero I dis- 
covered that my breakfast was spread: 1 a meal of 
many dishes, accompanied by the coffee — of which I 
shall never cease to sing the praises — and much cool- 
ing fruit, but particularly melons and oranges and 
•grapes, of astounding size. 

At the end of my meal, there being no message 
from the Count, I began to think about my plans for 
the day. I had now grown somewhat used to my 
position, and I could remember without hurt that I 
was a prisoner. Nor is this any matter for wonder, 
since I thought day and night of my patient , and, 
more than this, was in a very El Dorado, a land over- 
flowing with milk and honey and all the sweet things 
of life. Na y, I brought myself even to a state of 
great content, and of hope that there would he no 
sifdden awaking from these days of visions ; and in 
this mood, for the desiro was now strong upon me, 1 
determined that I would see Fort une at the earliest 
moment. 

Thero being a servant at hand, the fulfilment of 
this wish was no difficult affair. I penned a note and 
sent it across to the Count's house ; and then I went 
to stroll upon the verandah before my dwelling, and 
to watch the pitiless rain sweltering upon roof and 
pasture. To my astonishment, the verandah was not 
empty. The man Jacob Dyer — the fat man with a 
partiality for medicines-ysat ujx>n a chair smoking a 
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cigarette^ and when he saw me, he had great joy 
of it. 

“ Oh, my dear Doctor!” cried he, waddlihg towards 
me, “ what> good fortune to catch you ! I have been 
wailing hgrc an hour.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ you’ve been getting the fresh air, 
anyway. What’s the matter this morning ? ” 

Ho dropped with a thud into the basket-chair, and 
began a whole history. 

“ \ou don’t know, perhaps, that I was a great man 
in England t ” said he. “ Ah, but I was ! I remember 
the day when my name Avas at the top of sixteen com- 
panies.” 

“ Might I ask,” exclaimed I maliciously, “ Avhy it is 
not at the top how ? ” 

“Enemies, my dear doctor,” said he — "enemies and 
g':eed # There Avas a timo when I made forty thousand 
in a week. Hoav the champagne corks How ! ” 

1 did not like to suggest that the directors flew 
subsequently ; but I put it another Avay. 

“ Things broke badly for you after a Avhilc, didn’t 
they ? ” asked I. 

“ Badly ! that’s no word for it. There Avero three 
hundred writs out against me in a fortnight. 1 could 
have papered a church Avith them.” 

“You should havo set up as a decorator,” I 
suggested. 

“Ah!" said he, “it’s sport to you, but it Avas 
death to me. I knew I couldn’t face the conspiracy 
of rogues who had faAvned upon me, and I left Eng- 
land, house and wife and child, and eleven hundred 
dozen of wines. There Avasn’t a finer cellar than mine 
in the kingdom.” 
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lie groaned audibly at the thought ; but suddenly 
brightened lip. 

.• “Would yi*u feel my pulse, Doctor * ” he cried. 

I felt it; it was like the pulse of a dock labourer. 

“ Is it very high ? ” he asked. 

“ 1 t’s very stringy,” said I. “ What you want is t o 
live on iisli and cold water for a week.” 

“Fish and cold water!” ho gasped. “Lord! I 

* should bo a dead man. Fish and cold— 'Do you 

think my lungs arc all rig, lit ? ” 

4 ‘“If you'll reduce yourself about five st.ono in 
weight I could tap them,” said T. “Why don’t you 
begin by walking ten miles before breakfast ?” 

“Ten miles!” lie cried, “'f'en Doctor, you 

wouldn’t make fun of an invalid ? You’ll give mo 
some medicine. Don’t you think if the Count sent 
to London for some old port, I might recover ? ” * 

I told him that it was possible, and was growing 
weary both of him and his supposed ailments, when 
the messenger returned to say that Fortune would seo 
mo at once. At this I rose and told him that our 
interview must end. 

“I suppose it must,” said he ; “but it’s a pity, for 
you can know nothing of my case yet. Will you 
want to see me again to-day ?” 

“ No, indeed,” I replied 

“ But you’ll give me a tonic ? n 

“ I have given you one. Fish and cold water. Let 
me know in a week how you like it.” 

He was speechless with amazement when I left 
him ; but the remefcnbrance of the interview awaiting 
me robbed rue of all pity ; and without so much as a 
glance back, I passed dovjn the road and through the 
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gardens which lay before the other house. I found 
Fortune quite alono, her nurse being occupied else- 
where; and when I entered her room sli? xmd stand- 
ing, with an exceeding dark look upon her face, 
before a bowl of orchids. I judged that she had some 
trouble, and attempted to divine it. 

“Let mo ask,” said I cheerily, holding out my^ 
hands with the words, “ if we have slept well ? ” 

u If* we have slept well ? lfow can I possibly know 
that ?”'*sho answered, without so much as looking up^ 
from her bowers. 

’“Lome” said 1, “don't be angry with me. You 
arc not so well this morning.” 

“ 1 was in a trance for ten hours last night. How 
could I bo ? ” • 

This was serious news. I drew a chair near to tho 
table jjpon which the llowers stood, anti took her 
hand ; hut she snatched it from me and continued 
her occupation. 

“ Come,” said I, “are we not to be friends? Tell 
l rjt; about this trance.” 

For a while she tlid not answer me.; but when her 
words came, there was a torrent of them. And while 
she spoke she turned her back upon me. 

“ 1 slept,” said she quickly, and with low voice, 
“ when they wore killing my friend; but I hoard the 
drum which heat over his grave, and the voiocs of 
those who went to see him die. Then I thought he 
was calling to me, and my brain was on fire, though 
my limbs were stiff and I could not raise a finger 
from my bed. Ho was my friend ; the only one here 
who awakened my interest or had my sympathy. I 
would have begged his life af. my father’s leet, but I 
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was dead through the night; my cries were fancies. 
I lay there liko a thing of marble.” 

Sho ceased to speak for a moment ; but, suddenly 
dropping her flowers, she cried most piteously — 

,“ Oh ! will no one tako this pain from mo? I 
cannot bear it ; my heart is breaking ! '' 

, With this wild cry she dropped upon her couch, 
her hair falling over her face and catching up the 
tears which glistened upon her cheeks. 1- thought 
then that nothing more beautiful had ever como 
' before my eyes ; and my heart was full cf tenderness 
for her. 

“Indeed,” said I, “if you will only accept my 
friendship, I will not rest until this shadow is taken 
from your life. But you must give me a litvlo trust.” 

At this sho turned upon me a look full of anger. 

“Oh,” said she, “you must not ask for that. It 
was because you came here that he died. 1 can never 
forget that. He loved mo, and lovo is very precious 
to every woman. How can I bear to see you when I 
remember this ? ” 

" Arc you not laying to my charge acts in which I 
was as powerless as a child ? ” said I ; feeling a groat 
gloom come upon mo at her accusation. 

" Do not ask me,” she cried way wardly. “ Leave 
mo to myself. You see how weary I am. Why did 
you come here to remind me of what is past ? Why 
did you rob me of a friend ? ” 

My face flushed at her injustice, and I rose to do 
as sho wished. 

“ I came here,” said I, “ at your father's wish. I 
will not answer your reproaches, for you will answer 
them yourself before to-night. Only remember that 
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I still think of you with all friendship, and have 
ready forgotten what has passed bet. ween us this 
morning.” - * 

She gaye mo no reply, lying as she had fallen, her 
"liair shining golden upon the couch, and her checks 
heated ami bright with colour. And so I passed from 
her room, to find that the rain had ceased and that the 
sun was shining upon the island. Hut all things were 
dark to my eyes, and my head swam 51s though I had 
rcecivdH a blow. 
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A RIDE UPON THE IIEICHTa 

9 » 

The Count wan in tlio garden when I left his daughter's 
.room. I feund him pale, and by no moan^ the erect 
man he was when he had spoken last to Kryganovski ; 
for ho lKvjy walked with labour, and there was a rest- 
lessness of hand and eye which, only an unusual output 
of nervous force might explain. But* he wtVs no less 
ready to question mo, or to hear of my work. 

“ Doctor,” said lie, “your face writes the bullet in 
for mo ; you have ill news.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, arid in the act found 
time to make my talc. It lay upon me, even in those 
early hours, to ape indifference ; yet I would have 
gir/cn years of my life to have told him all — then, at 
the beginning of it, to have said to him, “ Let me go, 
while 1 have strength to leave her.” And he was no 
man to hear lies — he, whose lightest word rang with 
love and confidence. 

“ The news is ill,” said I, when at last I spoke, 
“ but it is not grave. Your daughter lays the Russian’s 
death to my charge, and will not sec me.” 

“ 1 expected it,” said lie, though sadly. “ These 
angers of hers are jny constant anxiety ; but they pass 
like a cloud. Before sundown, sho will rogret with 
tears what she has said.” 

I 
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u In aiiy other ease, possibly,” replied I ; “ but this 
seems to have been a mutual and a very strgng friend- 
ship. You cannot ask her to forget tfiat in a day, 

( lount.” * 

“No,” a\id he, “there could have been no friend- 
ship on Fortune’s part with a man like that. She .is a 
judge of men, Doctor ; she has a mind which reads 
things hidden even from me ;• she has that instinct of 
coniidejice or distrust which is one of the rarest things 
in life when it is true. She may weep because a man. 
died, for death is a terrible thought to her ; but she 
will come to say, ‘It is just/ and then # she will 
forget.” 

Down in my^ heart 1 prayed that ho had spoken a 
true word ; but I hid my feelings from him, though I 
could now sec that the sun shone, and that the cloud 
had parsed from the sky. 

“If you are right” said I, alter a pause, “there is 
nothing for me to do but to wait until you send for 
me ” 

“She will send for you herself,” replied lie; 
“ indeed, she owes it to you. In the meantime, I have 
thought that you would like to see us as we are, 
and to know more of your temporary home. Our 
friend Adam waits for you with horses at your own 
house. If you have any curiosity, he will gratify it. 

I beg of you — hesitate in nothing, for 1 have you 
strong in my esteem, Doctor, and would speak with 
you as with a son. An old man’s weakness alone* 
keeps me from that duty of hospitality which I owe 
to you. The night was a night of suffering to me, as 
yon know. Ingratitude is a two-edged weapon, and I 
bear its wounds to day.” 

H 2 
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His voice quavered as lio spoke the words, and he 
took his .leave of me almost tenderly. But T went my 
'way with a groat load lifted from my mind and all my 
hope returning. A wild hope it was — nay, a supreme 
folly — in tho knowledge of the Count’s words. Yet 
what man into whose life the sweet face of one woman 
has come ever stood to wrestle with the logic of 
fate ? And I was as other men in theso moments 
of sweet thoughts and joyous dreams. Jjovc was 
the sun to cue — rising to warm me in the (lay of 
faith; sinking to leave my heart cold in the night 
of fears. Nor would 1 have had it otherwise, even 
though I "had known the hour was near when my 
sun would set to rise no more. • 

At the door of my house I found Adam, and with 
him there was a man of iino build and breadth — a 
young man, though his hair was absurdly withe and 
thick. The stranger was introduced to me as “ Silver ” 
Lincoln, and I judged at once that he got his title 
I com the want of colour in his curls, lie proved to 
be an exceedingly pleasant fellow, an American guy nor, 
who was then in charge of the great Krupp guns upon 
our ramparts ; to which oflicc he added that of 
provisional skipper of tho Count’s cargo steamer. lie 
rode with us now because, as he said, there had been 
complaints from the prison, and it lay upon him to 
look into things. Ho was mounted upon a sturdy 
Hungarian pony, and he held by the bridle a similar 
mount for me ; but before we rode, Adam took me to 
my bedroom, and there showed me a number of pairs 
of light-brown riding-boots, from which I Avas to 
choose, with breeches of cord, and a white coat. This 
last, with a broad-brim tried hat of straw, I found a 
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great service to me, for tho sun fell hot upon tlio 
valleys, anil was scarcely to bo endured until wo had 
reached tho higher places of tho uplands, which opened 
to the soa«brcezo. 

From the crest of one of these hills I was able for 
tho first I iinc to see nearly the whole face of tlio lslo 
of Lights. At a rough reckoning I made it out fo bo 
some nine miles long by live miles broad; but there 
was a range of mountains at tho end opposite to the 
great beacon, and 1 could not be certain what larnl 
lay beyond. For the most part, its white bungalows 
wore grouped about the square in which I had heard 
the band play; but there were other liouRos near to 
the cathedral, and net a few upon the further hill- 
sides, where tficy stood in umbrageous gardens, and 
often almost hid by trees. 

E jap where tho land was cultivated and green witli 
past, tires. Its woods of eocoanut palms were as line 
as any T have seen ; there was a wealth of orange 
plants and of bread-fruit trees which indicated possi- 
bilities against siege. I remember tho sweet potato 
flourishing in luxuriance with tho yam and the taro; 
and upon the ripe green pastures were goats and sheep, 
and herds of small cows. But I was not a little 
astonished at tho number of white men who were 
at work in the plantations ; and it was this sight which 
first set mo questioning Adam. 

“ They’re busy down there,” said I, as wo all reined 
in upon a glorious sweep of grassland, and had the 
island spread like a map below us. 

“ I guess wo all work,” said Silver Lincoln, biting 
tho end off a new cigar. “ Tho man that comes hero 
to play tramps a hard road.” t 
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“ That’s so,” said Adam ; “ it’s no since me for tho 
strong and able. In tho first place, every man has to 
•'do his two' months a j’car of military service ; then ho 
has to earn his living in tho fields or in- his house. 
Whatever his gift is, that we let him follow. If ho 
paints, wo send his pictures to Europe for him ; if’ ho 
writes, wo publish his works in London’, Hurl in, or 
Paris; if lie’s a worker, at a trade,* lie may practise 
it here, and we sell his goods in America or buy them 
from tho common fund. And whatever he’ makes 
above a pound a week is for his own pocket." 

“That must be rather a farce,” said I, “seeing that 
he has no°means of spending it.” 

“ He has every moans. We have shops down in 
tho city there as line as any in Regent Street. What 
wo don’t keep wo send to Europe for, and the profit 
goes to the chest which will endow this pla^o as a 
refuge for men until tho day of judgment.” 

“ Or,” said Lincoln, with a shrug, “ until the boys 
get up to rob tho mine, and clear off to Europe with 
the yellow stuff.” r 

My eyes must have asked Adam a question, for ho 
raised himself in his saddle, and pointed to a low 
range of wooden buildings lying under the great black 
headland which towered above the lighthouse. It 
was a spot where the volcanic rock split open to show 
a spring leaping from ridge to ridgo; and there I 
discerned the dark figures of men moving, and steam 
rising as from an engine. 

“In that valley,” said Adam, speaking earnestly, 
“ there is enough 'gold to buy a fleet. It lies in tho 
rock like leaves in a book. And it tells you without 
words how this city has sprung up, 
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“ The Count claims it, of course ? ” said 1. 

“ Ho claims a tenth for himself and his child. 
The rest is spent for the benefit of overv iwan here — 
and in tl\p cause which wo servo, llut, ns Silver 
says, it is worso than drink to some of us, and the day 
will come when that valley will ring with shot.” 

lie rode on as though ho did not care to dwell 
upon the thought, and wo were all silent as we cantered 
over the breezy downs towards the further end of the 
island •whore 1 had seen the range of mountains*. 
When next one spoke, it was the American, Lincoln,* 
wllo took nothing seriously, and could not long keep 
his toiooie still. • 

O 

“ Hector,” said ho, “I’m going this way to show 
you a queer thing. Did you ever loci moved to see a 
prison ? ” 

“ It depends upon the prison,” said I. 

“ ’fell, I guess you wouldn’t track one like ours if 
you walked from Tobolsk to Bordeaux!” cried ho 
“ It’s just the queerest prison on earth.” 

“ Is it far to go ? ” 1 asked. 

“A quarter of an hour to the foot^of the pass, add 
twenty minutes after amongst the hills. You can 
hang on by your eyebrows, 1 hope i It isn’t quite a 
carriage-road up yonder.” 

I said that 1 would try, though 1 had no stomach 
for precipices, and at this ho put his pony to the 
gallop. 

“ 1 guess we’ll feed in the plantation there ! ” eriojl 
he ; “ tho boy I sent to meet us with tlio cocktails 
must havo been holding on to sweyir- words this hour 
or more.” 

We were now following him in a blinding gallop, 
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nor did wo draw rein as wo descended *the hill, 
thundering on liko men that ride a race. For tlio 
matter of 4hat, wo wore in the plantation while 1 was 
still debating the nico probabilities of a broken neck ; 
and there wo found a young Polynesian who had 
spread lunch upon tho grass. I learnt that many of 
these natives had been carried from neighbouring 
islands to do menial work in the city, and Monk told 
mo more of tho oconoihics of tho commiurty as we 
lay beneath the’ breezy shade of a mighty acacia tree 
and listened to the bubble of a stream which 1 hero loll 
from the mountains to the glades below. P»ut wlien 
an hour had passed, and wo had lighted cigars, wo 
were in the saddle again, and began to mount towards 
the pass, which was now clear to be f een a'u a great 
height above us. 

For some way the road lay over grass land, very 
pleasant to ride upon. Then, abruptly, we struck a 
rocky track, boulder-strewn, and not a little remark- 
able for tho steaming fountains of hot water which 
burst up from many fissures and crevices. One of 
tl&se springs especially called for my astonishment. 
I had nover seen water carriod to such heights, or 
uprising with such beauty. Clear as crystal where it 
broke from the ground, of a thousand hues where the 
sun’s rays filtered through it, the whole fountain was 
capped with foaming clouds of steam, which in their 
intense whiteness had tho aspect of mountain snows. 
And yet the hoat from tho water struck upon us while 
we wore many yards from the spring, and the ground 
was hot to tho hand at a great way from tho pool. 

When we had passed tho springs, I began to mind 
me of the American’s saying that the road was not a 
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carriage- h'iick. We now came out upon a ledge that had 
not tho width of a decent bridle-track, and, moreover, 
it was rugged and much blocked with s.totfes. Upon 
my right hand a prccipico rose up like a wall : upon 
my lol't, I could look down a thousand feet to a ravino 
of iron crag and of darkness. And at this I found*) ny 
head swimming, and had a temptation to throw myself 
from the saddle— -a foolish thought which many have 
known upon a mountain. Hut tho others smoked with 
no concern of the position, and in thcir.conlidence 1 
got my own/ and let the pony do as ho would. 

Wo rode thus — my fears would have said for a 
week, my watch for ten minutes. At the efid of it wo 
struck two paths, one descending steeply as though to 
tho very uowelS of the earth ; tho other rising again, 
but with a gentle slope and much breadth. This 
latter natli wo followed for a hundred yards or more, 
but llcro we were not alone. Of a sudden a sentry 
challenged us; armed men were to be seen on every 
height and plateau of tho rock. I watched them 
down tliero upon tho lower road — they seemed to 
come upon me at every turn. Nor was explanation of 
their presence needed, for scarce had we ridden from 
the dangerous place when the prison of the Isle of 
Lights, with all its suggestive miseries, lay before my 
eyes 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE VAU.KV; OF THE OAWiYES. 

-The prisoners' lay in a well of the hills— in a* ravine 
girt about with vast walls of iron rock 'It was as 
though nature had dug out this open pit amongst the 
mountains for the very security of those upon the 
island. Upon throe sides the insurmountable preci- 
pice roso up to a giddy altitudo ; upoif the fourth side 
the wall opened above a great abyss, into which a 
torrent fell from the i'aco of the chasm. And, In this 
trap — this heated, stony, barren amphitheatre— sixty 
men were shut from air and life and from the hope o{ 
men. I saw them, as the sun fell hot into the valley, 
lying in all attitudes — some prostrato or asleep, ot hers 
that hugged their knees or squatted, beast-like, upon 
their hams ; others, again, t hat paced tho valley as 
caged brutes. Ft >r the uiost part they were clothed in 
rags, but a very few were near to being naked, and such 
faces as were upturned I would not willingly soo again. 
Here were men of all ages : old men with the features 
of ghouls ; young men burnt brown with tho sun ; 
cripples limping in silent agony ; weak men who could 
scarce drag themselves from stone to stono. I saw tho 
blind tottering upon tho rocky floor; I saw human 
beings whose laces were nigh hidden with the growth 
of matted hair that fell upon their shoulders ; I heard 
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cries of despair and of anger-; I observed tlio wretched 
captives fighting among themselves, as though their 
burden wero not already sore. And as tile scene of 
yiisoiy and of suffering became plainer to my eyes, it 
seemed to # mc # that my journey over the mountains 
had carried mo from a land of humanity and light, to 
the very gates of hell itself. 

Something of-this thought must have shown itself 
upon my face, for when we had stood, $ little while to 
y/ a toll the prisoners, Adam began his apology. # 

Well, Doctor,” said he, “what do you tliinV 
of it ? ” 

"I guess ho thinks next to nothing at till,” inter- 
posed Lincoln, with a forced laugh. 

“ Youbavo knswered for 1110,” said I ; “ it’s .1 sight 
which any man with feeling would wish not to see. 
And,” T, continued, “ it is no human work.” 

Adam’s eyes were turned sharply upon mu as I 
spoke. He was very ready with his defence. 

“ I can't follow you,” said ho quickly. “ These men 
are mere criminals, thieves, and cut-throats. We do 

JL 

not. work for darkness, but for light. Loose your 
prisoners there, and all that wo have done in five 
years falls in a day. These men were offered a life of 
freedom and of pleasure. They rejected the offer for 
a life of cheating, of roguery, and of crime. On our 
part, we defend ourselves from them, as you sec ; and 
if pity docs not enter into the bargain, lay 7 it to the 
interests at stake. Aud let me tell you, Doctor, that if 
one of these men got , away upon the sea, there would 
be warships in our harbour within (f month.” 

The thing was plainer as he put it; but Silver 
Lincoln took up his words. 
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“ Vos,” said ho ; “ I guess we live in a powder-mine 
here, and we’ve got to keep a tall eye on sparks. Not 
that the ear-ion down there are worse oil' than men 
under stone and slate, as you shall presently see. For 
the matter of that, they’re too well fed to my way of 
thinking, sineo half of them are little boiler than 
cut-throats, and the other half wouldn’t exactly take 
prizes in a Scripture class.” 

“ Do they \york at all 1 ” I asked. 

“ About as much as a pug-dog, ’ said Adam ; “hut 
that’s their look-out. They can earn their liberty by 
.work — most of them prefer not to earn it” 

“And what about their quarrels ?” 

“When they’re mild,” said Lincoln, “wo look on 
and whistle. When they begin the* killing, wo tie 
them up to a post and knock the dust out of their 
backs. It’s not exactly Fifth Avenue to go ii^ among 
them, but you get used to it. I’m going in how, if 
you care to come. Doctor.” 

I could scarce believe that he meant the thing, but 
he remarked my incredulity, and continued — r 

“ There’s no danger when I’m there ; but don’t 
look as if you had nitro-glyccrino in your pocket, or 
they may 7 be nasty. Adam hero is worth a regiment. 
The last time lie went in he gavo one of them a box 
on the ear — and they carried the man out on a 
plank.” 

Ilo turned his horse at this, and without so much 
as waiting for my “ ay ” or “ no," he rode down tlio 
lower road, which had seemed to mo when first I saw 
it to penotrato the bowels of the hill Here, presently, 
there was a great softening of tho sun’s power, tho 
rays filtering down through the narrows of the chasm, 
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so that wjicn ive*liad ridden a little way avo stood in a 
dim light Rke the light of a cathedral. At the same 
time it was quite possible to observe that tlio path 
earned us. to the foot of one of the heights which 
Nature had set as a Avail of the prison ; and I found, 
after live miniftes of the descent, that a tunnel had 
been cut through tho hill to give access to the valley 
of the captives. .The tunnel Avas shut at its further 
end by a massive door of solid steel, before Avhich tAvo 
scntrie!s stood, and Avith them avc left "our, horses Avhil* 
avc prepared to enter. ' • • 

*1 hav r c said I had little liking for this enterprise 
from the first suggestion of it ; I had less. Avhcn avo 
stood at tho gate and the keys rattled in Lincoln’s 
hands. Nor did his word bring me to a greater 
confidence. 

“ 'Vhen she’s open,” said ho, “ don’t be a Aveok 
befov^you’re the other side. There Avas a rush here 
last month, and some pretty shooting. They saw mo 
on tho hill, and twenty of them came through like a 
storm the moment 1 showed my face. I had to stretch 
five of them myself, and one Avas flattened out Avlrin 
the gate shut. Ugh ! I can hear his bones crunching 
now.” 

Tho tale Avas pleasant, but no sooner was it told 
than he unlocked the gate, and cried, " In you go ! ” 
Tho next moment tho door swung again upon its 
hinges, and shut behind us Avith a clash which sent 
cold running upon my spine. We had passed in a 
moment from the dark to the light — from the chill of 
the tunnel to the arid floor of tljo burning valley. 
And no sooner Avero Ave thus Avitliin tho prison than a 
clamour arose, and men, haggard, and dirty, and 
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hollow-eyed, swarmed about us with fierce threats and 
gabbled oaths — oven with tears and with entreaties. 
-Here, below, the picture was no less one of pity than 
when viewed from the heights ; the prisoners were no 
less ragged than I had thought them to be ; the pit 
no less revolting. Nor was it possible to stand in that 
den; with the hot breath of the angry horde upon 
one’s checks, and to feel that life was worth a moment’s 
purchase. 

1 For a spell, after we had entered the pit, no 
coherent word or definite complaint was to he heard. 
The press about us was so great, the babel of tongues 
so deafening, that wo could but hold together and 
force our way onward. Yet even in the heat of the 
clamour I could learn that men cursed us, or prayed 
to us, or defied us ; and that others raised cries for 
pity, and begged ol our charity food and drink.,. Soon 
the weaker cries gave place to the angry taunts of tho 
bolder and more fearless ruffians. The stronger men 
began to jostle us and to find pleasure in tho work. 
A huge fellow, with a face burnt brown in tho sun and 
a lew rags upon his legs for clothes, cried with tine 
hilarity to his companions that they should give us a 
welcome, and suiting the action to tho word, ho 
snatched from my mouth the cigar which 1 had 
lighted. 

It was in this moment, I think, that my hope of 
coming out of tho prison without harm was at its full 
ebb. The jest of the leader lnul put courage into the 
others; and, at his example, the whole of the crew 
beg.au to close up* while a few even picked stones 
from tho rocky path. And I am convinced that if 
my companions had not shown themselves to bo men 
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of very singular bravery, we iiad all died there before 
any aid could have reached us. But there n^ver was 
a man with less knowledge of foar»tlfan Adam ' 
JJonk ; nor was Silver Lincoln a whit behind him 
in nerve and resource. Indeed, scarce had tJio 
giant of a prisoner stuck my cigar between his lips 
before the American bird hit him with his hand iind 
sent him headlong upon the stones. And while, 
ho did this, Adam whipped a reviver from his 
pocket and covered the nearest man that held a* 
stonp. 

“ But that down ! ” cried ho, in a voice that rang . 
through the valley, * 

The stone fell from the man’s hand, but he uttered 
no word. 4 And again the cry went up, .and a second 
man let go the missile he had snatched from the road. 
One b^. T onc the whole gang dropped their weapons 
and s Hi nk away from us. Their threats died upon 
their lips ; they ceased to plead ; the weak were dumb 
as the strong, and in a meaning silence wo gained the 
further end of the valley, and the buildings of thp 
prison. 

These I had not seen from the road above the pit, 
for they lay beneath the cliff upon the hither side. I 
found them to be rough sheds of wood, with pegs for 
stringing hammocks, and tables covered with iron 
bowls and cups. They were very dirty, and the roof 
of the first shed had tumbled in, so that the rain of 
the morning had streamed upon the bedding and tho* 
floor. It was to mend this that Lincoln had now 
entered the prison, and when ho had 0 made his inspec- 
tion wo turned away very gladly towards the gate, 
feeling, I do not doubt, like tamers of beasts that 
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have playod a part, but yet must face the greateif 
clanger of leaving the cage. 

As the thing stood, the peril was the greater 
because it was not to be seen. The prisoners had 
slunk away from us as we entered their, dirty huts ; 
tlipy were squatting upon the rocks, or feigning 
to bo in sleep, when wo passed out. One man indeed 
came after me and whined piteously for tobacco ; but 
he was of the honest fellows, since no sooner had I 
given him 9. cigar than it was torn from his mouth, 
and ten ragged scoundrels were chewing its leaves. 
Him I did not fear; but the sleepers and the silent 
gang that dogged our steps or hid behind the boulders 
promised no good to us, and Alio feeling that a word 
or gesture might bring them from their holes was as 
unpleasant as any I have known. 

At a distance of a. hundred yards from the gate 
the danger of which I had been conscious for ‘many 
minutes became apparent. Of" a sudden# a heavy 
stone whistled past my bead and shivered itself upon 
a boulder ; a second and a third followed, though the 
hands that c.%st them wero invisible, and no voice 
broke the silence. Soon tho attack becamo a bom- 
bardment 1 felt a pieco of rock strike me upon tho 
shoulder; a second missile cut my hand to tho bono. 
The men, who had lain in hiding to this moment, 
now sprang out in numbeft, and rushed towards us 
with yells and oaths, while at Lincoln’s cry, “ Run for 
it ! ” 1 took to my heels and bolted ignominiously for 
the shelter which seemed, at the height of the peril, 
to lie so far from us. 

Novcr havo I run a race like that; never stum- 
bled upon a path so difficult. Yet to have fallen 
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would how bcon’to clio us a hunted brute dies when 
the bounds’como upon him. And while I knew this, 
while in my mind ,1 kept telling myself, that" I must 
keep my legs, I yet tripped almost with every stride, 
and was twico near to being flat upon my face. At 
every false step tlio pursuing mob raised a louder gry 
of satisfaction ; thoy shouted one to the other to fell 
us with tho stones ; a few, who had been lower down 
the valley, headed us like men heading a runner at 
football.' These, however, were of no account ; whether* 
tho look of Lmcoln or of Adam took the eourago out 
of tfrem, or whether they thought that others would _ 
do the work, I know not, but they gave way at our 
approach. Nor could J, sec at what distance we ran 
ahead of the stouter gang behind — only this, the roar 
of their voices was almost in my ears, and by the 
sound of their steps I judged that sorno among them 
were -<pon our ligcls. At that time, I waited to 
feel handy grasp my shoulder, or to bo struck while 
I ran; but in the heat of the pursuit they forgot 
their weapons, and were content with tho hopo of 
capture. 

We were, as I have said, at a distauco of a hundred 
yards from the gate when tho rush began. We had 
run, perhaps, fifty yards, when tho end of it came. 
Twice I had felt the touch of a hand upon my arm, 
twice had shaken it off, aild turning with the effort, 

I saw that the mob Avas no more than ten paces from 
ua For leader there ran the hulking folloAV who had. 
been struck by Lincoln, and he held upraised a stone 
with Avhich he might have felled an ox. Nay, I am 
suro that he was upon the point of cracking my skull, 
when, as by magic, help came to us. From tho high 
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path above the pit a volley rang out ^ith rolling 
echoes that floated aivay from peak to peak, until all 
' the mountains seemed to speak. I looked up to soo„ 
the sentries gathered upon an open plateau, t!io\r 
rifles smoking in their hands; I heard a, pitiful cry 
of. pain, a louder cry of anger. For ten seconds tho 
captives stood swaying between desire and hesitation ; 
but the moments saved us. We* were at the gate 
while they debated, and though fifty stones smashed 
'upon it as we turned the key, wo had come to safety 
’ Before tho horde had found its legs again. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


FORTUNE SIT A KS WITH ME. 

It was five o'clock in the afternoon, a very pleasant, 
hour upon tlio island, when I was hack at my house 
again. The ride down the valley had been one of* 
silence, broken only by the apologies and reproaches 
of my companions, and by Lincoln’s promise that the 
backs of many of the captives should suffer before the 
morning. For the six men who fell at the volley, two 
of them dead and four wounded, no word of pity was 
spoken; and I. who had done what 1 could to forget 
the epip/>do within the prison and to assuago the pain 
of those that lived, had done it against the wish of 
toe others. 1 was not a litt le astounded then at their 
want of humanity ; though at a distant, day I came 
to re; 1 iso the noble aims of all who worked with the 
Count, and their strange creed, whore mercy and 
severity walked side by side, and the death of man 
was reckoned as nought if only life might be given 
to man. 

At the gate of iny bungalow I left my friends, who 
went to play polo in the park. They offered me a 
mount for the game, but 1 declined, since I had the 
hope that some message from Fortune might await, 
me. I promised, at the same time, that 1 would go 
down to the great hall for dinner; for I had learned 
already that the Count imitated in many things the 
social customs of our English Universities, and liked 
l 2 
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his people to dino together. The spcctacl^, promised 
well, and with tho determination to assist at it, I 
entered my own room and called to my servant for 
tea. , *" 

,1 could not find courage to ask tho ipan if any 
message had come from “ Mademoiselle,” as many 
upon the island called tho Count’s daughter ; hut 
there was no letter upon my table, and I sat down to 
draw oft' my riding-boots in a very poor -humour. 
Yet, when I had thought upon tho matter for a little 
while, it seemed to mo ridiculous either to look for a 
message or to expect that one would bo hastened. 
What possible interest could the girl have in my 
coming or going ? How should she feel constrained to 
write to mo ? To her I must have appeared as some 
crack-brained physician come to pester her as the 
others had done. She had seen me but twice ; and 1 
know that then I had acquitted myself very t oorly. . 
My very tendernoss for her might well have been 
misconstrued ; my anxiety regarded as the eagerness 
of one who would cloak povorty in skill with richness 
in word. And the moro I reckoned with it, tho more 
did I bring myself to see tho false position in which I 
stood, and how blindly I was pursuing tho pleasant 
phantoms I had conjured. 

All this, I say, was plain to mo, just as it has boon 
plain to countless men and women in the first stages 
of their love. For it is then that calmer thought 
. ranges upon the one side, and against us, all the ob- 
stacles that tho brain can create, and sets upon the 
other no reassuring imago either of chance or of hope. 
Until that time Fortune had spoken no kind word to 
me ; I knew that my coming to the island had been 
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an episode to amu.se her ; that if I left it, slio would 
scarce ask why. In the bitterness of the knowledge, 

T fell to asking, “ Who is the man in wbosB arms slio ' 
:.vill lie ? ifyon whose lips will her kisses fall ? ” But 
this was p.iin to think upon, and I put the question 
from me, though it haunted me like an ill dream 
which pursues us when we have waked and wduld 
forget. 

In Jho abstraction of these gloomy thoughts I had 
pulled off one of my great brown boots and was be- 
ginning to tug at the other, whon a sound at the open 
window caused me to look up suddenly. And then 
1 saw w r hat I had nevor looked to sec, thoifgh I had 
lived a hundred years upon the island. Fortune her- 
self stood by the casement, the golden light of the 
setting sun streaming upon her hair, her girlish face 
aglow ^vith amusement. For a moment she stood 
watching me, with a rippling laugh and eyes lighted 
with surprise ; but before she could draw back, J had 
limped to her as I was, and had taken her hand in 
mine. Thoro slio suffered it to rest, but her checks 
flushed with colour, and sho looked up into my face 
as ono who roads another’s mind, and from whom no 
thought is hid. 

“ It was good of you to come to me,” said I — and 
tlion, somehow, the wards stuck in my throat, and I 
stood silent before her. But still I held her hand 
“ I hoped you would not have returned,” said she, 
quito simply. “ 1 wanted to leave a letter for you.” • 
“ Let us read it togethor,” criod I, “ or I will begin 
by guessing what you have said.” • 

“ Oh,” said sho, now drawing back her arm, “you 
would never guess ” 
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Slie put her hand into the breast of hejb dress, and 
showed to me a tiny letter, which she held up glee- 
fully, like a school-girl at her play. 

“Well!” exclaimed I, “let mo try! 'You begin 
with ‘ Dear Doctor.’ ” t , 

She laughed joyously. 

41 Indeed,” said she, “ I could guess bettor than that 
myself” 

“ But you must bogin somehow. Suppose we say> 
* Dear sir ’ ? ” 

’ “Suppose we do!” cried she roguishly. “And 
then?” 

“ Walk, then,” continued I, “ we s.iy that we are 
very sorry.” 

She tossed tho curls, which peeped out beneath 
her sun-bonnet, from her eyes, and looked at mo 
defiantly. t 

“ Do I look very sorry ? ” she asked. *• 

“ I do not see a single gleam of penitence in your 
eyes,” replied I, gazing, 1 admit, very earnestly into 
them. 

“But I am sorry,” said she quite suddenly, and 
ceasing to laugh. And then she continued quickly, 
“ I did not mean to tell you so.” 

“I quite understand that,” said I. “Suppose wo 
change tho subject, and have tea together — out in the 
garden there ? ” 

She clapped her hands with delight at tho thought, 
and so acquiesced. 

“ I’ll go and lay the table ! ” sho cried ; “ and tho 
nurse can wait ok us. Don’t tell her that I said I 
was sorry.” 

She ran away to her maid, who was waiting in tho 
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garden, w* i,le I sat down to struggle with my other 
boot. A moment after, she was back again. 

"There’s my peace -offering ! ” sho cited, and so' 
.Hung upoft the iloor the bouquet of orchids she had 
been carrying, pud scampered off again. 

I picked up her flowers, and when I had locked 
them away in a drawer, I followed her to the little 
pavilion which was built in # my garden, and served 
me fo£ my siesta at the heat of the day. It was a tiny 
cabin of bamboo and matt ing, in many ways like a 
Japanese hoti.se ; and hero was she, already busy with* 
the cups and plates they had sent from the kitchen 
1 saw, to my great comfort, that the excitement of 
the visit, had enabled her to shake off the weakness 
of the morning ; and though sho looked very fragile 
in her dress of white, and her checks were heated with 
her w%k, l knew that the interest of her occupation 
was Jiie best medicine l could proscribe for her. 

When 1 came upon the scone, the tea was already 
steaming in the pot, and cakes were set in a china 
dish which she had produced as by a miracle. r JJie 
way she scampered about, her dress flying hero and 
there to show her tiny feet and perfect ankles, her 
hair tumbling over her shoulders, her fingers busy, 
now with flowers which she snatched from the bushes 
around us, now with the arranging of her treasures, 
was worthy of a country girl ; and I could scarce 
believe her to bo the same delicate creature to 
whom I had talked that very morning. None the 
less was the spectaclo delightful, and when wo sat 
down together, and sho waited upon mo with mock 
humility, I vowed that it was the best moment of 
my life. 
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For some moments we talked oi‘ lif iiing but 
frivolous, things — of the beauty of tho garden, of tho 
'sweetness of tho sen whoso billows we could makp* 
out over the headlands, of the delicious warmth, and 
the perfume of the roses. But after a while slio asked 
mewhat I had done to pass tho morning, and this led 
up to more serious conversation. 

“In tho first place,”, said I, “I sfpent a miserablo 
•hour thinking .over your unkindnesr; then* I, spent 
another wondering when I should see you again.” 

She mused over this, resting her head upon her 
hand. When she spoke she looked me through and 
through with those searching eyes of hers. 

“ I spoke hastily,” said she, “ but I. was unhappy. 
And I did not tell you tho truth. Tho man who died 
was r.o friend to mo nor to my father. Some day he 
would have betrayed us, as many others hcro^would 
do, and will do, when tho opportunity comes. 1*et I 
liked him, for he was sympathetic and kind When ho 
chose. l/>ve is not necessarily sympathy. My father 
loss's me, but ho docs not understand me. lie thinks 
I am still a child, and too young to have opinions. 
It was different before he met Count Tolstoy and sot 
up to help the world. Then he had only me ; we 
lived for each other. Now ho preaches peace, and 
must preach it with the sword. This beautiful homo 
of his is a home of death. Tho men ho loves despise 
him; the few who are faithful work in a hopeless 
cause ; it is all a mockery, a house of sand which tho 
first evil wind will shatter.” 

Sho s]M>ke witlf an eloquence which was a delight 
to hear, and I confessed to myself that her words had 
tho ring of a sound common-sense which was wanting 
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in the roaVvntic optimism I had heard since I set foot 
upon the island. Nevertheless, I hid my thoughts 
li'om her, lost I should add to her foreboding. 

“ Comfl,” said I, “ you are taking a gloomy view of 
things. I* can mover believe that men ivho are sur- 
rounded by every luxury will deliberately exchange 
their condition for that of the exile and the felon.’ 1 

She laughed u little ironically. 

“ HJon,” said she presently, “arc driven through 
life by two ambitions — the, ambition to. act and thfe 
ambition to enjoy; tho first is tho stronger of tlio’ 
two, but they cannot gratify it hero. Do you think 
that those who have passed half their days plotting 
and planning for what they call freedom will now be 
content to forgot all because tho trees arc green and 
the sea breeze is sweet, and tho flowers bloom every- 
where £ No, indeed ; that is a foolish hope, a 
drouth, which only a man of my father’s goodness 
and nobility could entertain.” 

I did not answer her ; but presently, when we 
had sat awhile, she exclaimed, with heart-drawn 
earnestness — . 

“ Oh ! if they would only trust him, he could 
defend them here against all the world ! ” 

Sho was looking out to sea when she spoke, and 
her words wero tho outcome of that pride in the 
island which must havo filled overy man who had a 
sparkle of imagination. Cut oil’ from all approach by 
its insurmountable cliff's, to be entered only by thaji 
Avondrous tunnel below the sea, inaccessible, remoto 
— boasting bravo hearts — Count Andrea possessed, 
indeed, the city of tho Avorld, the one stronghold 
Avhicli might defy the nations — tho fortress of tho sea 
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— the like to which mankind has never knr *vn. And 
to feel yourself a subject of such a man — to stand 
riipon the ramparts with tlio great ocean thundering 
thousands of feet below you, to realise the* 'grandeur 
and the strength and the nobility of it all, \v;as to dr.iw 
a new breath of life, to lift up all your being even 
above the fear that life might cease to bo. * 

All this passed through iny in hid while we sat 
silently together and wfitchod the crimson sun sink 
behind the hpatlfand. It seemed strange that in such 
•a paradise, ill such a garden of vernal delights, in sych 
a noble city, the passions of men, their ambitions and 
their unrest, should sow the seeds of destruction, 
perhaps even of death. I could not bring myself 
altogether to think that she was right/ in her sombre 
view of things, and I made mention of the many 
faithful men wlio served her father; above all, of 
Adam Monk, who was a man amongst men. M the 
mention of his name she looked lip quickly, and 
spoke with so much confusion that all the castles I 
had built fell tumbling to the ground, and the biyer- 
ne$s of jealousy 4 came upon me. 

“Adam,” said she, “is one of the dearest of our 
friends. He is brave, and he would give his life for 
us. If all were like him, my father might he a king 
indeed/ 1 

“ He is a lucky man/ 1 1 exclaimed sadly, “ of whom 
you can speak like that.” 

“Oh!” cried she, “1 have too few friends to bo 
asked to spare ray praises. And I am happy, for to- 
day I have found *ncw one.” 

The word was meant to console me, for I must 
have cut a poor figure with my gloomy face; and 
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Avhilo shqljspoke it, she bent over toward me, and I 
found — nor could I tell you how — that I was holding 
both her hands, and that her hair was touching my , 
loreheadT '■» And I held her close lor many minutes, a 
fragile, swgct liguro that a press of the hand would 
have crushed. * 

“ Let me bo yotfir friend always,” I whispered ; 
"let me servo you, and bo near you while I havo 
life ! ” . 

And (lien she gave luo a low word,, and quickly 
withdrawing herself from my arms, she ran down the 
garden like a hunted thing, and was gono from sight 
Ail tlio air seemed full of tho sweetness of her breath, 
and I heard her voice in tho rustling of every leaf. 

Yet now contrary is the reasoning of man! for 
scarce had she gone when I began to ask myself again, 
What is Adam to her ? and to lind that the question 
troubled me. .> 
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The boom of a gun from tho headland aroused- me 
from my reverie. I had been told that this was the 
signal for. dinner, the first gun being fired half an 
hour before the community sat down ; and I went at 
once to my room to dress. Though I had been in 
the island but a few hours, they had provided a 
wardrobo for me; and I was soon getting into my 
. now clothes, being not a little amused at the cr.it of 
'the coat, which was like a military dr<vs- jacket, 
black, and frogged with braid. When I was dressed, 
it was almost dark, and the lanterns and electric 
lamps already shone like stars in tho city below; 
but tho road to the great, hall was well lighted, and 
I had not taken twenty steps upon it when I met 
Jacob Dyer, tho fat man, waddling quickly to his 
dinner. 

“ Ha, Doctor ! ” said he. “ Why so fast ? If you’ll 
give mo your arm, we’ll go together.” 

I declined tho invitation curtly, seeing that the 
man weighed something like twenty stone. 

“Do you fcoljuiy better?” I asked him ironi- 
cally. 

“Not much, not much,” replied he, making 
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ludicrous .'Hurts to keep up with me. “I tried the 
iisli and the lemons. Oh, Lord ! I can tasto them 
new!” • 

“ And tho cold wator ? ” I shouted. 

He made a wry face. 

“Cold wator!” cried ho. “Would you have pic 
catch typhoid? You don’t understand me yet. 
I eamo up to see you this afternoon, but you 
were occupied. Ha! ha! Doctor. I’ve found you 
out.” 

The thin*' was said with an ugly leer. I would 
have given a thousand pounds that he, ol' all men, 
should not have seen what passed bet, ween Fortune 
and myself, and I stopped at his words to hear more 
of them. 

“How do you mean?” said I. “Who was oc- 
cupied i” 

“Oh,” said he, "I couldn’t explain; but it was a 
very pretty occupation. Look here, my friend — if 
somebody know, thore’d bo tho devil to pay. llut I 
sha’idt talk ; I can keep my tongue still, thank Cod. 
And 1 toll you what — some day we’ll, scuttle out of 
this hole together — eh? Why, man, they’d pay 
twenty thousand in Europe to know what’s going on 
hero ! ” 

It was the blankost, boldest, most childish 
treachery that one could havo heard, and it con- 
firmed entirely the foreboding which I hod heard 
from a mere girl-thinker; but the old rogue blurted ij 
out without a shadow of concern. For a moment I 
felt disposed to knock him down >s ho stood; then 
discretion got tho better of me, and, pretending not to 
understand him, I said — 
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“Hadn’t you better choose another tk.ic to talk 
about things ? The second gun will go in a minute, 
and you’ll lose your dinner.” 

“The devil I shall!” ho said, quickening up his 
steps until he almost ran. “ That’s rlvvays my 
luck — hors d’mivre gone, and soup cold. No wonder 
I’m not active, lint you’ll give mo a tonic in tho 
morning ? ” 

Thero was ljo need to answer him, ft>r tho gun 
boomed as ho spoke, and 1 hurried to the square and 
so to the Temple, which was ablaze with light, -and 
resounding with the babel of tongues. Hero I found 
a company of nearly five hundred people of all nation- 
alities sitting before tables to which exquisite flowers 
gave colour and multitudinous candles gave light. 
Pretty women in evening dress, men in quasi-military 
uniforms, jewels of great worth, a vast disniay of 
silver, tho very size of the hall itSolf, contributed to 
the impression of the scene. It was impossible to 
enter a building such as that — a building with walls 
half hid by statues, with a roof ablaze with gold'* and 
painting, with a high table lighted like an altar, with 
a multitude of men and women gathered from all 
countries ami all cities — and fail to realise that 
here was the home of one who was a king amongst 
men, a prince amongst a people unknown to civili- 
sation, blotted from the page of the world’s life. 

My own scat was at the high table, where only 
men sat — a dozen grave and reverend seigneurs, who 
were, I learnt, the Count’s advisers, and styled them- 
selves the Council Though Fortune was not in the 
hall, Adam was near to mo, and he gave me hearty 
greeting ; but I could— such is the shame of love — 
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scarce lqpk him in the face. I know now what a 
wrong I did him ; indeed, 1 might have learnt it then 
in his kindness to me, for ho would not see my cold- * 
ness, hiit heaped attention upon mo. 

“ Trev^na,” said he, “ it just seems that wo brought 
you hero in time to learn all about our own troubles. 
This will bo a poor dinner to-night, for we’ve -bad 
news and serious things to occupy us. Borne of these 
infernal scoundrels have beeh trying to sell us to the 
French Government. One of their letters was inter* 
ceptcd this afternoon. ” 

I thought instantly of Dyer and his words. 

“ Do you know the man’s name ? ” I asked. 

“The particular man? — yes; but the mischief of 
it is that therein ay be a dozen with him.” 

“ In which caso ” 

"In which case, wo should smell powder down 
here” * 

“ What do you mean to do ? ” 

“ Wo have done all we can already. You’ll hear 
all about it when the women have gone — that is, if 
you care to stay. It’s not a pleasant business, though, 
and, if I were you, I’d move on to the cafe. It’s the 
irony of this place, that wo never hold up our usual 
mode of life, whatever happens. Like Ugolino, we 
may eat our children, but the band plays all the time, 
and men do not forget to laugh.” 

“ Of course,” said I, “ the women are not en- 
franchised here ? They seem much too pretty to have, 
votes, though they may have voices.” 

“ We regard the women,” replied he, “ as women 
should be regarded. We respect them, we marry 
them, we look to them for all that belongs to the 
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tenderness of life. But wo are not yet, imbecile 
enough to put bits into our mouths and to let them 
drive us. ’ , 

“ How did'thcy enter into such a scheme as this ? ” 
I asked, setting him a question that had often 
occurred to mo. 

“ They came into it,” said he, “ when we found 
that it was not good for man to be alone. If anyone 
hero wishes to marry, no must first prove himself, 
and then work' his way up until he is what wo’ call a 
minor senauor. After that, if lie knows any woman 
in Europo with whom ho would care to- risk his 
peace, wo jo to her and ascertain what her view of 
the matter is. Very occasionally we have allowed a 
man to spend six months in Palis or ‘Vienna, 
purposely to marry ; but most of them have women 
in their mind’s eye when they land here, and wo 
finish the business for them in the great church up 
yonder.” 

“ And the children ? ” 

“You liavo yet to see the children’s garden; 
though, for the, matter of that, we send the youngsters 
to Europe to be educated the moment they are old 
enough to leave their mothers’ knot's.” 

“ It seems to me," said I, “ that the children will 
be one of your difficulties in the near future. Mean- 
while, let mo ask another question : How comes it 
that you tell mo all this ? why am I admitted hero — 
I, who am a more stranger, who might go l ack to 
Europe to-morrow and set all London ablaze with a 
fine account of your proceedings ? It seems to mo 
very poor prudence.” 

I* “ It is just the best prudenco possible,” said he ; 
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•' for oh ! jgiy dear Trevena, yda will never sec Wclbcck 
Street again. 

t I started back and looked at him. *It was as 
though lic'hod struck mo a blow. 

“ flood ff f.iod ! you would not make a prisoner. of 
mo?” I gasped. 

“You will make a prisoner of yourself,” said ho, 
giving my arm tlio suspicion of a kindly scpicozo. 
“Don’t misunderstand me. ^ou aro^ going, of your 
own free wi!i, to cut yourself from tlio world and from* 
your, friends- -to make yourself as a dead man — to 
blot London from your memory. And you arc going 
to bless your stars that yon are able to do* so. For 
my part, I would givodialf my life to stand in your 
place to-riight.” 

As he said the thing a look of infinite, overwhelm- 
ing sadness came into his eyes. 1 was cut to the heart 
to sof) Inin so, yet el know not what to say — how to 
speak of any own htfpo, which he, l doubt not, bad 
divined from the first. For his words told me plainly 
that \}0 loved Fortune, and love to such a man was no 
thing apart from his existence. I, however, could find 
no tonguo to pursue the subject; and so we sat in 
some constraint until the dinner was ended and coffeo 
bad been served. 

Until this time, I confess that tlio entertainment 
had bored me. My thoughts wero away to my garden, 
to the little pavilion where first I had held Fortune in 
my arms. Uut when the women rose to leave us, and 
the great doois clanged behind them, I beeamo aware 
that a scene of surpassing interest $vas about to bo 
enacted. Of the hundreds of lights by which tlio 
vast chamber had been illuminated, a paltry twenty 
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were now left to relieve the gloom. Anon, servants 
quickly cleared t He high table at which’ we sat, and 
placed upon it six candlesticks and a jewelled crticifjx. 
From a gallery at the further end of the building the 
notes of an organ were heard, then the t voices of a 
choir singing the Latin hymn, “ Veni, (Creator Spiritus ” 
— sweet voices well tuned in' softest hfirmonies. I 
heard the hymn, standing with the* others, and I saw 
what I might have looked to sco in such a company 
« — men upon whoso laces jeers were written, men 
■ smiling, rden still biting cigarettes between Jtheir 
lips, men fingering glasses, men impatiently waiting 
the end of it, even men praying. But tho figuro of 
the Count, erect with the fervour of his devotion, 
absorbed in silent ecstasy, lifting his* whole heart to 
his God, was tho noblest and tho most beautiful I 
have ever seen. * 

As tho notes of the hymn died nway, this leafier of' 
men offered up, with touching expression, tho prayer, 
“ Dens, qui corda fulelimn.” But at the word “Amen” 

* tho whole company sat down, and a deadly stillness 
fell upon tho Temple. 

Tho few servants in tho hall now moved warily, as 
though tho suggest ion of sound were an offence. Men 
who had been smoking laid down their cigars; a few 
came from the further end of the building that they 
might hear more clearly. It was a fine thing to look 
from the high table upon the hundreds of faces, 
< some flushed, some pallid, some betraying the fears of 
expectation. When at last tho Count rose to speak, 
so great was thp tension that his whispered words 
seemed to echo back to us from the very vault of the 
roof itself 
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The nnn was born an orator : of that I havo never 
had a donut. Though tho first sentences of his 
speech, delivered in the French tongue, vtere pitched ' 
in a very low and solemn tone, his voico gathered 
strength presently ; and from a plain statement of 
tho history of the island from the beginning, ho went 
to a sonorous lour de force of invective, which fang 
like a trumpet-call through the vast building. While 
I could make no note of his expressions, many of them 
yet linger in my memory and recur to me whenevef 
my mind turns back to that night, as it will turn, 
now in tho days when many who were gathered there 
lie rotting in tho gravo and many sweat in the labour 
of prisons. I remember that I10 appealed to them to 
say if justico had not been done ; if mercy had been 
wanting to his counsels; if their happiness had not 
been his abiding hope and aim. In measured and 
path 3 tic sentences he asked again : 

“ Wh.tt man among you is my enemy ? What man 
is my friend ? ” 

\ hundred leaped to their feet to cheer him as he 
spoke ; and, moved by their applausoj his voice fell 
like the ebb of a gale, and he made his great appeal 
to them. 

“ My children,” he cried, “ if I, the servant of tho 
servants of mercy, have wept when you have wept; 
have hungered when you have hungered ; have rejoiced 
when you were glad, think not that because of this I 
ask your help or claim your gratitude. But, oh ! if in,— 
this your home you have ears for tho cries of your 
brethren in distant prisons; if year eyes can look 
across tho waters to the cities where men fall that 
humanity may rise; if you would stretch out your 
J2 
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hands to those that sink ; ' would heal the so»3s of the 
outcast and the exile — then, I say, rise up and put 
upon you tile armour of Christ ; fight the good fight 
with the sword of truth; cut down the * weeds of. 
treachery; stand -firm in your re.sohp.ion •until the 
day of account shall como and you shall render up 
the "trust to which you aro hero called .and appointed.” 

Ho sat down with this peroration, and so powerful 
was the spell lie had cast upon us that for awliijo you 
might have heard tho heat of a watch. Ten seconds 
went by and no man spoke ; then tho storm of 
applause burst out with deafening vigour. Whatever 
might have been the aims of many of those present, I 
could see that few heard this eld man without being 
moved to love and affection for him ; and now tho 
whole room stood up to honour him ; and in tho zeal 
of their enthusiasm, Frenchmen and Russians and 
Spaniards rent the air with their ‘tries. You cnuld 
hear the deep and sonorous “ Hocli ! ” of the Prussian, 
the shrill “ Viva ! ” of tho Italian, the wild shouts of 
thf, Parisians — even tho familiar “ Hear, hear I ” fwn 
the handful of Americans, whose piercing voices 
atoned for their want of numbers. And though tho 
old man stood again, when tho cries had been pro- 
longed for many minutes, he could neither moderate 
their enthusiasm nor obtain a hearing. 

When at last some approach to order was obtained 
and the men had reseated themselves, it was not 
• the Count, but one of his twelve councillors, who 
addressed us. Ho also spoke in French — the tonguo 
in which the business of the island was transacted — 
and, while ho made no pretence to oratory, every 
word from his lips was listened to with a profound 
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attention, which, marked tlio import of his mission. 
For that matter, ho began his speech by reading to us 
0 letter which, ho said, had reached the- island that 
day, being brought by one of tho yachts from Val- 
paraiso —»"hcnco canio our post. Tho cpistlo had 
been written by tl*o oldest friend tho Count knew in 
Paris — tho Due de Marno, somo time Presidoni of 
tho French Jockey Club. It was a very short note, 
and, so far as my memory serves mo, was in tlicso 
words : — • 


41 Jockey Club, 

“Boulevard dH Capucincs, 

“ March 3rd, 1892. 

“My ] if, A lt Fiuend, — I letum here (his morning; to find awaiting 
mo a little note from an old acquaintance which sets mo ill at rest fur 
you and your hopes. Let mo entreat you, as I entreated you hero 
fcix mentis ago, to study the happiness of your friends in so far as 
your own welfare is a’purt of that happiness. Oh ! ray dear Count, 
whither is this dream lee ring you ‘r What is the end to be ? Who is 
this meddler who has wiitten to our mutual friend the Minister of 
Marine, offering, for tlio sum of one hundred thousand franca, to disclose 
facte which should help Franco to keep her prisoners move securely in 
those islands to which sho has consigned thorn P % Are these also facts 
in which you have tin interest P 1 fear it. Again I say, bewaro! 
Paris would now bo talking of the letter if wo had forgotten you, as 
you seem to have forgotten us. But that is impossible, and I hasten 
to rcussuro you. The Minister has been peiMiadcd that 1 he affair is 
ti hoax. Nood I say by whom ? Be assured only of my regard and 
affection for you.” 

This was tho letter which the Councillor now read 
with no moro concern than a man might read an 
advertisement Tho effect upon l^ioso who listened 
is not to bo described. Had tho dead spoken tho 
awe and mystery of it would net havo been more 
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potent. Nor was a word spoken until tlje Count 
stood and addressed a question to the reader. 

“Before,. we read more," said ho, “I will ask jf 
any man among us can answer the inquiry of my 
friend the Duke — who is he that has written this 
thing? If there is' such a man here,* I charge him 
— speak ! ” 

He looked round the vast hall, awaiting an answer, 
but no answer came. Then ho went on again, and 
his voice was now strong with anger. The 'words 
ring in my ears yet — 

“ If there is such a n inn, let him stand here 
before me." 

For the second time he had no responso hut the 
restless shuffling of loot and play of hands, the move- 
ment of men who feared almost to breathe. Now, 
however, he laid his watch upon the table, and with 
the act he said : *. v 

" Monsieur, when a minute shall have passed, will 
you read the postscriptum of that letter for us ? ” 

What happened in the seconds of grace, I -tun 
unable to tell, you. With the others, I found it 
impossible to tako my eyes from the Count, who stood 
thero — erect, motionless, the typo of some avenging 
figure behind which mercy had been cask Yet it 
seemed an hour of painful tension — nay, an age of 
curiosity which was hardly to be homo — before the 
Councillor spoke again. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, with the old tranquillity, 
" the name of the writer of the letter to the French 
Minister of Mariners, happily, given to us by Monsieur 
lo Due. That writer was Gustave Deutesme.” 

The whole room seemed to swing about at these 
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simple words. The hundreds whose eyes had been 
fixed upon tho Count now looked sharply round 
towards a small, dark-visaged man, who crouched . 
back in the chair at the further end of cho hall. Even 
from the high table the pallor of his face was plainly 
to be seen. 

“Gustave Deutosme!” cried the Count, “coiuo 
forward that we may hear you.” 

The fellow rose at this invitation, and muttered 
something perfectly inaudible to the majority of 
the company. A loud cry of anger put a speedy 
end to his mumblings, and then tho Count spoko 
once more. 

“Gustave Deutosme, ” said he, “whatsoever you 
have to say, let it be said here before me.” 

A dozen hands were now ready to push tho man 
up the hall, and with lurching gait and a pretty 
assumption of indifference, ho stood presently within 
five paces of my chair, a hollow-chested, feeble fellow 
with the stubblo of a black beard showing dirtily upon 
hi 0 chin and a face that would have lost nothing by 
a wash. And when I10 defended himself ho put his 
hands in tho pockets of his trousers, like a defiant 
schoolboy. 

“I nover wrote that letter, Monsieur lo Comte,” 
said he ; “ somoono has played a trick upon me. You 
are deceived.” 

The Count looked at him with unutterable scorn. 

“Oh,” said ho, “you have a defence, then, 
monsieur? You suggest that the letter was not” 
written by you?” , 

“Certainly not. I hear of it now for the first 
time” 
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“ And if wo could get it from Paris, it would acquit 
you of blame ? ” 

The imyi gave tlio very slightest start of yurpriso 
at this ; but ho kept the courage of his tongue when, 
he answered : 

“ I have no doubt it would.” 

The Count’s reply was a dramatic one. ‘ lie turned 
to the councillor who had already, spoken, and ex- 
claimed — ’ 

, “ Monsieur, 'may I trouble you for the letter which 

,M Doutesnw wrote to the ‘Minister of Marino ? ” . 

A note was passed across the table to him, and 
while he Ijeld it up ho addressed the whole company. 

“Gentlemen,” said ho; “here is the man’s signa- 
ture upon a sheet of writing-paper delivered from our 
library on January 8th in the present year. The 
number of the sheet, as stamped will) tlio secret 
mark which allows us to trace uny comnnuvea- 
tion sent from this place, was 280. 1 iiwd that 
shoot 280 was, on the day in question, given to 
M. Deutosme.” » 

vie paused a moment, looked down at tlio wretched 
man withering there before the damning accusation. 
l>ut lio did not lose his self-command, and when ho 
continued, his voice was almost gcntlo. 

“ It remains,” said he, “ to ask you, according to 
the rules which govern us, what is to bo done to this 
man who would have contrived tlio misery of us all 
but for tlio will of Almighty God ? You have heard 
Trim now, standing before us with a lie upon his lips 
and treachery in hi^ heart. You have listened to his 
defence ; you are able to judge of the whole nature of 
his act. I await your verdict.” 
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Such a.' roar of execration as went up at the end of 
this appeal I 4 liopo never to hear again. Every man 
in the h,all leapt to his feet to cry for th6 offender's 
death. Had there been weapons at hand, I believe 
Dentosmo wvould have fallen where, he stood ; yet 
such was the ferocity of the cry that ho put his hands 
to his cal’s, ’and bent his head as though a stohn 
were beating upon it. When at length the liurricano 
of voices fell, he accepted his doom as a thing not to 
l.o avoided; and, with a smile of forced irony, lie* 
spoke his farewell. 

“ Count Andrea,” said lie, “ I have a parting word 
for you. Theso friends of mine wish m<3 to die. 
Very well: I die to sa-'o many. The plant may ho 
cut down, but lias seed remains. Beware of tho 
new crop! I give you six months to finish 
your t.lav, monsieur. And you, gentlemen'’ — here 
lie tinned to face the company’ — “ball! 1 spit upon 
you.” 

It was bis hist speech. Scarce had tho words 
passed his lips when two doors of latticed brass-worlc, 
which stood upon the left-hand sido of Llic hall, were 
thrown open, and wo could seo a company' of troopers 
drawn up iu tho garden with torches in their hands. 
Whilo tho fresh breezes of night swept into tho build- 
ing, and tlie candles sputtered and tho light waned, 
tho doomed man went out from amongst us. Silently 
ho went, and in silonco the gates of brass shut him 
from the life ho had lived and from those he would 
have betrayed. And no man spoko during tlio long 
minutes of waiting in tho gloom of the now darkened 
hall— nay, you could have counted hearts beating 
— until that supremo moment when we heard a 
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gun-shot from the hill,- and men* muttered, “He is 
dead ! ” 

As thq report of the gun shook the glass of the. 
building, one man in the hall fell fainting to the floor. 
I looked down the chamber, and saw tjie prostrate 
figure of Jacob D>er. They were throwing water in 
his face when I passed out to the delicious freshness 
of the night 
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part II. 


CHAPTER I. 

I AM TAKEN FROM THE ISLE OF LIGHTS. 

As I sit in a gloomy room in Lornlor, and the fog 
lies over the city like a pall, and tho lights in the • 
houses shine dimly in tho suffocating haze, and the 
very chamber seems full of mist, I ask myself again 
and again whether I can bear with the bitterness 
and tho pain of memory which the continuation of 
my story must now put upon mo. For I come to 
write of days of darkness and of anguish ; of days 
when I vjpuld have we! coined death, and yet struggled 
in a feverish war ’with life ; of days when a curse 
seemed upon me, and I had reached tho ultimate 
depths of despair. And, writing, I must once more 
live .through the scenes of peril and of pain — must 
suffer again in memory as I suffered then in mind. 

I had been upon the Islo of Lights three months 
when I was awakened from tho visions -which had 
shut from my recollection all thought of other days 
and other scenes. The summer had passed like tho 
page of an entrancing book ; the grim events which 
had como about in tho week of my landing had been 
blotted from tho mind of every man. Day by day , 
the sunlight fell generously upon tho paradiso of palm 
and pasture; the sweet breezes eve* blew from the 
sea; changing delights soothed to ecstasies of rest 
and of content. I saw men firm in the love of men ; 
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I watched the gathering of harvests, tho diligent 
labour .of those who served, yet were happy in their 
service. ■'Though I was cut off from all that had 
seemed to mo good in life three months bfcforo, I had 
no word hut these of thanks for the offence— no hope 
but that I might end my days in the friendship of the 
man who had called me from obscurity to this all- 
beautiful city of the seji. 

You may judge from this if things had prospered 
with me. Of a truth, 1 often told myself that my 
lucky star shone upon tho island from the first hour 
of my arrival. And when June came, and Fortune’s 
chocks had got their colour again, and I could feel 
tho new flesh upon her arms and watch the coming 
of her strength, I knew of nothing more that I could 
ask for or expect. 

Until this time, the secret of our love had been 
our own, save for that one episode when Dyer 
witnessed me with her in the garden. While I had 
told her often that it lay upon mo to speak with the 
Count, she had pleaded so tenderly for delay —the 
hours had been so short to us, that T had held my 
peace, saying each evening, “To-morrow ! ” and when 
to-morrow came finding new difficulties and now dan- 
gers. For tho matter of that, I know not by what 
means I should ultimately face one who had told me 
with such anger that no man should speak to him of 
love for his daughter. And in the peril of discovery 
I continued to dwell, putting the hour of reckoning 
from mo as our lips met and sho, who was life to mo, 
hid horself in the shelter of my arms. 

It was near to the end of June, as I have said, 
upon a day when the sun shone with blinding light 
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and fields mere golelen with their crops, that the be- 
ginning of th»i end was. I had risen early to enjoy 
,my morning gallop upon the hills, and wl^en'I had 
breakfasted. I saw Fortune in her room. She was 
cured now : pf that I had no doubt. For weeks she 
had been free from trance, and had slept well; the 
vigour of her mind was' given back to her ; she IiqH 
recovered a childish gaiety of spirits. I knew that 
my work .was done, and trdVnbled often when I 
asked myself, What if the Count also should awake to 
this knowledge ? 

We talked but little on this morning of which I 
speak, for the maid was occupied about tly> room ; 
and Fortune told mo al§o that slio looked to sco her 
father at, an earty hour. Tlius it came about that my 
visit, was consistently professional, both in duration 
and in manner. Upon the point of my departure, 
however, she whispered to me that she would be 
riding in the woods about the hour of five, and might 
possibly be found at that time in the wild coppice 
which we called “ The Silent Thicket.” I nodded to 
the hint, and went off hopefully to play tennis with 
Monk under the shade of tho great acacias which sur- 
rounded our ideal court in tho home park. 

Weeks of close intimacy had but shaped and made 
strong my friendship for this truly honest man. 
Though he carried deep down in his heart a sorrow 
which I alone could estimate, he hid his trouble suc- 
cessfully from tlio world about him, and laboured to 
inspire all with bis own enthusiasm and ambition. ' 
There was good even in the ring of his laugh; 
courage even in his jest; nor could you associato 
with him without being the better for his presence 
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and Iiis example. He ’of all men in tlicv island was 
the one 1 called most truly “ friend.” The Count 
stood apart from us — an ideal, a ipystery, none the Jess 
beloved and esteemed. Silver Lincoln was an admir- 
able companion but a man at whose mind you could 
not get. The rest wore for the most part foreigners, 
faun whom I stood aloof. Bht to Monk I spoke my 
whole heart, and he, in turn, was content that I 
should call him brother. 

Of the Italian, Priuli, I had seen but little during 
•my residence at the bungalow. He was a sculptor by 
profession, and they had set him up a studio on the 
far side of the island. As for the fat financier, Jacob 
Dyer, ho did not long pester me. It is true that he 
feigned to bo dangerously ill a week after my arrival, 
complaining that all power had left his legs; but 1 
blistered his back so relentlessly that he kept out of 
his bed two days, and was vastly improved fyy the 
exercise. After that he lost faith in me us a phy- 
sician ; nor did he venture again to hint that we 
should write to Europe. The death of the Frenchman, 
Deutesmc, had taught him a lesson which lie could 
scarcely forget. 

This, then, was the state of things at the island 
when, upon that memorable day, I went to play tennis 
with Adam beneath the shade of tho acacia-trees. 
Wo finished three sets before midday, and then 
separated for our siesta and our lunch. For ray own 
part, I did not venture out again until tho church 
clock had struck five ; but at that hour I called for 
my pony and set, off towards the woods. “The Silent 
Thicket ” lay upon the hill-side, three miles from my 
house; but tho sturdy little Hungarian carried me 
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there in twenty minutes ; and no sooner was I in tlio 
delicious sh 0 .de of the pine copse than I observed 
.Fortune gathering the blossoms with which the spark- 
ling turf wgs everywhere carpeted. She had tied her 
pony to a tijee ; and now, when she saw mo, she came 
running like a itfild thing, her hands full of flowers, 
her curls all flying in the wind, her eyes alight with, 
pleasuro and with merriment. 

"Dearest!" she said, “I Lave been waiting — oh, 
hours !'” 

“ Como ! ” cried I, “ you only had tea at five o’clock, , 
They told me so.” 

“Well!” exclaimed she, as I dismounted to kiss 
her, “ it seemed hours ! ” 

“Who rodo up here with you ?” asked I ; for she 
was never allowed to ride to the woods alone. 

“The groom did!” she exclaimed, with a pretty 
laugh ; “ but I told him his pony was lame, and he 
has gono back for another. It will bo an hour before 
lie’s hero again.” 

1 kissed her a second time, as a reward for her 
diplomacy; and this reward wiis renewed, 1 fear, ma.iy 
times boforo wo came to the heart of the tliickot, 
where, in a little glade-like valley, all shaded as a 
bower, we sat down to talk. On her part, there never 
was one that loved with less restraint or such courage 
of her affection. She would lie in my arms, all fear- 
lessly, as though there she had a right to be ; would 
put her lips to mine with the warm kisses of the 
sweetest passion ; would cling to me in the moments * 
of her depression, as if I could heal her wounds and 
shield her from every word of evit And I — nay, I 
loved her with my whole soul from the beginning. 
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and she was dear to me beyond' anything in the 
world. 

In this utter surrender to our dream, wc sat in the 
valley of hovers that summer day ; arid, from what 
cause I know not, a shadow of gloom fell upon both 
of'us. Twice I had tried to tell hep that it was no 
longer possible to hold back knowledge of the matter 
from her father; twice she had silonced me with a 
press of her lips upon lay own. And as she lay with 
her head pillotml on my chest, and her arms about 
my neck, it was impossible to argue with so beautiful 
a thing — impossible but to hop© that somo power 
•beyond our own would scatter tho clouds which 
hovered upon our lives. This I told her — though I 
knew that the words were childish ».nd tho hope a 
dream. 

“Irwin,” she answered me when I had spoken, 
“you fear for your honour; but was it by ‘'honour’s, 
ways that they brought you here ? No, no [ there is 
no honour to be spoken of — only our love. For my 
sake, let us be as we are ! Let us not exchange tho 
mesent for a future we cannot read. Only let us 
love ! ” 

I bent down to kiss her, but my lips had not 
touched her face when 1 saw tho Count, her father, 
riding upon the hill path at the farther side of the 
valley. 

He was mounted upon the thick-set, grey cob which 
carried him in all his rambles over the island ; and ho 
Mvore, though the first chill of sunset had not fallen, a 
light cape above his uniform. As he continued to 
follow the bridle-track, and looked neither to tho 
right hand nor to the left, I could not be sure that he 
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had seen ns ; yet the voice of reason told me that it 
was idle to reckon with so shallow a chance, and I 
, watched him with burning eyes until he disappeared 
in the darker placo of the lower woods. 

It is nob often possible, 1 think, to -find our tongues 
in the moments of deeper misfortune. "While I had 
reckoned up°instantly in my mind the whole meanfhg 
of this unlooked-for calamity, I yet remained dumb. 
But a startled cry broke from Fortune’s lips, and she 
withdrew herself quickly frpm my embrace, making * 
^at the first no sort of effort to conceal her distress’ 
Only when the grey cob had disappeared in tho 
shadows of the thicket did she come to me again, and 
as I pressed her to me I could l'cel her whole body 
trembling, and tho silent tears which she shed were 
warm upon my face. 

“ Denj^love ! ” said I then — for I had no heart but to 
tsonsojc her — “ thcr8 is still the hope that wo were not 
seen ; and if wo were— well, ho must have known what 
he knows now before many days had passed. I will 
ride tack and speak with him at once.” 

1 1. was finely said, as I believed, but- sho did not 
hear mo ; and laying her head down on my arm, pre- 
sently she gave way to wild, hysterical weeping, which 
was more bitter to me than the thought of what 
awaited us down there at her father’s house. 

“Dearest,” said sho, when at last sho looked up 
through her tours, “ it is my dream. Last night, in 
my sleep, I saw this wood, and the grass of it was all 
burnt up and the trees withered. Tlion I looked 
across the sea, and thero was a light shining away — 
oh ! so far ; and while I could see tho light it seemed 
to warm me like the sunshine. Then it went out 
K 
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suddenly and I started up, trembling with the 
cold.” 

She wa$ shivering even as she spoke, and her face % 
wore that haunting look of suffering which J had seen 
on the first day I came to her. It was vain for me to 
invent plausible possibilities, or to suggest that we 
might find the Count in no such terrible mood as 
our fancies had painted him ; she would not be com- 
forted, and lay in my artns as if they were powerful to 
, protect her frond the ill of it. * 

• “ They will take you away from inn ! ” cried she 

again and again. “ Oh, my love ! they will leave ' 
me lonely. I have you alone in all (he world ! God 
help me!” 

It was very pitiful to see her distress ; yet I was in 
no better case myself, and my head reeled with the 
anticipations which crowded upon me. As for the 
thought that they would separata; us, this' I could*, 
not bear, and I put it from me to remember — and to 
consolo myself with the remembrance — that the 
Count, unless he were a pure fanatic, must come to 
reason in the matter. It is true that I heard on all 
sides of lus unchangeable aversion to any mention of 
his daughter’s marriage ; but, after all, such a marriage 
was inevitable sooner or later, and though there might 
be much trouble before us, 1 did not doubt that I 
could overcome it. The worst part of the matter was 
that we had to stand before him with tho secrecy 
of the affair already against us ; but, as Fortune had 
“laid it down, that was, in some measure, his business, 
and I had a card to play against any of tho sort 
he might be disposed to lead. 

All these things were plain to me as we rode down 
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the valley together ; what consolation I had of them, 
that I shared with Fortune. She had now fallen into 
a qviet state of resignation, scarco speakivig to me or 
looking ajvay from her pony’s head. 1 found that we 
had been long together in the glade t of the woods, .and 
thcro were lights glowing in the gardens as .wo 
descended the hill above the park. Indeed, the wholo 
of that rare scene, so ful of the charm of wonderland, 
is vividly before my eyes as I writo of it ; and at this 
none may exclaim, for I looked upon it, in' all its* 
beauty and perfection, for the last time. 

At the door of my bungalow wo separated, for 
upon this she insisted. She turned her eyes towards 
me with her love all written upon them, and what 
word I said to her I know not, for as she went down 
the white road to her father’s house it was as though 
Bho had gon8 out of my life. Oneo again I saw her 
before the days cf my exile, but then she could not 
speaK to mo ; and from that hour the island ceased to 
be my home. I say the island ceased to be my home, 
but it ceased by my anticipation only. In my rooms 
nothing was changed ; my clothes were spread upon 
my bed ; ray man waited to help mo to dress. And 
yet, as I must choose to see it, all was different ; the 
very gun-shot which called mo to dinner was like an 
echo of pleasures passed ; the music which floated up 
from the valley was discordant to my ears. Do what 
I would, I could not shake off that foreboding which 
had gripped me ; and, desiring only to be left alono, I 
sent the man to other business and threw myself 
upon my bod to think. 

The Count, if ho were going to act, would net at 
once, I did not doubt. As I lay there, listening for 
K 2 
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footsteps, or starting at every sound, it had been no 
surpriso to mo if he had stood by iny bedside. When 
an hour had passed, I had worked myself up 'Into -a 
state of excitement which was wearing as Jin illness, 
and this despite all that reason copld adduce to 
moderate my panic. And yet I remained alone — 
there was neither message nor messenger. 

Tossed thus between argument 'and fear, I heard 
eight o’clock styike — and nine. It must have been 
"near to ten o’clock before the uncertainty was broken 
by the sound of a quick step upon the boards of my 
verandah. A moment later, Adam, dressed as I 10 had 
come from dinner, was sitting at my bed-side. The ill 
news he bore was plain upon his face; there was 
scarce need for him to deliver it. 

“ Adam,” said 1 , “ thank God, you’vo come ! ” 

He shrugged his shoulders. <■- ' 

“ I’ve no pleasant errand,” said ho, “ but 1 thought 
it had better be me than another.” 

“ Ho knows everything, then ? ” I exclaimed. 

“ He might have known it two months ago if ho 
had any eyes,!” ho exclaimed; “it’s the hiding of it 
that’s cut him ; but it would have been the same, 
anyway.” 

“ I must see him at once ! ” cried I, sitting up ; “ I 
owe it to him.” 

But at this he put his hand upon my shoulder, 
and his manner was that of triend to friend 
, “ Irwin,” said he, “ is it the time for such talk ? 

And is he the kind of man to see at a moment like 
this ? Oh ! my dear fellow, think of it ! Do you 
know that I’ve been wrestling with him for the last 
hour to save your life ? Did I not tell you three 
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months ago that on this subject he was something 
less than sane ? You havo chosen to prove the matter, 
and' here’s your ar swer.” 

“ What is to be done, then ? ” I asked, feeling an 
overwhelming despair rush on me. . 

He gave me my answer in a single word. 

“ Dress,’’ said ho. 

I put on my coat, and waited for him to speak 
again. 

“ Now,” said he, “ wo will call the man to pack 
your bag.” 

“ My Cod ! ” said I ; “ you mean to send me off, 
then ? ” 

He pretended not to hear, but went to the bell. 

“ Adam,” said 1, “ 1 believe you mean well to me. 
Help me to see the Count.” 

“ You can see him,” said he ; “but if you have a 
grain of love for - his daughter, you will do as I am 
telling you.” 

I was angered at his calmness, and suddenly 
blurted out. : 

“ And if I don’t choose to go ? ’ 

lie laughed for the first time. 

“ In that caso,” said he, “ I shall just carry you. 
Do you think I woidd come hero on this errand if I 
did not want to servo you ? Why, man, reckon it up. 
Is it any great horoism to argue a lino point with a 
madman ? Will tho role of martyr suit you ? Come, 
gather your wits together, and don’t bo long about 
it. It’s tho toss of a coin whether I get you away, 
even now.” 

“ Surely,” said I, “he will come to reason in a day 
or two," 
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“ That may or may not be/’ replied lie. “ I don’t 
pretend to read your future. But, as God is my 
witness, I will be your friend, IrwiA.” 

*■ Then what do you propose ? ” 

■“ I propose t6 run for the open scr until the gale 
falls — in other words, to send you for a cruise.” 

“ For how long ?” 

“ Until, as I say, the gale has fallen.” 

“ Then you will bring me back ? ” 

“ If it is o wise to do so.” 

“ And meanwhile, you will put mo ashore* to tell 
your story to every man I meet ? ” 

“I will take the risk of it — with the girl as a 
hostage. You are a likely man to bring rum upon 
her home !” 

I was silent under the sting of it. Presently I 
asked him timidly : 

“ Am I to see Fortuno again ? ” 

He paced the room twice before ho answered me. 

“ Well,” said he, at last, “ if it can be, it shall be. 
Bn* you’ve not many chances to throw away. A'nd, 
anyway, you mustn’t stop here, where he’ll be looking 
for you.” 

The man had now put what things they had given 
me into a big travelling-bag ; and when ho had received 
instructions to carry it to the creek, wo followed him 
from tho house. I could hear the band still playing 
in the square before the great hall, and the lanterns 
%in the gardens were glowing with a hundred colours ; 
but the music had lost its harmonies, the scene its 
potent charm. Like a man walking in a fitful sleep, 
I passed down the road which lay before the great 
paviliou. 
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There was a light burning in the Count's study 
when we came to his gale, and, the blinds boing up, 
I couid see the bout figure of the man .is he sat at 
his writing-table. He appeared to have no occupa- 
tion other thar that of gazing out upon the darkness 
of the garden ; and though we stood to watch him for 
some minutes, he never moved so much as a hand. 
I had a strong impulse, at the sight, to disregard the 
apprehensions of my companion, and there and then 
to demand speech with one who deemed that I had 
wronged him ; but Adam drew me back with a firm 
hand. 

“ For God’s sake, listen to me ! ” said ho, ‘with more 
earnes'ncss than he had yet shown. “If he sees you 
to-night, the interview will be a short one. Give him 
time to got his senses ! ” 

I obeyed, perhaps with oliildish weakness, for he 
led me on at once towards the pavilion of Fortune, 
and bidding me to stand at tho gate until he should 
return, he went to speak with her. Fivo minutes 
later I stood in her room for the last time before my 
exile ; and all tho reality and the bitterness of separa- 
tion came upon me with such overwhelming force 
as to draw tears from my eyes. 

F or 1 had looked at least to hear her voice again 
■ — to feel once more, if for the last time, the warmth 
of her lips upon my own — to bo nerved by her God- 
speed — mado strong in her promises. But when I 
saw her then, in that supremo moment of our lives* 
she lay upon the couch in a trance — inanimate, a 
thing of marble, voiceless, pallid even with tho 
pallor of death. Nor could any man have known 
greater agon’ 1 ' than this — to see ono who was a mere 
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child, whose sweet, babyish face was hajf hidden 
by her lovely hair, held fast in the bonds of the twin- 
brother of jleath, and to know t jj.it she could hear, 
yet could not answer ; could see, yet was as one un- 
seen ; could suffer, yet must not weep ; oould burn 
with tlio desire to lay her head upon tho heart of 
him who loved her, yet must not raise a finger from 
her bed. Nay, as I knelt by her, and kissed her 
again and again and pfessed my cheek to .lid's, and 
/sought to call Her back to speech, I thought that 
•this was the curse of God upon me, and tha f novel 
again would the cloud he lifted from my life. 

How I ( left the room I do not know. 1 remember 
that, after many minutes of walking and while the 
blinding tears still choked my eyes, f found myself 
with Monk’s arm through mine; and so wo stood 
together, looking down into tho vast, well-jibe pit 
which I had first entered on tho day* of my coming to 
tho Isle of Lights. Just as, three months ago, I had 
mounted from that gloomy chasm to the wondrous 
spectacle of the island, so now did I descend , f he 
lift ’’ to tho seashore, and in descending shut from 
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me that perfect home, its lights, its music, and its 
people. 

At the foot of the lift, one of tho black, wasp-liko 
boats awaited us. Silver Lincoln sat before tho 
levers in tho steel room which served for cabin, and 
he greeted me with a kindly nod. Hero, however, 
I found that Monk was to leave us. Until this time 
he had been my strength, my whole support ; and to 
lose him was to be utterly alone. I tried to tell him 
this ; but he had his reasons, and, giving me a hearty 
grip, he cried, “ God guard you, old friend ! ” and so 
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•was gone from xny sight. Before I could call after 
him, the steel hatch was screwed upon the cabin 
roof, rpd we had plunged beneath the sea to the gate 
of the island. 

Threo months ago the passage of this tunnel had 
terrified me. Now, 1 maclo it without fear. While 
the dark walls of rock were plainly visiblo under the 
glow of many lamps, and great fish butted at our 
windows, and the thought wolild come that we wero 
for the time being as men buried and might never , 
riso again, the inoro potent emotions I suffered caused 
’me to view the spectacle with equanimity. Never- 
theless was the heat of the cabin almost unbearable ; 
the rush of ill-odourcd air across ray face seemed to 
suffocate mo; the craving for light was not to bo 
resisted. 

Whereat last we rose to the surface of the sea, 
and the hatch slid batik in its grooves, X came up out- 
of the terrible cabin to take my farewell of the island. 
Away, near the encircling reefs of coral, tho yacht 
Wanderer lay at anchor. In tho distance, and 
towards tho mountains where tho prison was, a red 
light Hashed upon the ramparts of tho city. Presently 
tho greater beacon, which stood upon tho headland 
above us, poured its wave of tremulous rays upon tho 
sleeping lagoon. In the flooding of the light I lookod 
again to the mighty walls of iron-rock — to tho tremen- 
dous cliffs which stood around tho Count and his 
schemes, and shut him from tho world. And it 
scemod to mo that those looming barriers wero now 
reared against mo; that tlioy mocked my hopes — 
that henceforth I might knock and no man should 
answer me ; might cry out, and hoar no word but. the 
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echo of my own voice ; might search, hut find no gate 
in that rampart of stone behind whoso heights there 
lay such visions and in whose f^l’urity men dreamed 
such dreams. ' 

So 1 was carried from tho Impregnable City ; and 
as the yacht steamed out to sea, and the lights were 
lo'st upon the horizon and my eyes looked upon the 
darkness of the greater ocean, there was upon my 
lips a prayer *ljat tho work might never fail .because 
of the passions of man, or yield its might to the 
ignoble ambitions before which nations have -perished 
and the children have lost their heritage. 
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• CHAPTER IL 

A VOICE FROM THE NIGHT. 

• 

1 sat in. my study in London upon a sunless 
day in February, seven jponths after J had been 
carried from* the Isle of Lights. In the gloomy 
street before my window, men and women walked 
with quick steps through the wot and slu»h which 
the culminating winter had bequeathed to us. A 
drizzle of rain fell from the low clouds which hung 
above the city. It was good to draw to the fireside 
and ter digsam of other hours and other scenes. 

’ Upon my tabltf there lay a bundle of examination 
papers. 'They weref the work of the students of 
Edinburgh University, to which I had been appointed 
examiner. My three months’ absence from London 
had established my reputation. Thqugh worthy 
Donald, my man, knew not whether I were alive or 
dead for many weeks after my disappearance — until, 
in fact, I wrote to him and named my address as 
Valparaiso — his canny instinct rose to tho situation. 
He told my friends that I had been called to South 
Am erica, to the home of a Chilian millionaire. The 
society papers were kind enough to spread the thing 
abroad ; and I, who had known what it was to want 
a guinea, had now the income of a Minister. * So 
does fame tread upon the heels of advertisement 
Fame, indeed; but what of the life to which 
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fain© ministered ? How was I tho better for the 
plaudits of colleges, or tlie gold of patients ? When* 
did they help a weary heart or^vn unresting hope ? 
I would have given them all for one hour with the 
woman I loved— one hour in the sunny gardens of the 
island — one hour when I might have touched Fortune’s 
lips again. And seven long months had passed, and 
no word had been spoken, no message had crossed 
the seas, no sign becxl given unto mo. Nay, there 
were moments ‘when I started up in my hea to tell 
myself that all was a phantom of tho. air,' % picture 
which my brain had painted, a shadow of tho night; 
and 1 sayl, “ Physician, heal thyself.” 

During the first week of my exile I had not ceased 
to plague myself with pretty fancios'that the Count 
would soon come to reason in tho matter, and that 
Adam Monk would one day knock at my door, to 
carry me back to the home wherein all ni}’ though ff 
of a future lay. Lincoln, when ho had put mo ashore 
at Southampton — for thoy. brought me straight to 
London — had kept mo up with this promise, t and 
I 'nod held to it with unsuspecting faith. But as tho 
months went, and the vivid memory of many things 
grew dimmer, and only tho faco of Fortune was ever 
before my eyes, I began to say, “They have dono 
with me,” and to wrestle with tho worst. 

This conviction was stronger when, two mouths 
after my resumption of practice, I received a letter 
from tho Bank of France in which it was stated that 
the sum of ton thousand pounds had been put to my 
credit by their client, Count Androa Jovanowitss. Tho 
sum was lavish to the point of absurdity ; but thus 
wore all the man’s acts. ] knew that hove was nby 
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fee for tlujee months’ service upon the island, for 
•that labour of love, which had brought me to this sur- 
• •passiifg grief. But 5 could not touch the monejy and 
it lay where he had left it — an abiding fticinory of all 
that I had 4ost, ^et lived on to win. 

Towards the end of my seventh month of banish- 
ment, tho e&rlicr and* more rockless schemes I had 
formed in my mind, and by which I told myself that I 
might conys to the island again, began to give way to 
t he settled and haunting melancholy of unconquerable . 
despair.* llefere that, there had been days when T had 
thought to lit out a yacht and go cruising for a year 
in the racitie. 1 abandoned the, scheme only when I 
reminded mvself that I hud no tangible idea of the 
hearings of the Count’s haven. At other times, wild 
thoughts of getting (Government Help flashed upon 
my imagination ; and I remember a night when I 
‘‘stood outside the * Criterion Theatre, and seemed to 
hear agatn amidst tlfo roar of tho traffic those words 
of treachery which Jacob Dyer had spoken to me 
upo*i the hillside. 

What would tho French President give for my in- 
formation? How if I published tho whole affair in 
our English Times ? An island of refuge for political 
cut-throats ! an asylum for cranks and fanatics — 
honest and otherwise ! A new Tolstoy, preaching a 
now creed of universal amnesty! A war against 
prisons ; a system for the rescuo of prisoners which 
in itself would astonish the world ! What a shaking 
up of Courts there Avould be if these things were 
told ; what a bustle of Cabinets ; and what a going 
and coming of warships! Yet to what would they 
come and go ? To the subjection of the city ? Nay, 
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I knew that it could -defy the* world ; and pride 
warmed my veins at the assurance. . 

Thus you will see how wisely; Adam spoke* when, 
ho said that' they held in Fortune a hostage for 
my silence. I would as soon have branded myself 
thief or felon *as whispered to any living man that 
devouring secret which I possessed. None the less 
did it weigh upon me like a pall none the less were 
all my works and my achievements in London but 
barren and empty honours. Often in the night I 
would cry, out aloud, as though Fortune could hear 
me and answer. I saw her childish face in every 
dream; her eyes looked out at mo alike from the 
darkness and the light. Yet I remained without 
word or sign — she let mo suffer. It ' 4 might ' bo that 
she had ceased to care ! 

This foreboding and restless speculation took me 
from my work on that sombre February day of which* 
I write. Do what I would to, read the papei's of 
youths anxious to qualify in materia medica, I had no 
heart for the task. Day passed to night, and stj]l I 
sat in my armchair ; darkness fell, and yet I forbado 
Donald to set* mo candles. Poor Donald ! many were 
his sorrows, many his reproaches, in those months of 
my travail. 

The hours passed, I say, and left me insensible to 
time. My thoughts were back to the island — to the 
lanterns and the music, and the perfume of the 
gardens; to the room where I had left Fortune 
■ inanimate, motionless ; to the thicket where last we 
had, met Upon the reddening screen of my fire I 
saw the faces of the mon I knew — of Monk, of 
Lincoln, even of the Count himself; I plunged, in 
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my fancy, to the bowels of the sea ; I gained onco 
more those rocky heights, and cried out that I was 
master of the world Then tho firelight died away, 
and I started up to reality, and to darkness. 

Tho darkness passed, and to it tho light suc- 
ceeded. As I moved in my chair, a chilling, cold 
air scorned to fill my room. Though no lamp 
was in tho chum her, it seemed to my eyes to bo 
filled with rays like tho sparkle of diamonds; and 
turning in my chair, I saw Fortune lierscif kneel- 
ing at my side 

She knelt, as I had often seen her kneel by the 
great couch in her own room — a long robe of white 
hiding her supple figure, her rich hair flowing upon 
her shoulders, die curious clasp of mother-of-pearl 
and gold shining upon her breast. My first impulse 
was to take her in my arms and to cover her lips 
,vith kisses, to te’l her that she had brought life 
to me, to speak tho hundred thoughts which 
come to lovers when they meet ; but — and this 
was the strangest thing — I could find no word 
upon my tongue, could not move a hand even „o 
press her own, was held silent in awe as one in 
the presence of the dead. None tho less was I 
sure that Fortune herself was at my side, and that 
the sweet face I saw uplifted to mine was the faeo 
of all my dreams. 

How long this vision lasted I may never know. 
Though I was dumb, though my hand could not so 
much as touch the hands stretched out to mo, never- 
theless the cloud seemed lifted off my life at her 
coming, and I was content to sit and watch her eyes 
shining with all their fire of passion and of love. For 
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never did she seem to bo more beautiful than when 
thus she appeared to mo on tha y night in which, at 
last, I wap to awake from my sleep of inaction, and 
scarce to rest again until I held her not as the spirit 
of my darkened room but as a thing of flesh and 
blood in tho garden of the sea. 

• Tho vision passed, indeed, but tho message of it 
remained. There was in Fortune’s eyes while, in the 
apparition, she knelt before mo a who'e yorld of 
pleading and of love. Though no word was spoken, 
though I was held to my chair as one from whoso 
limbs power was gone, nevertheless did my soul seem 
to speak, with hers, Mid, speaking, to hear voices of 
the night. 

“Como to me!” was her cry, ringing in my ears 
like the cry of the wounded for succour. “ Come to 
me, beloved ! ” 

I heard tho words a thousand fames ; heard them 
when tho room was full of 'the light which she 
seemed to bring — heard them when tho darkness 
fell, and I knew that she had left mo; heard them 
when 1 stirred from my seat at last, to behold tho firo 
burnt low in the grate, and to feel a shiver of cold in 
every limb. .And, hearing, I rose from my chair, and 
I vowed with myself that I would answer her cry, 
God helping me, and would not rest day or night 
until I had come to her home, to live with her or die 
with her, as it was written in tho book of our un- 
changeable destinies. I say that I made the vow with 
myself ; yet scarce had I uttered it when the heroic 
foily of the resolve occurred to me. What more 
could I do to reach the Isle of Lights than I had 
done already ? Whence was to come that phantom 
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guide when, would lay bare the secrets of tlie deep, and 
••say: “Sail here, aifl sail there, and you shall find”? 
What'scope was thbrp for my now-gotten energy? I 
could havodaughed aloud at tho irony of the thing as 
i stood in the darkness, and heard the clock strike 
s ix. And yet it seemed to me, despite the cold logic 
of reason, th8,t a change had come upon me ; that’ a 
now zeal had taken the place of the desponding lassi- 
tude to \yhich I had been a victim for so many 
months ; that Fortuno had spoken a message, and 
that the echo- of it would come to mo again in words 
' which would carry me to understanding and to 
action. ' 

This may have been a mere impression; it may 
have been one of those strange intercommunications 
between minds in harmony, which science is so little 
ablo to explain or even to recognise. Be that as it 
may, the conviction was mine, and I stood in the 
darkness by my window, and found in it a strength 
and a freshness of heart which had been foreign to 
me for many weeks. The rain still fell in the street, 
without: it no longer depressed mo. .The lamps 
glowed mistily in the fog: they failed to recall the 
loneliness and the gloom of London. Nay, in my 
thoughts I was back to tho day when Adam had come 
to mo in this very house — to tho hour when I hoard 
a newsboy crying an outrage in the Cafe Mirabeau; 
to the yacht Wanderer, and the entrancing glades of 
tho island. And, as though to strengthen the mental 
picture, what should happen but that a newsboy 
camo down tho street even while I stood by the 
window; and his words were an echo of the words 
I had heard on that never-to-be-forgotten night when 
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first I had seen Monk, and Donald’ had wished to set 
glasses for him. 

Arrest of an Anarchist — t^ie l oy styled it 
“henerkist'"-!-in Paris! That/ seemed to be the 
burden of his cry. But anon, as he canje nearer, I 
caught some cry about revelations, and began to 
piick up my ears. Since I had returned to 
London no scrap of news concerning revolutionists 
and their meetings had failed to interest me. I 
was ever asking, as some new reformed stood in 
the dazzling light of ptfblic platforms — -Will this 
man ultimately be the recipient of the Count’s 
bounty ? AVill he come to that perfect home in 
'he South Seas from which I am so sorrowful an 
exile? The scantiest intelligence ^oncoming the 
French prisoners at Noumea or upon the lies de • 
Salut was welcomo to me. And now, remembering 
how the Italian, Marco Priuli, who had been* conveyed 
to tho island with me in the Wanderer, was concerned 
in the dastardly business of the Cafe Mirabeau, the 
call of the newsboy set me itching with curiosity, and 
I '.hrew open my window and bought his paper. n 

The room was in darkness, as I have said ; but I 
remember that my hand was unsteady when I lit 
the lamp, and that for many minutes tho lines upon 
the ill-printed news-sheet were blurred to my eyes. 
At last I came upon a small paragraph, headed 
“Capture of an Anarchist,” and I read it through 
— not once, but twenty times. When I put tho paper 
down, the room rocked before my eyes, and I hold to 
my. writing-table for support. 

Priuli arrested at a caf6 in Boulogne ! The French 
Government in possession of intelligence which was 
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nothin" less than sensational I That was the whole 
of tho nc\\ s — to the reader of the street. How much 
it meant to mo, mly those who have followed this 
narrative may kno-^. A hundred confusing hypo- 
theses rushed into my brain at once — a hundred fears, 
a hundred ques f ions. How came Priuli at Boulogne, 
unless he had escaped from tho island? what wore* 
the revelations he had made ? what would he say at 
his trial ? how would his arrest affect the city and its 
people? was it possible that he could guide tho 
French Government, if a search for the Count’s 
haven were decided upon ? 

To none of these suggestions could I find answer; 
with none could I cope. It seemed, indeed, that my 
brain w as on fro with the effort of thinking; and yet, 
above it all, and tho one thing clear to mo, w r as this — 
that hero was tho word of Fortune’s message; hero 
the intelligence which she brought; here the moment 
to woke from my stupor. 

I must go to Paris — of that I was sure; for to 
Paris Priuli had been taken. Tho more I thought 
upon it, tho more was it plain to mo that, unless J ho 
Count knew of this I talian’s arrest, I alotie in Europo 
remained tho friend of the island. That Priuli would 
tell all he knew, if thereby he might save his neck, I 
did not for a moment doubt, lie w r as a scoundrel, 
with a mind in the gutter, from the first. Common 
gratitude would never trouble him. The vital thin g 
to learn was, had ho brought with him to France any 
plan of the city ? Did he carry in his mind any . 
tangible idea of her situation in the Pacific ? Fqjr if 
he did, I knew that the Count’s stronghold at last 
must prove itself, at last must face the war-ships of 
L 2 
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the Western world, and, facing them, mint answer 
ay or no to the question of tlijit impregnability 
which was the loudest boast of its jieople. 

I must go to Paris — the deterininaticn became 
stronger every moment. Tt was then a qtfartor past 
six. I resolved to catch the eight o'clock mail, that 
I might be in tlio French capital early on tlio follow- 
ing morning ; and since there was no time to dine — 
nor had I inclination to cat — I rang for Donghl to 
■bring me tea, consoling myself, as I lookqd at the 
students’ papers which littered my table, that I could 
deal with somo of them in the train. 

“ Donald,” said I, when the honest fellow presented 
himself, “ I am going to Parir ; bring me tea and 
something to eat, and pack me a bag.” 

He looked mo up and down, and shook his head. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ I’ll no hold it from you-t-yc-’d do 
better to gang to bed.” * r 

“ Do I look ill, then ? ” I askea him. 

“ Save us ! ” cried he ; “ and dinna ye ken that 
ye’re a’ shaky, like an aspen ? Gang to Paris, but dt’s 
me that will be buryin’ 3 0 in that same place.” 

"Not so bad as that., Donald,” replied I, though I 
imagine that I was no picture of health ; “ but hurry 
up, man, for there's not a great deal of time, and I’ll 
get no dinner but what you give mo.” 

“ Do you bide long ? ” he asked, with his hand 
still on the door. 

“Perhaps twenty-four hours — perhaps a month. 
I haven’t thought about it. Put I’ll write you, and if 
I’m detained, Donald, we might find another Chilian 
millionaire, don’t you think ? ” 

“They're no so plentiful,” said he, in his most 
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doleful vdce. And then he added, in the deep note 
of reproach, “ Ohii sir, it’s just wearin’ out Providence, 
to turn siller frae'ihe door like this. Gang to Paris, 
and a’ the town deem in ycr parlour ! Ay, but ye’re 
no canny, man, at all.” 

Ho was still muttering, “Gang to Paris, indeed!” 
as he wont down the passage ; but he had packed mo 
a bag in ten minutes, and at the quarter past seven I 
left Welbpck Street for Charing Cross. The night 
was then intensely dark; thick and clammy mists 
steamed upon the streets ; London was at her worst.’ 
Nor did I know, as I crossed the river to the darkness 
of the open country, that I should not look .upon her 
lights again until I had passed through the valley of 
the shadow of death, and had heard the thunder of 
cannon upon the silent seas of the island city. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A PARL011} IN THE MAZAS. 

.Pawn was rippling over t.ho silent streets 0/ Paris 
when my carriage left, the Gave flu Nord. A melan- 
choly grey light came up out. of the oast, putting to 
shame sqph gas-jets as were yet burning ; a few waiters 
lurked dismally about the doprs of the caffs. But 
the greater city was asleep, and the 'ring ol wheels 
upon tho deserted pavements called echoes from the * 
eaves of the older houses. 

Though the passage had been 'a fair one, I had‘ 
found it insupportably tedious. Later editions of the 
evening papers, got at Charing Cross, added little to 
tho intelligence in the paragraph which had sent .me 
from London. Marco Priuli, an Italian, suspected to 
be one of the most active of tho ultra-revolutionists, 
and the author of tho almost-forgotten outrage of tho 
Cafe Mirabeau, was indeed arrested ; but it remained 
for me to learn if I10 were the man I had seen upon 
the island. Did my assumption prove false, I had 
come to Paris upon a fool’s errand ; did it prove true, 
the future was one I scarce dared to think upon. 
That it would bo full of danger to all those I had 
leafnt to love, was beyond question; that it might 
bring about the destruction — or the attempted de- 
struction — of tho city, I foresaw all too clearly. But 
whatever was its moment, my owrt interest was not to 
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be hid ; and I thought, perhaps with selfish satisfac- 
tion, that the so ne revelations which would send 
French warships to the Pacific would cany me also 
to Fortune and to her home. 

And thus it came about that, during my journey 
in the night, the idea, “ I must see Priuli in 
prison,” became a haunting one. From him alone 
could I learn now far the Count was compro- 
mised ; how great were the possibilities of the 
island ceasing to be a refuge. And if this Priuli 
proved -to bo a stranger to me : well, then I stood 
where I had been twelvo hours ago, but without my 
fears or tho harassing contemplation of far-reaching 
possibi'ities. 

From the Care du Nord I drove straight to the 
little H6tel dc Roche, on the Boulevard des Capucines. 
They knew me there ; and, since any inquiry after the 
welfare of the Anarchists was not likely to be without 
danger in Paris just then, 1 had security in the friendly 
testamur of the landlord. Following the fashion of 
thv; city, although he was a German, he was accus- 
tomed to rise at six o’clock in the morning, and when 
I drove into tho courtyard of the hotel he came from 
his office to meet me. 

“ My dear Doctor Trevena,” said he, with the strong 
accent of tho Prussian, “ what a pleasure ! I hof not 
look to see you dis morning.” 

“ I did not look to see you, either," said I. “ Can 
I have my old room ? ” 

“ Hef him ! why, who should hef him ? I tell you 
that if do Prince of Cambridge was in him, he shall 
go out.” 

“That’s very good of you. And now, before I get 
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my coffee, tell me, in sf word, is it possible for an 
Englishman to see a prisoner in thp Mams, and, if so, 
at what time ? ” / 

Had I iired a pistol at the /host of flip Hotel da 
Roche, ho could not have worn a look' of greater 
astonishment. 

“ To see a brisoner in do Mazas ! Gott in Himincl ! 
wliat for you see him ? ” 

“ For very private veasons, my friend ; but very 
good ones. If you can tell me how to manage this 
, thing, I wi’l be under lasting obligations, to you.” 

He shook his head for so long a time that I feared 
an injury to his neck. At last ho said : 

“ A friend of do Doctor’s ? ” 

“ Scarcely that ; in fact, I might call him an enemy. 
Priuli, the Anarchist.” 

“ Priuli, tho Anarchist ! See an Anarchist ! Mats, 
e’est impossible ! You bring do police hero — de whole 
police ! ” 

“ Nonsense, my dear Herr Moyer. I have come to 
help the police, providing this man is the man I 
believe him to be. If any of your friends can arrango 
the matter for me, I will give him fifty pounds.” 

Tho offer of money raised his spirits considerably. 

“ Ccrtainement , to oblige Monsieur do Doctor ; it is 
odor thing. And you are an odor man — I spik wid 
haste. Rut you hef learnt de news ? All Paris read 
him. I)e Government have found out why de brisoner 
escape from zo lies do Salut. They know whore he 
. go to ; und 1 link we sleep now wid no more smash 
und- bang und blow up in de air.” 

“You mean that they have traced the twelve 
prisoners who escaped two months ago ? ” 
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“ Dracf'd ! What is dat — draced ? ” 

“ Found them-r-discovered them ! ” 

“ A.h ! not so ; nut they vill, Doctor. They shall 
hcf found .them soon. All Paris makes it line talk; 
you read him in do journal." 

He held out to me a copy of the Figaro, in 
which I read his nows. The report Avas headed with 
more lines than such a usually dignified print is in the 
habit of employing ; but the pith of it \vas sufficiently 
amazing to justify tho term “ sensation.” For the 
Figaro stated that the Italian had confessed, and in 
confessing hud made it plain beyond doubt that a 
conspiracy for tho rescue of prisoners existed in tho 
Pacific, and would receive tho immediate attention of 
the Government. 

Tho peril of tho island Avas no longer to be ques- 
tioned. then. Friuli had sought to save his neck, as 
1 judged he would. He had told tho secret Avhich 
presently, when it flamed abroad through Paris, would 
light a sensation the like to Avhich Europe had not 
known for man}' years. The intelligence stirred every 
pulse in my body. It seemed that even Awhile I stood 
I Avas losing moments which belonged to the Count 
and to his people, Avas lagging Avhon every nerve should 
be strained in that friendship Avhich they had a right 
to claim from me. 

“ Herr Meyer,” said I, Avhcn I put the Figaro 
down, “ I double that offer of mine. Get me to tho 
Mazas, and I Avill pay a hundred pounds.” 

lie spread his hands abroad in amazement, and 
said: . * 

“ One hundert pound to see ein Italian man what 
bef blown peoples up ? ” 
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“ Exactly ; one hundred pounds., I am now going 
to my room to have a bath. Mtejf that you will find 
me at breakfast — coffee, and twq eggs d, la coque." 

He remained stupid with astonishing ,t, while I 
entered the lilt and went to my bedroom. What he 
did in the meantime I have never learnt, ; but I feel 
assured that my talk about Anarchists frightened him 
out of his life, and that ho walked straight off' to the 
Prefecture de* Police, lie that as it may, thtro was, 
when I returned from my bath, a stranger sitting upon 
my bed, and for a moment the man looked at me as 
crit ically as a dealer at a horse. Tho situation was 
embarrassing and unexpected, but I saw the need of 
rising to it, and greeted the man most affably. 

“ I hope you speak English,” said 1. 

“ A little,” he replied, with scarcely the trace of an 
accent. * 

“ I presume you have come here to take me to the 
Mazas ? ” continued I. 

“ I have come here,” said he, “ to know why you 
want to go there ? ” ‘ 

“ What business should that be of yours ? ” 

“ Every business. I arrested tho Italian you desire 
to see.” 

“ You aro a police officer, then ? ” 

“ Exactly ; I am the second officer at the Pre- 
fecture.” 

“ And your name ? ” 

“ My name is Fourcinier.” 

, . •' Fourcinier ? ” said I, seeming to recognise the 
ring of it “ Fourcinier ! — there is a Fourcinier who 
teaches French at the University of London,” 

“ Purlieu ! He is my father ! ” 
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" And my patient," said I. '* I am Doctor Irwin 
Trevena, of WcllwJk Street.” 

A more fortunate ^vord than this nevdi* was. He 
pose up at Jthe mention of my name, and deliberately 
kissed mo upon* botli checks after the fashion of 
Frenchmen. „ 

“ A thousand pardons for my coldness, Doctor f” 
said he. “ My father tells all Baris that you saved his 
life. That “landlord of yours is an old fool. I will 
take an eilrly opportunity of telling him so” 

“ There's no harm done, anyway,” said I, gloating 
inwardly upon my luck; “and now, if you feel well 
disposed towards me, you can help mo in thfs matter 
of the prison.” * * 

• “Nothing will give me greater pleasure; but 
permit mo to ask, what possible interest can you 
4ako in flhis Italian, who is a very low scoundrel 
indeed ? ”, , 

“ I take a strong interest in him. Your father may 
have told you that I was in South America during the 
summer. I met, at Buenos Ayres, an Italian, named 
Priali, who did mo a great service. I airt anxious to 
learn if the Friuli of tho Mazas is the Friuli of Buenos 
Ayres. Is not that a rational thing ? ” 

1 was amazed, even while I spoke, at my capabili- 
ties in falsehood ; but what I said then I would have 
repeated a thousand times if the City could have been 
helped by the words. And when tho man answered 
mo, I saw that I had convinced him. 

“ Tho best of reasons,” he answered quickly, 8k»d I 
could see that ho was thinking. “ If you can assure 
us that the man was in Buenos Ayres last summer, we 
shall bo glad # of tho nows.” 
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“When I see him.” said I, “you shall, have an ay 
or no in ten seconds. Meanwhile, at what timo can 
wo go to the prison ? ” 

“ With mo, you can go at .any timo. . And if it 
suits you, we will step round after dejeuner” 

“ That fits in with my plans perfectly. I have 
ordered two eggs A la coque, and 1 expect they are 
ready in the cotl'oe-room.” 

“ Eggs d la coque iti Paris ! Oh, my dear Doctor ! 
You might as well order t§a. Come with me, and I ! il 
.show you •■how to breakfast. There’s no such preface 
to investigation as a good meal.” 

I finished my dressing, feeling that it was a fine 
piece of fort uno which put mo, in touch with this man. 
He, of course, remained in my company that ho might 
snap up from my conversation useful facts about his. 
prisoner; I went with him in tlio hope that I should 
glean information concerning the alleged “revelations, ’ 
which would tell mo more particularly how tilings 
stood with the island. This, however, was a poor 
hope, for ho had a cunning tongue, and what I got 
fr6m him was of the sparest. Only once during the 
superb breakfast at the great cafe by the Opera House 
did he broach the subject of Priuli, and then in the 
vaguest way. 

“ Your Italian,” said ho, “ is a very plausible rascal 
and, I am inclined to think, a very cunning one. At 
first I thought him a king of liars — but he is not. 
What he has told us, so far, is the truth." 

“ So I judged from the newspapers,” said I. “ Hut 
is it really possible that he knows anything of the so- 
called refuge for the men who showed their heels to 
Cayenne and New Caledonia ? ” 
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He looked at me very closely, and passed from tho 
subject with a word* 

“ Possibly,” said ho ; “ but have a liqueur, Doctor, 
while I send for a fiaa'e." 

With tlfis he rose from the table, imd I followed 
Aim to the carriage, which he directed to tho great 
prison for those awaiting trial, which is near by tire 
Lyons railway. Tho hall of this fine building is 
remarkable, J should judge, above ilia hall of any 
prison in .Europe ; and there was I left, to inspect 
the altar of the rotunda, with its Doric coliiinns, and' 
to read and re-read the well-meant words upon the 
frieze beginning, “ Gamlium crii in cmlo'' while my 
new T friend arranged for, them to bring the prisoner 
from his cell in one of the six galleries to tho parloir 
—the small room in which he could sec his friends — 
upon our efguje. Five minutes later they called me to 
tne interview'. 

The system by which you talk to those lying in 
French prisons is much the same as our own. The 
visitor stands in a small cell ; tho prisoner is in a cell 
opposite to it, tho two dens being heavily fenced by 
iron bars and divided by a passage, which a warder 
paces. The light in the Mazas did not appear to me 
to be particularly good, and it was not until my eyes 
had warmed to it that I could make out tho face 
of tho diminutive man who stood pressing his cheeks 
against the steel cage into which I peered. For some 
minutes, in fact, wo remained staring at each other 
like animals in opposing dens, and for the life of 
could not answer the vital question — is this he whom 
I seek, or another of no concern to me ? Presently, 
however, he spoke, and although it was a greeting in a 
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strange tongue, the note of it tolcl me beyond dispute 
that tho man I now beheld in the coll of the Muzas 
was the Italian I had seen upon tho deck of tb« 
Wanderer— l’riuli of tho Isle of Lights, the man 
I feared to inept, yet knew, from what I had read, that 
I must meet. And so I confirmed fhese biting fears, 
which had not left mo since I opened s that evening 
paper and read tho fateful news of the great capturo. 

As I have said, he was tho first to speak, and when 
he found that.' I could not answer his Italian, hj asked 
me, in French : 

“ Who aro you ? ” 

" A friend,” said T, speaking in English. “ A friend 
who met you upon the yacht in the Pacific.” 

“ Holy Virgin ! ” cried lie at this. " It’s the 
Doctor ! ” • 

“ No one else,” said I, signalling to him to moderate 
his voice. 

“And why do you come to sec mo?”, he f\skcd» 
accepting tho hint. 

“ To ascertain if I can bo of any servieo to you, 
and to ask hoiv my friends aro.” v 

Ho laughed satirically at this. 

“ To be of service to me ? You ! ” 

* Exactly. Tell me what I can do for } T ou.” 

“ You can throw me a cigarette.” 

I opened my case and tossed the contents into his 
cell; then I throw the matches after them, and ho 
began to smoko furiously — no one, to my surprise, 
saying him nay. But this I set down to the presence 
of dTourcinier, who stood in the passage during tho 
whole of the interview, and had his ears very wide 
open, I make sure. 
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“ Now,” said I, when the Italian had come to the 
bars again, “ how are our friends ? ” 

“ They were well when I saw them two months 
ago ; but, my dear Doctor, no one know? better than 
you that life is very uncertain. Next month they may 
be ill.” 

I read the meaning of his words without difficulty. 
He was thinking of lxis own treachery and its con- 
sequences, and I would have giwon a hundred pounds 
to liavd knocked him. down on the spot. Yet were 
there a thousand things iliurned to leam of. him, and 
1 began to rack my brain if thereby I might tind some 
method by which I could forco him to speak of them, 
and yet in such a way that the warders listening 
might not be tlifc better for that which was said. 

“ Wei',” said I, talcing up the conversation again 
slowly, “ they aro well cared for, though the climate of 
the Argentine is nt the best for a man like our old 
friend. But what 1 want to know at the moment is, 
how can I help you? Have you any relations or 
people to whom I can be of service ? ” 

This was no wise question, as he saw. No sooter 
had I uttered it than the man listening in'the passage 
came a step nearer, and I observed his shadow cast 
faintly upon tho stone pavement He was drinking 
in our words, as I know he would. Nor did the Italian 
take my oiler in good part, but laughed a mocking 
laugh, and drew back his face from the bars of the 
cage. 

“ Novi de Lieu!” said he. “So you have come 
here for the address of my friends. And you 
I will tell you ? ” 

“I think it possible, though I quite u:v!ei stand 
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your humour. If thc.e is any relation ot yours who 
has need of help, and does not mind the visit of the, 
police, I will assist him, as a return for the service you 
did me in America.” 

I said this with all my voice, meaning that the 
others in the passage should hear every word of it. 
It lay upon me to talk then as though 1 had nothing 
to conceal or to learn ; and I am convinced that I 
succeeded, for the shadow upon the pavement grow 
blurred again and was drawn hack. As for Priuli, he, 
.1 fancy, c<5uld make nothing of me, and he smoked 
quickly, as a -man thinking upon it Put he was 
evidently a rogue of some intelligence, and when ho 
answered me, he, too, spoke with no s curb upon his 
tongue. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “if you have not come hero to 
make a fool of me, you may send a hunched francs 
to my old sweetheart, Marie Bcrr, 25, Hue du 
Cheinin de For, Boulogne — the house whero they 
took me.” 

“ I will send them,” said I. “ Is there nothing Jsc 
I can do ? ” , 

Now, at this word, he began, I think, to seo my 
drift ; and certainly it was curious that the method by 
which I was able to ask him the one all-vital question 
should have been of his creation. Suddenly stepping 
back in his coll, he took a handkerchief from his 
pocket, and, while he made some ridiculous observa- 
tion for the listeners’ cars, he began to signal to mo 
in tip* flag-code used upon the island, a code which, 
as lie must have known, I had amused myself by 
learning during my voyage in the Wanderer. With 
the slightest motion of his improvised flag to the 
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right or the left, he spelt with amazing rapidity the 
’•fords — * 

‘ “ V/hat do you want to know ? " 

In a moment I had answered him with the 
question : ' • 

“ Haye the police a chart of the island ? ” 

His reply electritied'iue. It was in one word : \ 

“No!" 

My whole opinion of the* man — an ill opinion 
until that time — change*!, with his answer. Ho had 
endeavoured to save his head, it is true; bin he must 
have laughed in his sleeve as ho did so. Without a 
plan, the French Government might as W(>11 have 
sought for the riches of the Incas as for the Isle of 
Lights. No better news could await mo in Paris, and 
as I prepared to leave his cell, I made known my 
gratitude to him. 

“ I hope you w'ill come well out of this,” said I, 
with iny whole voice- again. “ I shall not forget to 
send a thousand francs to the address you have given 
mo. If I can do anything more for you, let mo know 
at the Hotel do Rocho. I shall be there for five or 
six days.” 

He gave me a nod of perfect comprehension, and I 
left him. Fourcinior was waiting for me in the 
rotunda, and ho seemed inclined to accompany me to 
my hotel ; but 1 got rid of him by the bold notion of 
tusking him to dine with mo that night at seven 
o’clock, an invitation which he accepted greedily; and 
so I quitted tho Mazas. 

But I had got there news which I would not htfro 
exchanged for a handful of diamonds. 


M 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DUC DE MAE NIC. 

Paris was echoing tlva sensation cf the hour when I 
returned to the boulevards. n Newsboys with Knorning 
editions of the evening papers ran wiklly'from kiosk 
to kiosk, telling of the new thing which had fLken the 
city by the ears and led it to the caf6s and to the 
market-place to discuss the incomparable wonders. I 
found busy men talking in groups ‘at the comer by 
the Opera House ; the portico of the Grand Hotel w: s 
thronged as upon a fete-day ; the streets themselves 
were alivo with the story which 7 alone '‘In all Pans 
could make whole and satisfying. And as I pushed 
my way amongst the loiterers, and laughed at the 
cries of the newsmen, and said to myself, “What if I 
added my tale to theirs ? ” it seemed to me that 1 was 
one man against a nation, one man fighting the battle 
of the City wherein my hopes lay — the battle of .her 
whose love was my sustaining impulse. 

It is impossible to tell of the uncontrollable ex- 
citement which had been upon me since I had left 
London. I lived like a man carried upon a hurricane 
of surprise, swept as by the wind of destiny from idea 
to action, and action to idea, until the confusing 
kuages of men and things were blurred in my mind, 
and only the need of the hour was to be remembered 
or considered. So it befell that my one thought when 
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I left the prison was of tho “ No ” which Priul' had 
spoken; the “No,” which meant so much to the Count 
And to his people; the “No,” which ensured for the 
hour the safety of the island. For, without chart or 
plan, tho discoveries which had been - made were so 
many romances and fables, so much froth of gossippers 
powerless to help France or her Government What 
responsible man, I asked myself, would send war-ships 
to the Pacific with the order Search until you find 
the prisoners that in^lo good their escape from , 
Noumea”? What commander would sail with the 
instruction : *' We believe that a haven for prisoners 
exists ; go you and discover it ” ? I could have 
laughed aloud at the humour of the position ; every 
newsboy’s call was a new joy to me; every edition of 
the papers a source of fine merriment. 

The inland was safe for the day : that was not to be 
disputed. J But with this assurance to comfort me on 
the Count’s behalf, I had little to help me on my own. 

I was as far from seeing Fortune or her homo as I 
• hrd been a month ago. I had worked for many hours 
with my new energy, and yet lacked definite aim or 
plan. And when I thought of this — when I minded 
myself that I was without one friend in all Europe to 
give me a hand upon my way — then, indeed, even the 
good thing which the Italian had spoken was power- 
less to elate me, or even to occupy me long with 
satisfaction. 

Without one friend ! I spoke the words standing 
in the Boulevard des Capucines; and when $ man, 
absorbed in tho latest edition of La France, putted 
against me, I looked up quickly, and saw that I was 
at the door of the Jockey Club. In a moment, by a 
u 2 - 
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flash of thought spanning ^eary months and carrying 
me swiftly back to a memorable scene upon the 
island, I recalled the name of the Due de Marne— the 
Duke who haa written that first letter of yarning to 
the City, who had spoken of the, Count in those 
abiding terms of love and reverence. I remembered 
that he had been a President ot‘ the Jockey Club; 

I felt sure that I could speak freely with him ; 1 
knew that hia t nauio stood high amidst all the 
“ influences ” of Paris. And Tnirty seconds after 1 
had recalled it, I was in tlio portico of the club, 
asking for him. 

A servant said that the ex-President was in Paris, 
but at his apartment in the Hotel Windsor. Since 
the death of his wife, ho had ceased to occupy his, 
great house by tho Bois ; and I congratulated myself 
upon this as I walked quickly to h;<j, hotcljvand said, 
that here surely was the second message Fortune 
had brought to me. Since I had seen her in 
my rooms, success had dogged my steps. I almost 
prayed that it would follow me now to the apartment 
of the Due. do Marne. Nor did I hesitate when I 
came to the hotel to send up a card upon which I 
had scribbled the words : — 

“Count Andrea Jovanowitz.” 

The effect was amazing. Scarce had the servant 
left me when he returned, and invited mo to go up 
with him. And hardly had I made up a sentence 
with, which to open the interview, when 1 stood before 
a white-haired old man, who looked first at me and 
then at my card, and appeared as bewildered as I 
must have been. But his voice was hard when ho 
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spoke, and I had no doubt that a man of mind must 
bo dealt with. 

Sir,” he said quickly, “what is the*meaning of 
this visit V s 

“ It is told in a sentence, Monsieur lo Due. I come 
here to save the life of a man dear to you — the Count 
Andrea Jovanowitz.” 

The room in which we were was a long one, heavily 
carpeted, and containing many books. The Duke 
had risen from his wiling- table at my coming; but* 
now be deliberately walked the whole length of hi* 
apartment, stood a moment at the enu of it to light 
a cigar, and then only made answer : 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“I am Doctor Trevena, of London, recently re- 
turned from the Count’s island home in the Pacific.” 

“ Tell nie your story,” said he next, and with no 
less bluntness. 

i told it him from the beginning, adding no theory 
or surmise — keeping straight upon the path of pure 
• ~:;~rative. When I had done, he took my han^ in 
his ; and I felt like a man who had been dragged from 
deep waters to tho shelter of a sure haven. 

“Doctor!” cried he, “I could welcome no other 
man in this moment as I welcome you ! 1 would give 
half my fortune to save Andrea ” 

“But!” exclaimed I, “there is no immediate 
danger ? ” 

He shook his head. 

“ The danger is not only immediate — it is already 
active. Last night, at elevon o’clock, a full chart of 
Andrea’s home reached Paris from London. It was 
sent to the Foreign Office there by an Englishman 
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upon the island — one Jacob Dyer.. Instructions for 
the despatch of cruisers were issued this momirg at 
seven o’clock.” 

I said nothing — it was as though my Hast plank 
had been snatched from mo. 

s “ Yes,” continued he, seeing 'my distress ; “ that is 
the worst thing that could have happened. But I 
had already made my plans before you came here — 
and the first pare of them is the .warning which must 
be conveyed to the Pacific.” 

“ But,” said I, “ who is to guide you there ? ” 

“ That will we think of this afternoon,” said he. 

“ We have now two heads ; they should bo sufficient 
for the difficulty. But first wo must ttit. You have 
taken dejeuner — take a second, then, and call it' 
lunch.” 

He slipped a fur coat over his hrt\.n velvet jacket,* 
and descended with the ligh* of a man of twenty 
to the restaurant near. From the first I regarded 
him as a son regards a father. Helpless before^ T 
was now made strong in his courage and his resourco. 
And wo had'not been sitting at the table ten minutes 
before he had laid his plans before me. 

“ I have thought it all out,” said he, “ and our 
course seems perfectly clear. The first thing to get 
is a copy of the chart now lying in the hands of the 
police. Facsimiles of that will be in many places. 
Some will be at the office of my friend the Minister 
of Marine— in the hands of him or of his secretary. 
Wo- sfiall, therefore, call upon him at live o'clock, 
the hour he receives visitors. If it be possible, we 
shall get a view of the chart. We may even steal a 
copy of it; but we shall not come away until we 
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know definitely where the Count’s haven is, and how' 

• Tt. is to be reached.” 

I drank in his words greedily. 

“ And then ? ” I asked. , 

"Then ? Why, then we shall trouble our heads to 
find some means of despatching you to the island.’' • 

It was all said with the utmost confidence, and I 
found myself listening to him. like a ciiild. By-and- 
by, however; he began to question me closely as to 
the Count’s way of life — and more particularly ho 
asked by what means ho had got the prisoners out of 
the island by Cayenne. This I was able to tell him ; 
and it surprised him not a little. 

“ Hb got the men off with one of his submarine 
boats,” said I. “ You read of an emcule upon the 
island some little while ago — and of others not so 
v cccdI. They ’"re all planned by our friend. The 
prisoners made a riot and ran for the shore, where the 
boats picked them up and then plunged beneath the 
^ waves. "When tho work was done, the small craft 
steamed out to sea and were taken on board the yacht.” 

“ And do you really think,” he asked, “ that his 
place is impregnable ? ” 

“ That I cannot tell you. Ho makes the claim, and 
has confidence in it.” 

“ Well, it is possible, if we do not get him off, that 
he will have to prove it before a month has passed. 
But we must prevent that folly.” 

I said that I, on my part, would risk my life and 
all that I had in tho venture ; and with this talk, ?jid 
mutual suggestion, wo remained until dark began to 
fall upon the streets. Then we walked to tho hotel of 
the Minister; upon the Quai d’Orsay, and the Duke 
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.sent up Ills card, whiic I remained wondering if it 
were all. true, or if I wero dreaming again, as I had 
dreamed so often in the months of my exile. 

When we 'had waited in the ante-room for some 
minutes, they'told us that the Minister was not in — 
a great disappointment, since ho could have dono for 
us what no underling had dared — hut that his secre- 
tary, Monsieur tlondolcourt, would see us at onco; 
and, upon this, we mounted to a largo room on the 
first storey. \\ e had arranged; as wo walked, that 
v lien wo 'were in the chamber we were to use our 
wits in the attempt to secure the chart, and the Duko 
had promised to hold the Minister or his secretary in 
talk, to give mo opportunity to make a copy, if it 
happened that the document wero in any way dis- 
played. On the latter point he had the most sublime 
confidence, a confidence which I could not |hare ; hut 
he knew that an important paper like this would bo 
early in the hands of the Government, and 'that, 
secrecy being in no wise necessary, it would scarcely 
bo hidden ; but rather would bo under active t 1 I j 
cussion at tfiic hour of our visit,. 

I had not been in the room of Monsieur Gondol- 
court five minutes when this far-lbtched hypothesis 
was fully warranted. It was a small apartment, 
opening into a larger chamber; but it contained a 
great table littered with papers, and was lighted by 
a reading-lamp with three wicks. Tho secretary 
himself, a tall, clean-shaven man, received us with 
every courtesy ; and tho Duko introduced me with a 
fin<f tale, which was worthy of his invention. When, 
however, I had made tho necessary compliments, I 
had eyes for nothing but the table ; and, at my very 
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first survey of it, 1 was able* to reckon up my com- 
panion’s foresight. There, close to the secretary's 
hand, was a rough map on copying-paper — a chart 
scrawled black ink — the document, I did not doubt, 
for a grip of which I would have pafd cheerfully a 
thousand pounds. 

Children play a game wherein, if I remember 
rightly, they are either hot or cold as they approach 
or reccdo from the object which is hidden. 1 must 
have been hot and odd twenty times in the first ten * 
minutes of that interview. While the Duke talked ’ 
ceaselessly, and T, perforce, must pub in my word, 
no sight but the edge of that chart could I get. 
Pretending interest in this picture or that, taking up 
one book and another, peering hero and peering there, 

I was yet as far from success as from the poles. 
And all through it the secretary smiled, and bowed, 
and paid h.-c compliments ; and no more suspected 
my almost unbearable excitement than he suspected 
the true object of our coming to him. Nor did tho 
*D”ke extend to mo a sign, even when it seemed to me 
that wo had staked tho throw and lost. . 

I say ho did not extend to me a sign, but this 
was in the first ten minutes of our talk. When 
tlioso Avore passed, lie, of a sudden, turned to mo 
ami spoke. 

“Doctor,” said he, “ I have a Avord of, the .Jockey 
Club’s private business to speak to Monsieur Gondol- 
court. You are sufficiently my friend that I may ask 
you to read tho paper for three minutes whjlo wo 
discuss it.” * 

I told him that he need make me no excuses, and 
took up a Figaro which was upon the table. I 
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had hoped that the two would disappear entirely in 
the larger room, which gave off the secretary’s office ; 
but, while tho Duke endeavoured to draw the man 
into the room," % the other was content to sttyid in the 
opening of the doors, and I was no£ one whit better 
off. The man could still observe my every move- 
ment. Had I gone round to that side of the table 
whereon the chart lay, jt would have been to declare 
my intention its plainly as though 1 had spoken it. 
Nor could I get a full view'd!’ the map, for it was 
'half covered by a book, and nothing but the lower 
lines of it were visible. 

It may be imagined that this situation was a diffi- 
cult one for any man to face. A hunched schemes for 
getting the plan rushed into my mind, to bo rejected 
immediately. There was no time for cool or ’ -cason - 
mg thought. What was to be dojKj} nmjft be dong 
upon the moment. As I sat there, rustling tho paper 
in my hands, I vowed that I would have the chart, 
even if I knocked the secretary down in the attempt 
And then, at the height of my perplexity, Hue' 
missing idea came to me, and scarce had it como 
when it was an action. 

Perchanco it was an ill thing to do ; perchance I 
had justification in my need. 1 do not pretend to. 
discuss the right or the wrong of it Suffice it to say 
that I rose from my chair, and, making as though I 
would take a book from the table, I deliberately 
knocked over tho lamp with the three wicks. Tho 
contrivanco fell upon tho floor with a crash ; it 
extinguished itself in its fall, but poured its paraffin 
upon the carpet; and I, striking a match as if I 
would see to set it straight, dropped tho flame into 
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the running oil, ard sprang back as a rush of firo 
deapt up almost to my face. 

The confusion which followed upon the ' first burst 
of the flarno was such as I had expected. Gondol- 
court and the Duke sprang into the room together 
and seized thp heavy lugs upon the floor. I cried 
“ Firo ! *’ with all my lungs, and then besought them 
to save the papers — to which .warning I added tho 
practical example of filling my arms with the books 
and documents and rushing wildly to the staircase 
with them. But the first paper which I touched was 
tho chart of the island ; and no sooner was I out upon 
the landing than it went into my pocket. Meanwhile, 
the room itself was full 'of servants and of men with 
buckets ; and what with some crying that the hotel 
would ,be burnt and others clamouring for the 
pompiers, i!he dj" mud riot were indescribable. 

At tho. height of the hubbub the Duke joined me 
upon the landing. I made him a sign that I had 
(Sj.jcjceeded, and ho took mo by the arm and hurried 
me from the palace. It was only when he had shut 
and locked the door of his own apartment in the 
Hotel Windsor that he spoke. 

"Eh lien, Doctor,” said lie; "it was a bold 
stroke, but no damage is done.” 

“ It was the only possible course,” said I. 

“ And the chart ? ” he asked. 

“ Is there,” said I, and I spread it on the table 
before him. 

For a long while we peered at this extraordinary 
document as though it had been the chart of a gold- 
mine. Rough and ill-done, and unornamented, it 
was the strangest plan man ever looked upon; yet 
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a more complete orie could not liave "been drawn. 
The bearings of the island, the soundings in the 
outer reefs, the place of anchorage, tho approach to 
the harbour from three points, the great beacon, tho 
flashing red and whito lights at tho southern capo, 
tho stationary green and white lanterns on tho 
northern heights — these were laid down by a sailor’s 
hand, and for: a sailor’s uso. But, above all, tho very 
clear and bold statement of tho situation of tho City — 
which was in longitude 120 'dog. 10 min. — set all 
question of its utility at rest. 

“ Well," said the Duke, when we had looked at it 
for a long while in silence. “ I have not a grain of 
tho seaman in me. I leave- it for vou to -say. Is 
that paper sufficient to take you to my friend 
Andrea ? ” 

“ In the hands of a capable sailor it is all -sufficient,” 
said I. * 

“ Then,” said he, “ you leave If ranee to-night” 

“ But ! ” cried I. 

“ In my yacht,” ho continued — “ now lying 
Bordeaux. _ She awaits my coming to set out for 
Monaco. She will go to tho Pacific instead. She is 
of a thousand tons rating, and has new engines. 
Unless tho Government orders ships from Noumea 
by cable, you will arrive at your destination before 
Andrea is hopelessly cut off. Bring him to me in 
the yacht, and I will promise to settle the other affair 
for you. Are you willing to risk your life in the 
venture ? ” 

•♦“A thousand times. But what can I say in 
gratitude to you ? ” 

“ Say nothing ; pack your bag I I must return 
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to the Quai d’Orsay, to make my excuses and yours. 
A our train for Bordeaux leaves at six-fifty.” 

L “ f$ut,” said I again, stammering out the most com- 
plete absurdity, “ I have asked a man to (fine ” 

“ Ask him twice when you return ! ” cried he, with 
a merry laugh. “ Thmk of nothing now but our 
friend and his* need. You havo a great work beford 
you; perform it with all your .mind and heart, and 
Cod guard you.” 

He would hear no more ; and this was the first and 
the last .time I saw him. But the memory of what 
he did for mo is not to be clouded, ana no is often in 
my thoughts. Never did any man find a better friend 
in such day ot.need. 

For it was by his help, and his help alone, that I 
came again to the Isle of Lights, and carried a message 
to the City m th^hour of her sorest, trial 
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CHAPTER V. 

I KNOCK UPON THE DOOli 

Thebe had been a misty rain all day, but, it gave 
way towards tho hour of sunset? and the whole of the 
west was painted in deepening bands of rich golden 
light. Tho shrill wind which had troubled the yacht ' 
from the middle watch, fell to the balmiest breeze at 
two bells in the first “dog"; and now, when night 
came up out of the sea, there was scarcely a ruffle upon 
the long swell shining like a mirror in the fall of the 
sun’s light, darkened to infinitely delicate shades of 
green beneath the loose banks of which rolled 
over tho eastern heavens. 

I stood upon the bridge of the yacht, as the twi- 
light deepened, and the ringing cry — “Land 
which had just come to me from tho fo’castlo, sounded 
like the note of some sweet bell in my ears. I had no 
eyes for the gentle seas of the Pacific, no eyes for thw 
great golden mirror of waters whose immensity appals 
while it fascinates, no thought but for the dark line 
of cliffs rising like a little mound above the waters — 
there, miles away upon our starboard bow. For that 
little speck was the Isle of Lights, and by good hap 
we should drop anchor in its harbour before the dawn 
sprang up in the east. 

For many hours the Duke’s skipper and I had been 
upon the bridge with our glasses. He — a fine yachts- 
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man, a in a. a of Gosport, by name, Jack Bannister — 
knew much of the history of the island and of its 
peop’e. He hiid displayed a zeal in the passage which 
nothing could surpass ; ho had carried me from 
Bordeaux to this lonely sea in thirty-four days ; and 
now ho stood with mo to ask the all-vital question : 
Have we lost or won’, is our warning in time; d, 0 
French ships already shut the City from the world 
and begin war upon its people f 

We stood with cvr glasses while yet the light re- 
mained to us ; and as the mountains beyond the city 
rose higher and higher above the waves, so did we put 
to each other the doubts which moved us to this un- 
bearable excitement. For an hour past, the yacht 
had been steaming slowly between crags and barriers ; 
for an hour v/e had heard the shouts of the men that 
cast tlio lead ; and now the moment was at hand when 
we should '•'ail — for better or for worse, as it was 

to be writ f en. 

Until this time we had seen nothing of warships 
V’Bjor in the Pacific or nearer to Europe. Though 
we had swept the horizon with our glasses at eVbry 
change of watch, we had found no company but that 
of sailing vessels bound for New Zealand, of steamers 
plying between London and Melbourne. And since 
we had made Cape Desire we were utterly alone, had 
not observed so much as a sail in all the days of 
passage. Nevertheless, had we learnt at Bordeaux 
that the new first-class ironclad La Glovre had been 
despatched with sealed orders from Toulon, and that 
the fast cruiser At ala was leaving Cherbourg with* a 
company of engineers and a considerable number of 
troops. And now we must learn if these had out- 
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'distanced us in the race ; if they lay already in the 
harbours of the City ; if other and unknown vessels 
had come before us, and had done the work which all 
France cried out for them to do. 

The mountains of the islands, I say, becamo clearer 
to my view, the dark line of the barrier-reef more 
plain, as the sun set on this, perhaps the supreme 
hour of my life. From my placo upon the bridge I 
could look ovtw tho rolling sweep of sea; my spirits 
leapt up as the minutes were numbered and no hulls 
of ships stood out upon the horizon. ‘One by one I 
gave greeting" to tho landmarks I knew so well; to 
the great headland with the beacon; to the hills 
above the prison ; to tho vast precipices crowned by 
the ramparts ; to the channel of that strange gateway 
beneath the rock. And when at last 1 made out tho 
lino of the harbour, and saw that one ship- alcfnc lay 
anchored there, it was as though the bl'ttfte of my liie 
had been fought and won. 

Some of the exhilaration of my own thought must 
haw been shared by Jack Bannist^ For an lw^F 
or more hediad been cursing the island, and particu- 
larly tho narrow channels through which ho had 
navigated his yacht so warily ; but now, when he saw 
what I saw, lie, of a sudden, spun round upon his 
heel, and cried — 

“ Doctor, you may begin the shouting ! ” 

“There’s no doubt of that," said I. “And a 
hundred pounds to the crew that brought us ! ” 

No sooner was the word spoken than the men 
heard; and there went from deck to deck a cheer 
which must have echoed down in the caverns of tho 
sea. The most part of the hands were Englishmen ; 
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they had a Vague notion that a* “ Frcnchoo ” was to bo 
outrun. When thdy learnt of victory, they were not 
■ to be controlled ; and for many minutes they continued 
to bellow like boasts in a field. Yet they stood to 
their work, singing a lilting song of triumph with 
wholesome lungs and, as the last notes of their song 
died upon the sea, the sun passed below the horizon. • 

With the falling of the light, the skipper’s burden 
was ad^ed to, intolerably. We now stood in a narrow 
channel of the reef ; ike harbour lay away more than 
a mile from us ; the night had come down with heavy 
darkness; the beacons of the headlands were not 
kindled. It was a place which might have set any 
man fearing, and I did rot wonder at his prudence. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “ I’m thinking I must berth 
here, and put you ashoro at daybreak. It’s not 
exactly a pretty place to moor in, but the Duke won’t 
thank me t&>kri<3' his ship, and you’ll be no forrader, 
anywfty.” * 

The moments were precious, and the delay galled 
• .»**. I thought that a way might bo found by whjph 
I could reach the shore before the dawn, and this I 
told him. 

“The last time wo fell upon this place,” said I, “a 
gunshot brought us help. Fire a round now, and see 
if they have any answer.” 

He assented to this willingly, and presently the 
little brass gun upon our fore-deck flamed over the 
sea, and its report sent birds screaming from the 
heights. Scarce was the echo of it dead when the 
great beacon ashore spread a wave of glorious light 
upon the lagoon ; and we began to look one upon the 
other as by the light of day. Never have I seen a 
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crew so awed in a single moment. The Lands stood 
in the sheen of the arc, which made all things golden, 
and their low murmur of astonishment was joined to i 
cries of fear, and even of prayer. The engineers below 
hastened up to behold the unsurpassable spectacle'; 
the ocean about us was as a carpet of silver upon 
which a myriad of jewels glistened ; the 'lantern shone 
out above thg City like an emblem of kingship, and 
men were hashed before it as before .jin unknown 
power. " 

When time had been given for tho 'passing of this 
impression, I turned to the skipper and asked him a 
question. 

“ Now,” said I, “ have you light enough to make 
the harbour ? ” 

He assented with a nod of tho head, which he re- 
peated many times, as though the th : ng s(uck in his 
mind and he could make nothing off&. ** 

Presently he said — • * 

“ Doctor, are there many of them up there ? ” 

“A colony of more than a thousand altogetba#pk 
said I. 

“ Oh ! ” said he, still thinking. “ And do they all 
expect to come on board this ship ? ” 

I laughed at his fancy. 

“ It will be odd if you have the pleasure of seeing 
a man of them,” said I. “ The Duke’s idea that his 
friend will return quietly to France is a mere hallu- 
cination. He would never leave his home.” 

“.Then what the devil are we here for ? ” he asked 
somewhat testily. 

“ To put me ashore ! ” cried L 
“And then?” 
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“To return to France, and tell your owner that we 
.were in time to warn his friend.” 

“Well,” said lie, after a pause, in which he had 
condemned the eyes and limbs of a number of his 
men who&e movements woro not quifek enough for 
him; “this is the queerest trip I ever made, by 
thunder! You commission me to pick up a bit qI 
an island and an old lubber with a twist in his head, 
and, damme, you run me on a colony ! ” 

A gun boomed ever the sea from the ramparts ol 
the cliffs as he spoke We had come now within a 
cable’s length of the harbour ; and I could make out 
men upon the Count’s cargo-steamer — for that was the 
ship anchored in the offing — signalling by flashes to 
those behind the bastions of the high rock. The gun- 
shot, I think, alarmed both our hands and their 
skipper, for he went on : 

“ DoctxAVh - ^ many of us arc going ashore with 
you ? ” 

“ A round number,” said I ; “ or, to put it plainly, 
none of you. I don’t suppose for a moment they will 
allow any stranger in there.” * 

Ho looked at me with some surprise. 

“Well,” said ho, “you know your men; and the 
Duke made you free of this ship. But I wouldn’t 
care for tho job myself — that is to say, if I could get 
any other.” 

I thought that he was right; but I did not tell 
him so. It was a possible thing that, once I had 
passed the gateway of tho island, I might never see 
him again And, while I was thinking this, he con- 
tinued — 

“ Will it be long before you put off again ?” 

N 2 
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i “ God knows ! ’’ cried I ; declaring, perhaps, my 
foreboding in my voice. 

“ But you’ve those here that will stand by you if , 
it comes to that ,” replied he ; “and should a.Frcnchcc’s 
skull want cracking, I’ve nien down there that will do 
it while you wait.” 

. It was the word of banter, but was mot so to be 
taken. 1 make sure that every seaman on that ship 
would have copio to my help had there been occasion; 
but I had no opportunity of saying this to him, for a 
boat had now been rowed to us from the harbour, and 
a man in the bows of it was hailing. He was my old 
friend, Dennis O’Brien. 

“ Ahoy ! ” he shouted, with, a cry that echoed far 
over the sea — “ what ship ? ” 

“ La Reine d'Or, from Bordeaux!” roared the 
skipper. 

“And what will ye be wanting*'^ nfjuose same 
parts ? ” asked the Irishman next. > » 

“To come ashore with important news from 
Europe,” said I, now standing at the very edgejjf^. 
the* bridge.^ 

“ Howly saints ! it’s the Doctlior ! ” exclaimed the 
man ; and his fellows took up the cry and repeated it 

“ Tell your master,” continued I, while their sur- 
prise was still upon them, “ that I come here to save 
his life and the lives of his people.” 

He gave a great howl of wonder at this. 

“Ye’re a bold man, I’ll be tolling ye!” cried he, 
now pushing his boat away from us; “and I’ll not 
kape it from ye that ye’ll do well to bide where ye 
are. There’s pills above, Docthor, which is mighty 
mconvanient to digest” 
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“Do you mean that we should bring to?” roared 1. 

" “ The same,” said he. 

He rowed away with the word, and we dropped 
anchor, being then some half a mile from the head- 
land. Ten minutes later, and after we had observed 
him signalling once more to the ramparts, he was 
back again. 

“ Ahoy ! ” he cried. . 

“ Ahoy ! ” roared I. 

“ Docthor,” said he, “ it’s yersclf that I’ll be having 
for company — yerself and no other.” 

I turned to the skipper and asked him to put the 
ladder out 

"Mr. IlannHer,” said I, “you’vo done well by me, 
and I’m grateful. You will make my business easier 
if you now weigh anchor and steam for France." 

“ With # pretty talc for my master ! ” said ha 

“ With the" tale that I hold this course to be the 
best,” said I. “It must be plain to you that if these 
people wish to quit this place, hero is their own ship 
ready to take them. Since they will allow none of 
you ashore, you cannot help me by cooling*your heels 
here. I shall make it my business to write to Europe 
and say what I think of your work." 

“Doctor Trevena,” said he — for the thing was 
sudden and surprising to him — “I did not look for 
this ; and I’m the last man alive to turn my back on 
a shipmate. Tell me, in plain words, do you go ashore 
here of your own will and pleasure ? ” 

“ In plain words,” replied I, “ there is no shore jn 
the world I would so soon see as that of yonder 
island.” 

“Then I make my mind easy!” cried he; “but 
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with this by- word : I shall no mi re go to Franco than 
to the moon. From here I steam south for coal, 
which I’m« wanting badly; but in one month from 
this date, I stand off this coast again to SG3 how you 
do. And here’s my hand upon it.” ( 

We shook hands very heartily, and with the samo 

farewell I took my leave of the crew, and stepped 

down the ladder to the boat awaiting me. The great 

light still poiiicd its flood of rays upon us, and the 

whole scene — the dark headland, the silver field of 

1 

the still lagoon, the men at the ship’s side cheering, 
the white hull of the Duke’s yacht — is strong in my 
memory. 

With the echo of the men’s farewell in my ears, I 
saw the last of the Beine d’Or. It was but a biscuit 
toss from the yacht to the steamer moored in the 
offing; and when we had made the jjas|$gc, one of 
the small Nordenfelt boats was ready ~f or us. , The 
boom of a second gunshot rolled over the hills as, 
with Dennis O’Brien for skipper, I entered the little 
cabin of steel ; and while the report still hung in the 
higher peaks, the great lantern went out, and we 
plunged below the seas to the wondrous forest-liko 
paths of coral and the enchanting green lights of tho 
City’s gate. 

Yet had I no fear of the voyage, for it carried mo 
to the woman I loved ; and I knew that I had come 
with a message which, perchance, might yet be life to 
those who were soon to wage an unequal war against 
tl^e nations. 
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CHAPTER YI 

THE CITY WAKES. 

The npufficd reverberations of the gong rolling through 
the waters struck down to the cabin after that which 
seemed to me an exceeding quick passage of the 
tunnel below the sea. "When we came to the surface 
by the small quay upon the left bank of the lake, 
there vras but one inon standing to receive us. He 
had a lantern in his hand, and until he spoko I did 
not know him. I was still twenty yards from the 
landing-stage when I heard his voice, and my heart 
beat higher at the sound of it 

' Irwin ! ” said he. 

“ Adam ! ” said I — and that was all our greeting ; 
but he held my hand for somo time after I had 
come out of the boat, and I seemed to feel all thSt he 
would say. 

When two men meet that have a weight of burn- 
ing subjects upon which they would well talk, it 
happens that they babble commonplaces for many 
minutes. I am not sure in this moment of over- 
whelming joy that I did not ask him how he did, and 
make observation upon the weather. Certain it is 
that for a spell we stood thero, in the darkness of the - 
chasm, ho swinging his lantern nervously, I using 
words which had no possible concern with the 
momentous mission which had brought me. When 
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. at Iasi I got control of my tongue, the tofrent of my 
speech was not to be restrained. 5 

“ Adam,” said I, “you broke your word with me 
and left mo all alone, and God knows what I have 
suffered!” * '* 

He heard me very calmly, lettmg me run on in 
this wild way until I had d6ne with it. Then ho 
asked me : 

“ Am I master here, Irwin ? ” 

I answered With shame that lie Wa&'not. 

“Could I set his mind straight where it was 
warped ? ” ho continued. “ Alan, as God is my witness, 
I've fought your battles until he will hear your narao 
no longer. And now 3 ~ou come here like this ! ” 

It was on my lips and torturing fne to ask how 
Fortune did ; but he anticipated me. 

“ You’d like to know beforehand,” said lie, “ that 
somebody’s been ailing since you left. *Xo3 v won’t find 
her quite what she was.” 

“ Adam ! ” cried I, thinking the worst, “ for God’s 
sake, tell me all ! Is she dead ? ” 

^No,” said he, very slowly ; “ but it’s been work to 
save her.” ° 

“ Let me see her at once ! ” cried I, forgetting all 
else in this. 

u See her ! ” cried he ; and then, suddenly, he turned 
upon me with another question. “ Irwin, tell me, how 
did you find your way here ? I always said you would, 
but I’m curious to know.” 

" I found my way here,” said I deliberately, “ by a 
copy of the chart which Jacob Dyer sent to the British 
Foreign Office.” 

“Great God ! ” said he; and his lantern fell with a 
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crash upon the pavement. But I did not spare him 
the tale. 

‘ That chart,” I continued, “ was sent from London 
to Paris. It is now in the hands of the French 
Government, who have got Priuli under lock and key- 
in the Mazas. I «,m presuming that he escaped from 
here?" 

For a while he did not answer me ; ho seemed 
almost in a stupor. 

“ Yes," said he, at last, “ ho escaped in the yacht’3 , 
longboat which we used to lend him to fish in. He 
and another, Yorofsky, the Russian, got away in her 
after stabbing the man that watched them ; but the 
boat was found bottom upwards ten miles from here, 
and we thought he was done with." 

“Thirty-five days ago,” said I, “he was in the 
Mazas. I saw him there, and I know that he has con- 
fessed. The first-class battle-ship La Gloire and the 
cruiser A Cola left for here the night I sailed.” 

" And you came ? ” 

“In the Due de Marne’s yacht; he behaved nobly. 

I have never seen a man so troubled. For a Spell, 
after I had given him the story, he paced "the narrow 
quay, so confused and dazed that he knew not what 
he did ; but when I had spoken to him again, he cried 
out of a sudden — 

“ Oh, Irwin ! help me to get my wits ! " And with 
this his old coolness came back to him ; and, taking 
me by the arm, he forced me into the lift. 

The hour was then near to nine o’clock, and as we . 
came out upon the high road, at whose hoight Alio 
lights in Fortune’s pavilion were to be seen, I found 
myself trembling like a woman. Yet elsewhere upon 
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the island there was darkness whSre lanterns had been 
of old time ; silence where soft harmonies had come 
up with the breeze ; no sound of voices ; no swell of 
moriy laughter. Only the twinkle of lamps upon the 
hillside, and of a few in the groat square before the 
Temple, struck upon the veil of gloom and of solitude. 
Adam told mo as we hurried along that they had buried 
at the dawn one of the oldest of thoir Councillors, Jean 
Mamo, exiled from France in the year J$7l ; and for 
this cause was there tho night ’"of mourning. I 
answered nothing — the hour seemed a forecast of the 
days which w<ere to come ; and at the door of the 
Count’s pavilion ho left me. 

Though ho was gone but a minute, the waiting 
space was like an epoch in my life. Not a hundred 
yards from the gate by which I stood was Fortune’^ 
room. My troubled mind pictured her lyiijg ao I had 
last seen her — living, yet as one dead ; ^seeing, yet 
worse than blind ; hearing, yet finding no words ‘upon 
her lips. And in my pity I yearned for her with my 
whole heart ; yearned to touch **cr lips, to press her 
chefeks to mine, to speak with her, if it was to be for 
the last time. Nor could I put from me altogether 
the strength of a great hope, because I had come thus 
to tho city with tho tidings which I alone could carry; 
had made this effort for her and for her people. 

Adam had gone but a minute, I say, and when ho 
cam 3 back, with -a quick step he led mo round by the 
garden gate to the study of the Count ; and, with no 
sort of formality, he opened the door, and I was again 
inuthc presence of the man whose very name had been 
a dread to me in my months of exile. Ho was dressed 
as I had first seen him, and he stood by his writing- 
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table, a flus\ upon his face, his left hand busying itself 
■with papers which lie pretended to turn, his right 
hand lying across his chest. And, when ho gave me 
greeting, it was with the slightest inclination of his 
head. 

“ I am informed,” said he, in a very low voice, 
"that you coine to us with important intelligence: 
I thank you for your labour on our behalf May I 
now kcsv of it. 2 ” * 

Standing where i was, like a man in the presence 
of a judge, I told him the story from the first. Twice 
while I spoke he paused to snuff one of the candles in 
the silver sticks. Once I saw his hand tighten upon 
the scroll of papers. But he showed no other emotion, 
though it was plain that, during my speech, he had 
#ome up out of his dreaming, and passed from the 
man of 'visions to the man of acts. In a word, the 
habit of the*koldier had returned to him ; and when I 
had done, no corporal’ ever stood up so proudly. 

*• Doctor," said he, “ there is no common word of 
thanks for services like those. This is not the moment 
to speak of such things, though I have them in*my 
heart. You have come to us of your own will, in the 
hour of our necessity ; you have been our friend where 
no other friends could bo found for us ; and now you 
shall stand or fall with us in this night of trial which 
God has willed.” 

He spoke the words, and touched a bell by his 
sida An aide-de-camp appeared at the signal, and ho 
gave him commands in a firm voice. 

“ Let the * boot and saddle ’ be sounded '. ” cried he, 
“ and the great bell be rung. The women to the hills 
— tho men to the square ! ” 
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rio touched another bell, and Scarce was his finger 
on the. knob of it when a mighty report of a gun 
roared over tho mountains, and shook the windows of 
his pavilion. And, with the echo of the sound, he 
called for horses, and turned again to us. 

“ My friend,” said he, “ I couni upon you for the 
*work. Come with me ! ” 

We found three horses waiting at his door, and 
though I, on my part; was chafing to Rear a word of 
Fortune’s name, I knew that the moment was not then, 
and I followed him down the path to the square. 
Even while we rode the city was awakening. Many 
lanterns began to flash upon the hill-sides ; countless 
arc lamps leaped into light. There was the sound of 
horses galloping along the roads; the murmur of 
women crying out to learn the news ; the blare of 
bugles, the clash of arms ; tho sorrowful tolling of the 
bell in the cathedral tower. Soon, upon t’he ramparts 
above, wc could distinguish the forms of inert.’ who 
carried torches in their hands ; soldiers, buckling on 
their swords, ran with us upon our way ; there was a 
grdUt company of men in tho square when at last we 
came to it ; a battalion of sturdy fellows, whose white 
uniforms and gold lace shone with gems of light ; a 
troop of horso already mounted and waiting for the 
word. 

It was in the square that the others of the Count’s 
staff— de Remy, the engineer ; Coloron, the colonel of 
the cavalry; Malasac, in command of tho heights; and 
half a dozen more — now joined him, and in this little 
group we stood, the light of many lanterns upon us, 
a vast crowd of excited men before us, the troops 
with paling faces drawn up around. And when hurried 
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counsel hacf been taken, the Count addressed bis 
poople, and never was his voice more clear : 

'■ “ Men of ray City, men and friends !” he cried, "the 

hour whichjfche Almighty has appointed fp? our trial 
is upon us. Ships are at our gates. The moment has 
come when the Governments of Europo will demand 
us to give up those for whose lives we have staked our 
good name and our honour. In this solepan moment 
I ask yopr love. .and your devotion — the devotion of 
your hearts, the devotion of your hands. Stand with 
me, and this work of yours shall never fall ; be ray 
right hand, and I will carry you to freedom and to 
victory. For God and liberty, I call you tq your 
arms l" t 

The very mountains gave back the cheers which 
fcjjlowod upon his words ; but in the succeeding 
hush there yas to be heard over the lagoon without 
the echo of if’great gun. 

Aral every man, hearing, know that the hour of 
battle was upon us. 
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CHAPTER VJI. 

SniPS OF THE NIGHT. 

A low murmur of wonder, perhaps, in a measure, 
of dread, broke from the company while the echoes 
of the gun still rolled in the hills. The thunders of 
the report were like an answer from the world with- 
out to the brave confidence of the Count and of his 
best men. Yet there were many, I may not doubt, 
whose courage shrivelled when the first ringing word 
of war was spoken so forcibly ; many who ■would hayc 
sacrificed their follows readily if thereby, they might 
have saved their own skins. But these kept their 
counsel ; and, with whispered exclamations and excited 
gesture, the throng went out to its work. 

It was evident to me at this time that the defence 
of^the City was not the gift of any chance, or mere 
plan of the night. The order, the method, the readi- 
ness of it all spoke of long days of preparation, of 
schemes long since matured. There was bare need 
either of word or of command. The troops, animated 
by the Count’s appeal, went to their stations like 
men who have long waited for the welcome call. 
The cavalry disappeared at a canter, and spread 
itself abroad so that its hundred men were ultimately 
posted upon all the higher roads; the civilians, if 
such you might call them, made haste to get to the 
shelter of the hills; the iron shutters of the cafe 
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were let down ; the great Temple was shut — the 
plaintive tolling of the cathedral bell, the tramp of 
squadrons marching, alone came to us upon the 
breeze of the night. 4’ 

For my own part, I had viewed all this as a man 
who knows not whether he has waked or yet lies in 
the pleasant bonds of sleep. I could find no longer 
surprise or astonishment. And when the Count 
and his staff turned their horse* towards the ramparts 
upon the southern heights, and Adam called to me to 
follow, I went readily, and not wanting something of 
that fierce exhilaration which treads upon the heels 
of a summons to war. 

“ Adam,” said I, as I forced my pony up to his, 
and so rode with him in the van of the little proces- 
sion ; “ there’s not to be sleep for any of us to-night, 
I’m thinking.” 

“ Sleep h cried he, in answer. “ Who could sleep 
now ? ” 

He spoke with all the excitenxent of one who has 
attained an ambition of old standing, and I could see 
that the gun-shot had girt up his nerve, and that^he 
desire to be up and doing was strong u£on him. 
Indeed, it was work to get him to hear mo, though 
I had much I would well have said to him. 

“ Tell mo ! ” cried I, after wo had ridden some way 
in silence, “ what will happen when they begin to 
fire shell ? ” 

He answered me with a little laugh. 

“That depends upon the shell — and, stay now, 
they are speaking for me ! " t 

He pointed down to the street by the cathedral 
A shell had sung over our heads with a low, moaning 
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hiss as he spoke; and now a sudden flash of scarlet 
light and a dull deadly crash followed in it. path. 

“ Our friends from Toulon do not stand on cere- 
mony,” ho ' went on. “ They would have been wiser 
to have waited for the dawn, don’t you think ? But 
it’s a strange game, and they must bo taught how to 
play it.” 

“ And they make no demands,” said I — “ present 
no sort of ultimatum. It’s a queer business to come 
and knock down a man’s house, with never a word by 
way of explanation.” 

“Oh, but. they have their answer,” replied he, 
setting spurs to his pony in his impatience. “ Wo 
signalled it an hour ago from the headland. Their 
cry is for the surrender of every man ashore here; 
our reply is a flat refusal to treat with them, or to 
deliver up the hair of a man’s head.” 

“ And that reply was given to them ? ” 

“ By the man in charge of cur ship in-thc effing. 
They seized her while wo were waiting in the square.’ 

“ How could you learn that ? ” 

From the wire which connects the headland and 
the Temple. There is no point on this place with 
which we can’t communicate in ten seconds. And 
this visit has been looked for these two years and 
more. The answer we have just sent out is a part of 
our Constitution ; thero was no need to discuss it” 
“Well,” said I, “that’s all plain enough; but 
where do you look to put the women when the play 
begins, as it will by-and-by ? ” 

“The women lie already where the shells of ten 
fleets could not harm them. My dear fellow, do you 
take u3 all for children who play a game of fairies ? 
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Have wo worked f<jr five years to build up a citadel 
wliich the first rap might send tumbling upon our 
ears? Look yonder — that line of ligjfit is your 
§nswer ! ” • 

It was said a little roughly, and this, perhaps, 
he knew, for presently ho spoke again, and with 
better grace. * 

“ Irwin,” said he, “ I’m thg poorest idiot in the 
two hemispheres ,£0 be out with this flight. By all 
that’s holy, I believe I’m wearying to hear the sing 
of a bullet. And, man, I always was an impatient 
devil ; but the whole thing is life to me — just life ! " 

This was not to be doubted ; but I had »no ears 
for his words. . Lookiifg up to the heights near tho 
great beacon, I was filled with wonder when 1 beheld 
. streams of light pouring from many a loophole and 
many an id-shaped casement ; saw, in fact, that the 
heart of the rock was, in a sense, eaten out, so that 
a mighty cave, now lit up by countless lamps, stood 
marked upon tho amphitheatre of the hills. And to 
this ’wondrous shelter of the mountain’s heart there 
went a throng of women, some with light step, somo 
labouring -with fear, some indifferent, some weeping. 
Even at our high place above them we could hear 
the lilt of their song, tho wailing of their cries; 
almost could see their faces as tho lamps by the 
roadway shone upon them, and the light from their 
hundred lanterns danced upon the stony path. 

But wo were now near to the ramparts, and, 
tethering our ponies at the guard-house by tho 
road’s end, we climbed the rough-hewn steps which 
led to the barbican. Nor shall I ever forget the 
picture which then lay spread before me on the 
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glassy surface of the near lagopn. A far-reaching 
torrent of light had rushed upon the hither sea abo'fe 
which we .stood at a height of two thousand* feet- : 
The whole harbour was clear to be viewed, as thougjh 
the moon’s first rays were flooding upon it. Far 
away beyond the barriers of coral,’ the search-light of 
a war-ship shone out like a warning beacon. A second 
light from a •vessel, which had ventured near to our 
offing, pouretk its whitening arc ip refulgent' beauty 
upon our sheer walls of rock ; moved its golden round 
from point to point, like some mighty lantern throw- 
ing pictures upon the fortifications of the city. The 
cry of many voices was borne to us upon the wind ; 
the inner lagoon swarmed with boats full of armed 
men who rowed to and fro as though seeking creeks 
or more friendly harbourage. As for our own steamers 
that lay already hi the hands of the besiegers. Wo 
could observe that men trod her decks. We seemed 
to hear officers bellowing commands; we watched 
the lowering of the boats from the davits ; beheld the 
haste of attacking companies, all zealous for that 
task which they must have regarded so lightly — for 
that work which, I hazard, they lookod to finish with 
the dawn. 

This, then, was the spectacle spread out before our 
eyes when we came out upon the ramparts. But the 
silence of our own men, the determination they wore 
upon their facos, their quick and methodical move- 
ments, were in fine contrast to the noisy zeal of tlio 
Frenchmen rowing there at such a vast depth below 
The beacon on the headland no longer cast its light 
upon the lagoon; the turrets were in darkness save 
for those moments when the ships’ lamps played upon 
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them ; the gunners received their orders in low words ; 
the Count and his staff watched silently the display 
of helpless force — all realised in that moment the 
immeasurable power of the City, the grar^feur of her 
isolation, the supremo dignity of her restraint. 

For, as yet, she had tired no slidt,, had vouchsafed 
no answer to the clamour at her gates. While shells 
.had hurtled above her domes and spires, while her 
harbour had been stormed and her ono steamer seized, 
she had been silent as a city of the dead, voiceless, 
presenting no token of life to the hastening ships 
which had gone to the work so lightly. None the 
less was she prepared ; none the less was her. hand 
heavy when the moment came for her to raise it. 

My own place upon the ramparts was near to that 
of the Count. He addressed no words to me, being 
absorbed in«fcis work of observation ; but when from 
the bows of the nearer ship a shell came crashing 
upon the rocks below us, he of a sudden uttered a 
loud prayer, crying in a voice which every man 
heard — m 

“ Eternal Father, shed Thy light upon us 

A loud “Amen!” was echoed by many, even by 
the rougher gunners, and almost at that moment it 
befell that we were observed by the crews of the 
small boats below ; for we heard a great shouting, 
and could see some of them making for their 
ships. Soon rifle-bullets began to pepper the rocks 
below us ; a few, but these wore rare, struck the 
bastions or flattened themselves upon the turrets. 
The distant war-ship joined her fire to that of the 
riflemen, and the heights trembled at her voice. 
A crashing shot struck the headland some fifty feot 
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below us, and hurled tons of it into the lagoon. As 
the hunks rolled down the cliff-side and loll with a 
great curdling of foam into the sea, one of them hit 
upon a which had been searching, for a shore, 
and smashed it into splinters, floating them up pre- 
sently upon the current and cm vying them quickly 
to the reefs. Hut of her twenty hands not one rose 
from the tomb of the waters ; there was no cry to be 
heard, no swimmer to seek help of his fellows. The 
men had been struck from the roll of life as by a 
visitation of God; they were the fii'st to die at the 
City’s gates — the lirst of the strong that £■]] before 
the might of the weak. 

As the boat and her men were drawn dq,\m below 
the placid lagoon, I looked up at the Count, and 
would have read his face. I saw that it was stern, 
and without evidence either of pity 07. of' triumph. 
But it was plain that he had become the soldier 
again; and when he spoke to me, the fierce spirit 
which burned within him was not altogether to be 
concealed. 

“ Doctor,” said he, wheeling round of a sudden, 
“ what a spectacle of impotence ! These men come 
here to kill their own. Do they look to shako these 
hills which have given battle to countless seas ? 
Do they think that the splutter of a shell will wrench 
from mo the lives I hold ? Oh ! immeasurable fatuity, 
that can neither sow nor reap in the field of the 
SAveetening mercy, in the vineyards of the God that 
made us all ! ” 

A soft and very beautiful expression was upon his 
face when he said this to me, and I knew that deep 
down in his heart there dwelt the consuming pride 
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and belief in the Ci'j/he had built. But I had no 
word worth the saying in answer to his appeal, and 
presently his mood changed. 

“ What Jbusincss have you to bo he^when the 
bullets are flying ? ” he asked. “ Why do you show 
yourself like this ? 

“ Indeed,” said I, “ it’s a sight I would not miss 
.for a pension. And, Count, I must answer with a 
in quoqjic. You of all men Should first look to 
yourself.” 

A bullet, singing so close to us that I seemed to 
feel its warmth upon my face, gave a new note to his 
warning. # 

“ My, son,” said he — and I had a great gladness, 
for he had never so spoken to mo before — “there is 
no bullet which shall cut mo off from the work 
•<>f Christ, wjhom I serve. I am the servant of the 
Almighty, arifd to Him shall my life be given. But 
you — you are very dear to us. No duty keeps you 
here.” 

“ There is no place I would so well be in,” said I ; 
and he was pleased at the word. ^ * 

“ Well!” exclaimed he, “we must think about it 
again when the dawn breaks. The danger will quicken 
then ; let them enjoy the follies of the night, for many 
of them will never see another.” 

He spoke of the French seamen then swarming in 
the harbour, which was dotted with their boats. 

“ You moan," said I, “ that they will not attempt 
the passage of the tunnel until we have the sun ? * 

“They will never attempt that if they are sane* 
men,” said he ; “ but they know not what they do. 
Nay, indeed, they beat upon the eternal rocks, and 
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shall lay bare their own tombs/ 5 They strike at the 
City of the Lord, and He shall answer them w : th 
fire ! ” . 

It waSygood to hear him with .these pretty 
metaphors in his mouth ; and I watched by his side 
long during the night — he standing motionless and 
silent when the bullets hailed and the shells burst 
with flashes ^of exceeding brilliance above the island. 
Once, indeed, 1 oflbred him a cigar, and » that he 
smoked with pleasure ; but when, in the dark hour 
before the dawn, Adam came up to us with a flask 
of red wine and a basket of food, he would touch 
nothing, nor turn for a moment from the fascination 
of the scene. We, however, sitting ( under tlys shelter 
of the bastion, made our meal by the torches’ light ; 
the music of the rifles always in our ears ; the sweet- 
ness of the night blowing upon our face,?. And one 
by one the staff joined us, until the figure of the 
Count alone stood prominent upon the heights l of the 
ramparts. 

For day, of a truth, we waited with the yearning 
of‘sick men. By the sun’s light alone could we see 
how things stood in the outer bay; could number the 
ships, or judge of their designs. And every man who 
loosened his belt to sit in the shadow of tho para- 
pet had this in his head — that day would set him 
to his work again For my own part, I watched the 
eastern sky with wearied eyes ; looked often to the 
darkening fields of stars; listened for the morning 
gun, in the sure hope that the dawn would hear the 
-island’s voice, would behold her awakening to the 
sovereignty which she boasted. And when at last the 
heavens opened to the herald of light, when from the 
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east the veil of darkness rolled up, and the grey 
iyists winged acro^ the sea — then, I say, ray heart 
beat fast with desire of the sun ; my blood ran 
warm in pride because the City should thus speak for 
herself. 

The first of tbo light scarce had come upon tho 
higher lands, when the gun was heard on our own 
heights, and wo leapt to our feet At the report of 
it, the Count cried, “ Make ready ! ” and' a lusty cheer 
followed upon his words. From sentinel 10 sentinel 
the echo went, until it rang round our shores like a 
cordon of voices. The island had spoken for the first 
time ; but there was steel in her voice ; and I, with 
Adam, looking eagerly, over the sea to tho rippling 
field, sown already with the bodies of tho dead, saw 
how great a change the day had brought. The 
cruiser which had cast her light upon us so persist- 
ently during the watches of the night, now lay 
anchored in our inner harbour, not a cable’s length 
from the shore ; the greater battle-ship had been 
brought through the narrows of the reef, and was now 
steaming slowly toward the headland. Two efther 
ships lay beyond the outer barrier ; and the Russian 
shape of one was not to be deniod. But tho Due de 
Marne’s yacht I could not see ; and I judged that she 
had made good of the night, and was on her voyage to 
the south. 

“ Adam,” said I, when we had both looked long at 
the new life that had come to our harbour — " either 
they are madmen, or they know nothing of your 
guns.” 

His answer was the offer of a cigar from his case. 

“ Man,” ho said presently, “ you’re excited ! ” 
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“ Iiidccd ? ” said I. * ^ 

“You’ve taken the worst cigftr in tlio bundle” 
ho went on. “l)o you remember, -when Bismarck 
wanted to l^arn what Yon Moltke thought of things 
at Sadowa, lie offered him his cigar-case. Moltkd 
picked tho best weed in it, and Bismarck went off 
happy. Not that this is Sadowa, or anything like 
it — not if there were twenty more ,of them. The fact 
is, those follows don’t believe for a moment that tho 
business is anything but a picnic. ' They were sent 
to a pleasant island in tho l’acific to -capture some 
prisoners; and here they are, just walking up, as you 
see. Let us wish them the top of the morning before 
we have" our coffee.” t 

He pointed down to the harbour with the word, 
and I observed a new thing there. The war-ships had 
ceased for a spell to fire heavy shot ; but the cruiser 
now put out a longboat, and, tho sun’s ’rim being 
above tho horizon, I made out with my glasses '-that 
the boat held ten men, and that one of them wore the 
dress of a diver. The rowers drove tho craft quickly 
towards tho shore above the tunnel’s mouth, and it 
was plain they were about to survey it. But I fol- 
lowed their progress with burning eyes ; and, as for 
Adam, his fingers were about my arm with an iron 
grip. 

“ Look now !” cried he, “ how men may die. God 
help them ! ’’ f 

The boat had come within a biscuit-toss of tho 
, shore. Those of its hands who did not row sat 
about the diver, who was putting on his helmet; 
there was no sort of cunning shown, nor daytime 
prudence — only the boat went on silently while wo 
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stood very still, aiu Adam’s Land tightened and 
tightened upon my arm. When at last ho released 
it, a word seemed to burst from his lips, and in that, 
moment the Count raised his hand, and the end came. 

There were minutes — and, to my pent-up imagina- 
tion, long minutes — when the sea shivered and 
seemed to rush headlong before the hidden force 
which now struck it. As the mine burst, the clifts 
trembled to their base ; the wsfters of the lagoon rose 
up in a snow-like column of foam and spray ; they 
divided in deep bluo cavities; they beat in rolling 
waves upon the black shores of the harbour; they ran 
up the headlands like cascades of silver. Far as the 
eye could see, the ocean answered to the shock ; the 
spuming waves boiled up ; the still sheen of the 
water became a field of churning and of whitened 
billows. From the very depths the dull thunder — 
like the roar of a thousand cannon — resounded; to 
the very depths the sea was convulsed, was lashed 
into the fury of a hurricane— all omnivorous and 
destroying. 

As for the longboat which had rushed headlong 
to this trap, there may be no phrase found* to depict, 
the fate of it. From my high place of observation 
the craft seemed to bo lifted, at the first shock, high 
above the sea ; then to be shattered into splinters, so 
small that none of them were to be distinguished 
upon the wrators around. In a word, I saw a boat 
and men, and then, still looking upon the place, the 
boat and men had vanished in the air, and there w*as 
nothing to bo seen but the cascade, which rose like.a 
waterspout One poor follow, indeed, was hurled to 
so great a height above the lagoon that his body did 
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not return to the sea which had c ist him up, but fell 
upon a crag of the reef, where it lay, all exposed and 
dreadfully torn. Of the rest, not so much as a limb 
was to be discovered. The death which came out of 
the coral paths below had scattered them like fine 
dust before the breath of winter. 

, ' The island had spoken for the second time in very 
truth, and her voice had been terrible to hear. I had 
seen men die often, bftt death in this shape .chilled 
me to the marrow. The strange silence which now 
fell, both on the enemy and on our men, was in true 
harmony with the scene of devastation. For a spell, 
it appeared that terror filled the Frenchmen below 
us. Such of their small boa's as were still ,in the 
lagoon were rowed quickly to the cruiser ; the greater 
war-ship began to signal with her flags; we could 
make out the hurry upon her decks, and tVe prepara- 
tion for the new attack. And while we were yet 
debating it, the Count spoke again, and ‘there'' was 
that in his voice which brooked no delay. 

“ Every man to shelter ! ” he cried ; and then — he 
still 'standing thero by the bastions, his eyes lit by the 
fever of the combat — he began to recite, as he w.os 
wont, one of the Psalms he loved : 

“ His trust shall compass thee with a shield : thou 
slialt not be afraid of the terror of the night 

“ Of the arrow that flieth in the day ; of the pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness ; of invasion, or of the 
noonday deviL 

“ A thousand shall fall at thy side and ten thou- 
sand at thy right hand ; but it shall not come nigh 
thee.” 

Such a brotherhood of fine fanaticism and of a 
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reckless, indomitahlfe courage, I have never *known.’ 
.While ho stood there — alone and conspicuous upon 
the* ramparts — wo, fearing longer to disobey him, 
entered yie steel tower below the gun /find from the 
'narrow eye-holes of this we waited for the battle- 
ship as she swung round in the harbour, and letting 
go her anchor, fired twice at us from her fore and aft, 
barbettes. The first of the shots struck the bastions 
not fifty yards from our standing- place ; and carrying 
away many feet of the parapet, sent*rock and stone „ 
hurling into* the lagoon below. The second shell , 
burst some ten feet above the turret beneath which 
wo were; and as the steel shell quivered to, its core, 
and tjie splinters of the peak rained down, and the 
hills echoed the report, 1 thought to see the Count 
fall almost at my feet, to have his body in my arms. 
But the fl/jsh, which for an instant showed a crimson 
light upon his face, passed; and still he stood 
unharmed. The God to whom he had cried had put 
armour about him— no bullet was cast that should 
strike him down. 

With the booming of these great guns, anS the 
fall of the rock from our headlands, the battle of the 
harbour creek culminated. From the fort abovo 
me, the island gave rein to her voice again; tho 
amphitheatre of sea and hill-land answered, with a 
quiver of water and of earth, with reverberations 
which seemed to roll down to the ultimate depths of 
chasm and of ravine. I saw one curling tongue of 
flame shoot out over the abyss ; I seemed to feel the- 
ground quaking, tho steel wall splitting; I heard* a 
report, which struck upon my ears as though to 
break in their drums; I looked upon the Count, 
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'whoso figure stood up in a well of fire — then the thick 
smoke came down upon the bastions, and tlio scone 
was hidden. Nor until minutes had passed could I 
observe the path of the shot; the desolation follow- 
ing in its wake ; the tokens of our victory. But 
when tlio smoke-cloud was uplifted, when again I 
had the lagoon spread like a map below* me — then, I 
say, the venturesome folly of the Frenchmen was no 
longer to be questioned.* - For the shell had struck the 
battleship low down upon her. port bow — and what- 
ever it had come upon, whether one of the torpedo 
tubes or a smaller magazine, it had fired some mine, 
and had ripped up the great ship as a fish is ripped 
with a knife. Listing heavily to port — some of her 
men crowding upon her hurricane-deck ; many throw- 
ing themselves into the sea; many — as the glass told 
— lying dead, or crawling to the forecastle with-* their 
wounds — the vessel slowly settled upon an arm of 
the reef, and then, cocking up her stem, she gave to 
us a target which no gunner could miss. A second 
shot knocked away her propellers and her steering 
gear fa third burst open the shell deep down below 
her engines ; a fourth swept the men from her aft 
decks like flics from a plate. And now the rolling 
volumes of steam poured up in enveloping clouds ; 
a sheet of fire folded the stricken hull in close 
embrace; the steel walls split asunder; the whole 
vessel shrank as a stricken thing. With a grinding 
upon the rocks horrid to hear, with a second report 
when the seas filled her, with the scream of men and 
the roars of command. La Gloire rolled suddenly upon 
her side, and, turning as she went, sank swiftly to 
tho coral depths. 
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The vessel sar^c* as I liavo written ; tlio ’cries ot 
4ier men were hushed; the rushing waters closed 
ab6ve the scene of agony ; the sun shone again upon 
# the urauffled lagoon; hut we, who§&* hearts had 
seemed to stand still in that terrible moment, found 
no word to greet the yictory, no psean of our triumph. 

Silently, and with pale faces, wo left the shelter ’of 
the steel house, and breathed again where the breeze 
blew .fresh upon the rampafts ; silently we watched 
the cruiser steaming from the harbour, nor asked., 
why no shot' followed her. The scene of death, and . 
of death so pitiful, was still before our eyes ; the' 
screams of dying men were yet in our cars - } the awo 
of the battle yet bound our tongues. And thus wo 
stood until the fleeing ship was no more than a black 
speck beyond the reef; and from the City below us 
there cat do the sound of bells chiming in the 
cathedraV tower, of women singing, of the joy of 
m#n. 

But the face of the Count was wet with tears, and 
no man ventured to speak with him, as we came down 
from the ramparts. * 



CHAPTER VIII v 

I MEET WITH A GREAT WELCOME. 

« 

« 

The whole glmy of foe morning shone upqn the 
a island when we came down to the guard-house again. 
. It was now ten o’clock of the day, and the sun’s heat 
fell unsparingly upon men worn with a night of 
fatigue and wakefulness. Yet even in that lull of 
battle, in the hour when those about me began ask, 
What of to-morrow ? what of the reckoning to come ? 
there was no man amongst us that thought of sleep — 
none that had desire to go to his rest. T he whole 
City resounded with its life; the chiming of bells, 
the tramp of squadrons, the sweeter music of women's 
voices, rose up to us in pleasant sounds like messages 
of the people’s joy 

Tfyon the high road above the valley, when we had 
got our horses again, we could seo for the first time 
something of the work which the shells had done. 
And it was surprising that such continuous firing had 
been accompanied by such a trifling ill. Hero and 
there in the woods, some winging shot had cut a path 
through avenue or thicket, and had left smouldering 
shrubs or splintered trunks in its wake. A house was 
•burning near the Temple ; the flames which rose up 
fr^m it waned dull and sickly-looking in the sun’s 
brighter radiance. A field of maize upon the hillside 
had born set alight, and was now flaming merrily ; but 
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the most part of the snot had, as we learnt, been fired 
high above the city, and had fallen impotently into 
the chasms of the uplands. Nor was the Count's 
bungalow harmed; nor that of Fortune, which had 
been my chief concern, although I knew not whether 
she lay there, or had been carried to the shelter of the 
caves. 

During the night of watching, I had been tempted 
often to speak to Adam of this* thought which lay so 
sorely upon my mind ; but the quick movement, the 
spell of the attack, the excitement, and the danger 
had kept opportunity from me ; and now that we rode 
together upon the wide grass track, I was in liq better 
way. Ho, on his part, had but one notion in his 
head, could talk only of the scenes which had passed, 
of the future they must bring upon us. And when I 
observed Iiqw full of it all he was, I let him give rein 
to his tongue and babble on as he would. 

“Irwin,” said he, bi caking into a new subject for the 
tenth time in ten minutes, “ I am like a man who has 
just made a speech. Do you know that feeling ? ” 

I admitted that I did. # 

* 

"And,” lio went on, “it’s natural, too. Here's a 
business, which has been talked of and thought of, 
and dreaded, for five years and more — and now it’s 
begun, and we know the worst of it” 

“ But do you ? ” I asked. 

“Of course wo do. It’s as plain as that blazing 
house there. They can no more force the harbour 
gate than stop Niagara And they won’t try again.” 

It was surprising to me that he could take s» 
narrow a view of it ; but, like the others, he had no 
oyes to see beyond the City’s walls, and laboured 
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always under the spell of the pomrnon infatuation. 
And this I did not hesitate to tell him. . 

“ Come,” said I, “ it is wild talk, at the bests' Do 
you suppose this night’s work is the beginning and tho 
end of it ? And you can’t forgot that men have been 
killed. I doubt if there’s anyone among you, even 
,'tlio Count himself, that ever looked for such a turn. 
Yesterday, ffurope may have regarded you as a 
handful of cranks and dreamers; to-morrow, she must 
know that you are dangerous, and will present her 
bill.” 

lie laughed that rippling laugh of his which was a 
joj lo .hear ; then fell of a sudden to gravity. 

“ Well,” said he, “I’ll not Jiold itjfrom yoi^ that I 
wish their ship was floating, and the poor devils with 
it. But for the rest, and what France thinks, or what 
France does, I don't care a damn, and th|t’s rdl about' 
it. We’ll have to fight, that I don’t deny ; but what 
was this place built for ? Not for a picnic ^>arty, 
surely ? No, indeed ; it was built for the work it is 
doing, and might have done any day these years 
past.” 

“ And you have no fear of the future '( ” 

“ Fear ! Am I a woman, then ? ” 

“ Fear, I mean, of what must be when tho cruiser 
returns with a fleet of ships in her wake ?” 

“And what will they do ? ” 

“They will shell you out, to begin with.” 

“ Indeed ! but that’s news to me.” 

•And after that, they will force tho gate by sheer 
«.\\ eight of numbers.” 

it was a lesson to see t he expression upon his face 
when I said this. Nor did he attempt to reply to the 
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supposition; but, offering ms a cigarette, lie turned 
about the subject again. 

“.Man,” said he, “it's clear that you’ll never be 
the hero of an epic. And I suppose I car^t find fault 
with you lor that. You were made to set men up, 
and it appears that. I was made to knock them down, 
which is a beautiful dispensation of Providence, 
Meanwhile, I’d be glad to know that you’ro hungry. 

’ If someone would walk right aleng hero with a fatted 
calf, as Silver has'it, I fancy that I could kis3 him on 
both cheeks.” 

“ Talking of Silver Lincoln,” said I, “ reminds me 
that 1 miss him. He was not with you last night ? " 

“He is at Valparaiso, with the yacht,” said he, 
“and I should oe sorry to put down his language 
when he misses this. There never was bom a more 
reasonably fine swearer than Silver.” 

“ Will ho^- attempt to return, do you think ?" 

“If he sees his woy. But he must have learnt 
of this, if he was in port, a month ago. I don't 
suppose he’ll risk the ship. It’s a piece of luck, too, 
when y ou come to figure it out ; for if he had sailed 
the yacht would be matchwood by this time.” ’ 

“They had the steamer, at any rate,” said L 

“ Which they may keep, and bo " But there is 

uo need to write all he said. 

This talk had carried us along the hill-road 
beneath the eastern headland; and now we found 
ourselves at the plateau, before the strange caves 
wherein the women had taken refuge. There was a 
great concourse of people here to meet the Count, 
and no sooner had we come up with him than he 
begged me to follow him to the hospital wherein the 
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wounded lay. This I did readily^; and so it was that 
I passed through the caverns in the heart of tljo 
peaks, and beheld with my own eyes that reireat 
which as yet J had seen only from the valley. 

In some part those caves wore of Nature’s making, 
in some part they had been blown out of tho moun- 
tain’s core. The greatest of them was- a vast dome- 
shaped apartment, not unlike a mighty basilica, with 
a ceiling of glittering rock, and walls whicty shone 
with a thousand hues of natural colour where the 
light felL Though jagged spikes of stony crags rose 
up here and. there in fantastic shapes from the floor, 
and dark passages opened into it like tunnels to an 
ant-hill, the atmosphere of the. place was, nevertheless, 
warm and dry: and at the far end of it a silvery 
cascade of water fell into a chasm of the mountains, 
and so rushed downwards towards the valley. From ' 
many narrow casements, and particularly from an 
aperture of Nature’s making, which stood out like the 
eastern window of a church, the sun’s beams were 
focussed in funnel-shaped volumes upon the glass-like 
pavbments of the chamber. And of such size and 
shape was it, that the least whisper of the voice 
struck upon its dome, and was there sent circling 
back in tremulous and booming echoes which seemed 
to fathom tho depths of the hills. 

Upon the floor of this cave, beds were spread, 
and 1 observed that it was used for the shelter of tho 
women and the children, many of the latter being 
huddled together in the remoter alcoves beside tho 
.water, as though fearing still to hear the thunder 
of the gun-shots. Wo gave to them what consolation 
wo could, and so passed through a dark aperture to a 
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second care, wherein there lay ten men who had been 
struck down by the lire of the night. Of these, three 
were dead when I came to them, and of the rest, a 
horseman, who had beon tom in the throcA by a frag- 
ment of shell, and a gunner, who had a rifle-bullet in 
his lung, were past the mending. But I made haste 
to do what I could for such as were to be saved, and , 
blamed myself not a little that I had delayed my 
* coming so long. • 

When the work was done, the Count, who had 
suffered much at this spectacle of acute pain and 
misery, asked me to accompany him to his house, and 
I rode with him through the thicket of the wo<jds. I 
judged that he was seeking opportunity for talk with 
me ; and as soon as we were alone he confirmed that 
surmise. 

“ Doctor,}’ said he, “ we grow in your debt Your 
coming to u£ was an act of mercy, for which I thank 
God!” 

“ Count,” said I, plainly, “ there need be no byword 
between us. I came here because I was bound to 
come. And let me speak the whole of my mmd, 
which is this : that I had no fair treatment from 
you when you sent me to Europe as you did.” 

For a spell he did not answer me, looking away 
over the gardens, upon which the sun shone so 
gloriously. Then he reined in his horse, and I was 
face to face with him. 

“ What you charge mo with, I may not deny,” said 
he “Thore was no reason in what we did, nor 
justice. But you asked much, Doctor. And I had 
looked to havo her always at my side. I have no 
other — without Fortune, I am a very lonely man ! " 

P 2 
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With such a note of pathos*, was it said that my 
heart bled for him. 1 

“Was there need that you should bo without her f" 
asked I. “ purely you may speak a better word for 
her than tliatV ” *" 

“ No ! ” said ho. “ It is never tho same when the 
maid becomes the woman, and all the affections claim 
licr. Husband, children — do not those weaken tho 
first ties of love, and. so loose them that often they 
drop away; and even the recoil cctioh of then* is not 
welcome. What place had I, if she nursed a babe 
upon her knees ? ” 

“ The place,” said I, “ which no other may occupy. 
And I will tell you, Count, how poorly you must think 
of me when you foresee the day in wlii'oh I coul'd carry 
Fortune from her home, and from him who has given 
her so great a care. Such a day could never be ! ” 

I spoke earnestly, seeking no fine wokIs to deck 
out my meaning. f 

“ That would have been well said three months 
ago, Doctor !” exclaimed he ; “ but now, when we aro 
cut \>ff from humanity — and no man knows what the 
end may bo; in this day of trial, when we are hunted 
like beasts, and are named for a scoff and a byword — 
what think you now of tho City as a homo ? ” 

“ I think,” said I, answering him with full know- 
ledge of his question, “ that there is no other home on 
tho face of the earth which I could ever wish to make 
iny own.” 

He stood a moment to weigh this saying; then, 
without further speech, he rode from the wood, and 
presently led mo to tho homo-park, and to the 
purlieus of tho City. Nor had we gone very far before 
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a grim evidence of the past night’s work was before 
its, to divert our minds from the talk which had 
passed. For scarce were we twenty yards from the 
park-gatns when we saw, lying full in. the road, the 
body of a man from whose side a great pieco of flesh 
had been ripped by some fragment of shot It was 
plain that the same shot had struck first the trunk of 
a mighty acacia-tree, and had so twisted and strained 
it that the branches were bent over to cast a black 
shade upon the dead man’s body. And not a hundred ' 
paces from this very spot the cottage of a keeper now 
stood up in a blackened ruin, the roof lifted clean 
from the walls, the main beams all black and .charred, 
where the shell had Hied them, the walls bulging and 
giving promise of collapse. But what was the more 
remarkable was the figure of the keeper himself, 
prominent' ithcre at the window, like the figure of » 
living man — the face placid, the eyes open, the hands 
upon the sill. Yet the poor fellow was stone-dead, 
though he bore no wounds upon his body ! Even the 
dish of food by his side was unbroken and untouched 
by the fire. . 

This ugly spectacle, added to that of other houses 
splintered and riddled, and of the carrying of dead to 
the hills, brought the Count to a state of grievous 
melancholy. The stimulant of activity was now 
wanting to him : he was the pure humanitarian once 
more. 

"By death life is bought,” said he to me, almost at 
his own gate ; “and by death comes victory. We may 
well weep for our children ; but this night of darkness 
shall turn to a dawn of truth. The new day shall be 
the day of mercy.” 
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“ ^Tay it come soon ! ” said I tjt his prophecy. 

“ As it must. Of that I may not doubt We ery 
no longer to ears that are deaf. Already our gospel 
is preached* in all Europe. While men do-bate it, we 
shall stand impregnable above the seas; when they 
receive it, we shall open our gates <£o the world.” 

' He gave up his horse with the words, and we stood 
together before the wicket of his garden. For a - 
moment he seemed to hesitate ; but then, laying his 
hand upon my shoulder with a gesture of love, he 
bade me to enter ; and so turned abruptly to his own 
room. But I, opening the wicket and passing through 
the labyrinth of clinging plants and glowing orchids, 
came to the lawn, and found Fortune lying there 
upon a couch of wicker- work ; and I seemed to live 
my whole life again when I held her to me; and 
•could say no word, because her lips had put a seal 
upon my own. 
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I GAIN ALL. 

She had been sleeping; but* while I was yet some 
paces from lier couch, she awoke with a little cry 
most pleasant to hear, and then stretched out her 
arms to me, and so took me in a sweet embrace. • 
Yet, while she lay all palpitating and flushed, with 
a dreamy ecstasy — as though my coining was a 
phantom of her dreams — I saw that she was but a 
shadow of herself, this fragile thing of warm flesh and 
blood who had brought so much happiness into my 
life. And she lay, her great eyes all awakening with 
a hundred fires of light, her worn face wet with tears 
that gushed upon it, her exquisite hair spread upon 
the couch like silk of gold; and there were long 
moments beforo she could bring herself to think that 
she beheld me as I was, and not as a bewitching 
vision of her sleep. Nor was any word that I could 
say sufficient to convince her, until she had held me 
long against her heart, and had whispered my name 
again and again. 

Moments such as these are not to be written down 
in the colder view of recollection. I could no more 
toll of our first whispered thoughts than recite a 
volume of sonnets. But I clearly remember that 
almost my earliest word was to chide her for being 
there in the gardens of tho pavilion when she should 
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have been up in the hills; and that to all my reproach 
she answered with kisses. * , 

“ Dearest,” she would say, “ what harm was there, 
since you had left me ? Oh, I had no thougjic of life 
—I did not Cffre . It is all different now !” 

“And 3 r ou watched here the night through?” I 
asked, in amazement. 

“ I could not sleep ; how could I ? The whole 
City was awake. While I walked here and spw the 
flames like stars in the hills, it was just as though you 
were at my side." 

“Tell me, Fortune,” said I, holding both her 
hands : “ you have been ilf since I left you ? ” 

She looked up into my face,, with her tear-stained 
eyes, and made a brave effort to deceive me. 

“ I have suffered no pain,” she pleaded. 

“ Pain of body, no — pain of mind, yes ; l! am sure 
of it” 

She shook her head as though she would deny it ; 
but presently she said : 

“ I have been lonely, Irwin ; they would not hear 
your «namo ; but I have whispered it always ; and at 
night, when I could not sleep, I used to speak to 
you, and fancy that I heard your voice. 

I told her that I, too, had known such fancies. 
And then I gave her my story; and when she had 
heard me out, and knew that I had come to her at 
her father’s wish, she could find no words for her joy, 
but must up and run to his room, where I saw her 
clinging to his knees, like a child that has been 
' forgiven, and whose misery has been washed away in 
a freshet of happiness. 

When she returned to mo, she was so weak with 
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her effort that she could scarce stand up ; but I had 
my arm around her when the Count came oat to us, 
ana so I held her while he spoke. 

“ My child,” said he, “ what God l\as willed, that 
I may not stand against. Open your heart to a love 
which has nothing of self in it, and think sometimes 
of an old man who has known many sorrows and 
few joys. Think of him, because you will be in his 
memory always ; and when* he is alone, the re- 
collection of the hours when you were all the world 
to him will be his abiding consolation.” 

He turned away before she could suy aught ; and 
together we watched him mount his horse and ride 
slowly towards the western heights, whose broad grass 
slopes mounted men were pacing. Though the 
labour of the night had worn him, and the heat of 
the day w;’s now at its zenith, he would take no rest 
of the truce, nor put off that zeal of watchfulness to 
which the City owed her early victory. But elsewhere 
the island seemed to sleep ; a great silence was upon 
her woods ; only the ring of sentries at the cliffs was 
awake to duty. But the Count was not to be per- 
suaded, and, with Coloron and De Remy, must now 
ride out to reconnoitre from the high lands of the 
west, and to begin anew the consideration of those 
schemes he had long since perfected. 

We stood to watch him until his figure was lost in 
the first of the pine-woods, and then returned to 
the shelter of the bower of palms, Fortune calling for 
my breakfast, and having a dainty little meal set out 
there upon the shaded lawn. I consented to the 
entertainment, with the stipulation that she must eat 
and drink as I commanded her ; and, although this 
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precept was not very faithfully obeyed, at the same 
time she so far suffered me to prescribe for her that 
I saw natural colour again in her cheeks, and began 
to battle with her exceeding weakness. It ( .was then 
that I narrated to her the fuller episodes of the night- 
While the recital of the encounter held her amazed, 
she could in no way conceal her apprehension for the 
near future. • 

“ Irwin,” ske said, tmd there was ,awe in her eyes, 
“ did you hear them chiming the bells this morning, 
and the women singing? I heard them, and the 
sounds were like a knelL” 

And presently she went on : 

“ What do they sing for ? • Is it because wp have 
brought death here ? They cannot think that their 
victor}- is real. They must know that those outside 
will not rest until our homes are in ashe^ Oh, they 
are blind — blind! It has all been an empty dream, 
and now it is floating away like a cloud." ' • 

“ Indeed, sweetheart,” said I, “ it seems to me 
nothing of the sort. If your father can hold his 
position hero long enough, he will bring public 
opinion *to his side, and there will bo an inter- 
national compromise. The very fact that he can 
fight the ships of two or three nations will win 
him European sympathy. He is a noble man,' and 
his own force of character must weigh heavily in 
the balance.” 

“Yes, truly!” cried she, and it was pretty to 
listen to her childish philosophy ; “ he is all goodness 
&nd gentleness. But how long will the others stand 
with him when there is no City but the city of the 
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because of the dreadful sounds of men dying, and 
the cry of the children who hunger ? I have 
thought of this — it is the horrid dream of all my 
sleep ! 

“Fortune,” said I, "your father has thought of 
it too, be assured He tells me that he has food for 
his people to last them three years. Why should 
we trouble our heads asking what will be when 
those years are, gone ? Let uS think only of to-day, 
of the sun shining, of the flowers blossoming — of our 
love.” 

She shook her head in a wise little way, looking 
for all the world like some pretty school-girl, ^stern in 
over-npe philosophy. Then she rested upon her 
couch, and we fell to talking of simpler things. In 
which occupation the afternoon sped, until I, full of 
heavy fatigue, sank at last to a refreshing sleep ; 
nor did I wake until the sun was hid behind the 
pine woods, and a delicious freshness of evening was 
upon the garden. 

I had gone to my sleep with my head pillowed 
upon her arm, but when I awoke she was not by me, 
and the plantation was all dark save where the yellow 
and red light of lanterns danced among the boughs of 
tire trees, and a bright aureola upon the grass marked 
the electric lamps in the study of the pavilion. I had 
Legun to wonder what had become of Fortune, when 
I heard the Count himself calling to mo from his 
room; and to him I went, not a little angry that 1 had 
slept so long. He was then resting upon his couch, 
his heavy uniform still upon him; but I learnt 
with satisfaction that he had slept, and after a word 
of commonplace, he entered upon the discussion of 
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a subject which I had not looked for him to mention, 
neither then nor for many months. 

“Doctor,” said he, “what I have to say mui% be 
said briefly. JThere may bo shell upon the City again 
before the dawn, for they have learnt — as they must 
have learnt — that our voice is from the south, and 
that we arc impotent to the cast and west where now 
their ships lie. In this strife to come, my own place 
is upon the heights, n'ot at my daughter’s side. Hut 
you I bid to stand with her, if that is the wish of 
your heart and your affections.” 

I heard him out, and the room seemed to reel about 
me. Clear as his speech is when now I set it down, 
it was to me then but a ripple of words, pleasing to 
the ear, yet not to be altogether understood. And I 
doubt not that I cut a pretty figure standing before 
him in the glaring light like a man who i? dumb. 

“ If,” he went on, not misunderstanding my silence, 
“ it is your whole wish to remain here with us in this 
exile — an exile of months or of years, as destiny may 
write ; if, of } T our free choice and will, you cut yourself 
off from your fellows, and would make yourself my 
son — then I say, while now the time remains to me, 
be to her at once what you seek to be always — 
become her strong hand when she has most need of 
strength.” * 

I told him that I had no other hope in life than 
thus to stand her friend ; and my blood flowed warm 
in my veins as I began to imagine the happiness of 
his intention. 

“Now that I have your word, Doctor,” said ho, 
rsing from his couch and touching the bell at his 
side, “my own work is the lighter. You shall take 
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Fortune to the shelter of my little pavilion by the 
Orange Road — it is over against the northern lantern 
— where no harm may come to you. There I will 
leave you, asking only your services for the sick and 
the dying. I have sent for one of the' priests from 
the church, and he will be here at nine o’clock. 
There is time, therefore, for food and drink together* 
— who knows, perhaps, for the last time. Rut oh, my ’ 
son ! whatever God has willed for me, be to her I now 
give you what I have tried to be — do not forget that 
she has no other life but in your friendship end 
your affection.” 

I answered him with all the gratitude I felt, and 
so, we sifting down together to the food they had 
brought, ho went on to speak of what his wish would 
bo if it befell that ho should die while the City was 
girt about with ships. In this talk he pointed out 
the safes which held his papers and the directions 
for the carrying on of his work when he was gone; 
and to all his words I replied that I would act for 
him as for my own father. And so the hour sped; 
and when they came to tell us that the priest* was 
ready, we went out to the little oratory in the* garden, 
and, standing before the shrine whereon lights 
flickered in the night breeze — standing there, with 
thv "ea-wind fresh, and the island sleeping, and the 
perfume of tho flowers coming to us on the light airs 
— they married me to Fortune, and crowned the chief 
hope of my life. 

The scene was full of sweetness; nor will the 
memory of it ever be blotted from mind. Often, % 
here in London now, I see tho tall figure of the 
priest, reddened in the guttering torches’ flare; the 
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altar-shrine twined over with wild roses ; the hard faces 
of the lantern-bearers ; the darkened garden, and the 
swinging lamps; the Lawn upon which the golden 
aureola fell ; the motionless figure of the Cqunt ; the 
sweet vision of Fortune, whose brightening eyes were 
like diamonds of the night. I hear again her low 
words of promise, seem to feel her tears of gladness 
'warm upon my check, have her trembling hand in 
mine, as then 5 ! held it- in that sacred hour. 

When the priest had left the altar, Fortune, who 
had for ornament only a great clasp of diamonds 
upon the breast of her gown, was wrapped about in a 
mantle of white furs; and when, very tenderly, she 
had kissed her father, and for one wild minute he 
had seemed to cling to her with pathetic love in his 
gesture, I lifted her up upon my horse, and so carried 
her in my own arms to the mountains. jThey had 
sent a company of torchbearcrs out to the hill-road 
with us ; but never once did she glance back tc the 
City below, nor to her father’s house ; only, laying her 
cheek upon my neck, she held to mo like a frightened 
child? and was the fairer in her sweet distress. It 
may have been that the hand of melancholy, which 
ever touches all human gladness, was upon her as we 
rode; it may have been that wo both thought of a 
good friend and a noble man whose heart would' oe 
wounded in our now-found happiness. For that hour 
did not pass without a tender word for Adam Monk, 
and the ill which unwillingly we did him 

At the thicket’s end, high upon the mountain pass, 
the torchbcarers left us. Thenceforth wo rode upon 
a gentle slope of grass to the bungalow, which lay 
sheltered by a jutting peak of rock, and very 
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pleasantly surrounded by garden and plantation. 
We had not come go the doors of it, however, when 
the kmdscape below us seemed of a sudden to bo 
lighted bv jets of leaping fire, and the hiss of shells 
was plainly to be heard above the fields.’ 

The ships had made good of the night ; and their 
guns had begun to speak upon the western seas. 
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JACOB DYER BEGS 3I1S BREAD. 

The clay of the fourth week after the beginning 
of the attack upon the city broke with a morning of 
cloud and line rain; but before five o’clock of the 
afternoon the mists upon the mountain-tops were 
scattered by a freshening north wind, and the sun 
began to shine most pleasantly upon the glades and 
thickets about my pavilion. Yet was I heavy of heart 
as I rode homeward from the hospital, and gloomy 
thoughts overtook me even while I remempered that 
Fortune was waiting for me in the garden of the 
house, as she was wont to do when my day’s work 
was done. 

An exceeding sweet and clear air had followed 
upon the storm of the forenoon, and the whole island 
was now very plainly to be seen, both in its. beauty 
and the ruin which a month of siege had brought 
upon it. From the path, high upon the hillside, I 
could make out the burnt and smouldering shells 
houses, the blackened fields, the deserted and desolate 
square, the great building of the Temple, shattered at 
its eastern end until it stood up, as if in mockery, a 
thing of gaping walls and tumbling beams ; I could 
see the white tents of the soldiers lying snug beneath 
the headland ; the figures of sentries upon the cliffs ; 
the purple crowns of the peaks above the prison ; the 
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new-turned graves whferc our dead lay sleeping.* And 
eyen as I rode, the air was alive with the music of 
the guns, with the crash of rending timbers, and the 
whistle W the shells. 

I say that I was heavy of hoart that afternoon ; 
yet to none of these sights and sounds do I attribute 
the gloom of my mood. We had stood for three weeks 
against the ships ox two nations; we had witnessed 
the coining of .a second French war-vessel, and of a 
Russian ironclad; we had watched our houses crumble * 
to dust beneath the unceasing fire ; we had seen our 
crops burned and our brave fellows struck down ; and, 
withal, in the hearts of those that led us thet*j was no 
disnn>y. These things must be. By death the victory 
must come ; by suffering should suffering be undone. 
And until this time the City had stood, unshiiken in 
her power, invincible, a citadel of the seas, impregnablo 
against the world. I alone, perhaps, of all her citizens, 
asked hov long — how long shall her reign continue 
her might prevail ? 

The question may have been one of pure fore- 
boding; it may have sprung up from those doubts, 
and qu&kings to which the conduct of a few among 
my fellows had given birth. For in those weeks of 
siege I had seen men shot at the door of the groat 
cave,- had heard of arms thrown down and of orders 
mocked; more than all, had felt instinctively that 
sapping of men’s courage which is the culminating 
weakness of defence. As the days passed, and we 
began to live upon the simplest food, upon salted 
moats and tasteless bread ; when no wine was served^ 
and our herds were left untouched — then, I say, there 
were those that whispered in little groups after the 
Q 
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day’s work was ended, even those that talked openly 
of compromise and of the possibilities of settlement 
I alone foresaw the hour when these men might 
destroy the hopes of those that ruled the,”) ; might 
undo in one night a work built up to endure through 
centuries. 

It was this thing that haunted my mind while 1 
rode upon the bridle-track, and beheld at my own 
gate the pretty figure * 01 ' Fortune as she waited for me. 
Not that there was any danger then to be expected ; 
for until this time wo had kept the strong grip of 
discipline upon the troops, and the personal force and 
zeal of. the Count had lost nothing of their strength. 
Men feared him as they would have feared n n un- 
known power; his spirit breathed upon them with a 
courage which wanned them to line deeds, or chilled 
them to dread. Wherever he stood, in” that place 
walls of steel seemed to rise up about him ; his barest 
word was worth a call to arms ; his appeal vas a 
trumpet-blast which hastened the pace of laggards 
and filled brave men as with devils. In his presence 
no fioubts were spoken, no apprehensions named. Ho 
was the keystone of our arch, and even the weakest of 
us felt strong before his devotion and his love. 

This far-reaching supremacy of the one mind was 
my chief hope at that time, as it had been during 1 ho 
weeks when, with Fortune’s lips pressing often on my 
own, I had known happiness exceeding any other. 
This afternoon I was finding in it a new consolation 
as I watched the hammering of the shells upon the 
«. tottering streets below me, the path of flames, and the 
■ fall of masonry. Only at the gate of the wood which 
lies near by my pavilion, was I called of a sudden to 
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new thought, and to the remembrance of a man whose 
vpry existence I had forgotten. I saw him standing 
in the shelter of the trees — haggard, worn, with flesh 
loose nptu his bones, and eyes that looked out from 
deep-sunk sockets: Jacob Dyer, the rogue who had 
first betrayed us, who Jiad sent to England that plan 
and chart of the city by which all our misfortune had, 
cou.o. 

Novfr had fear so wrought ttpon a man. I judged 
at once that, so soon as he heard of my coming to the 
island, ho had fled to the woods, and there had lain, 
hoping for the victory of the enemy. What he had 
suffered, wliat privat ions had done for him, was„written 
upon his face, now whiter than a fainting woman’s ; 
upon his hands, all torn and bleeding ; upon his nails, 
grown out like claws ; upon his clothes, rent and dirt- 
stained. His cringing, fawning attitude when he 
saw me, the palsy of fear upon him, the fever in his 
eyes, might have moved a pitiless heart to mercy. 

“ Oh, for the love of God ! for pity’s sake. Doctor, 
give me a little bread ! ” he cried, and so stood shaking 
like a paralytic. 

I reined in my horse to look at him, and saw that 
ho walked in the company of Death. 

“ J acob Dyer,” said I, “ you are no man to be seen 
talking with ; but you appear to have been punished.” 

lie made no direct answer to this, but continued to 
whine : “ A little bread ! For the love of God, a little 
bread ! ” 

“ Tell me,” said I, troubled at the sight of him, 
“ where did you hide yourself ? ” , 

“ In the woods yonder ! I have lain there 
three weeks in the cold and the wet. Oh! what I 
d 2 
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have suffered •would draw tears from your eyes to 
hear.” V 

It was plain that he had deserved to suffer ; but 
this I did not tell him then, giving him, in place of 
reproach, my brandy-flask, which he drained to the 
bottom. 

“Now,” said I, “come along to my house, and I 
will think wljat can be done with* you.” 

“Is there ^anyone* to see me?” be asked [jeering 
nervously through the trees about my garden. 

“No one who will interest himself in you,” said I ; 
and with that I offered him my saddle-strap, which he 
took. , 

“Doctor!” cried he, “if they found m °. they, would 
shoot me like a dog ! I have heard the troopers swear 
to do it when they rode by my hole.” 

“ And they are men of their word,” ssid I, finding 
no reason to give him comfort. 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed he at that, “ if only I was Vn an 
American ship ! ” 

“ But you arc not ; and, if it’s any consolation to 
you, there’s no American ship in the harbour.” 

“ Then I’m a dead man ! ” said he ; and his hand 
shook upon the strap he held. 

We had now come to the garden gate, and I dis- 
mounted and ran to take little Fortune in my arms. 
Already she had seen the miserable man I had carried 
with me, and when she had touched my lips with 
hers, she broke away to fetch him food, setting a great 
hunk of beef before him, and a bottle of wine, which 
remained to us from what wc had found in the pavilion 
on the night of our marriage. He, on his part, ato 
and drank so ravenously that the wonder was he did 
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not clioke ; and when all the wine was done with, and 
v.ljjlt of the beef remained was not worth the weighing, 
lie begged a pipe of tobacco of mo and smoked to his 
great content. 

During his hurried meal, the problem ho presented 
had troubled mo net a Jittlo. That I could play the 
bold part and shelter him in my house, was plainly out *. 
•of the question. Even gentle Fortune, watching him 
at his load, had whispered to mo* that slip hated him ; 
and loathing of his treachery and ingratitudo was not 
to be put aside. It was, therefore, to my satisfaction 
that lie now proposed to go back to the woods ; and 
I could net find it in mo to dissuade him from his 
purpose 

“ Doctor,” said ho, “ it will be safer up yonder, don’t 
you think ? ,1 can’t forget that men will be coming to 
your house.”* 

“Well,” said I, “since }'ou ask me, I think the 
woods are the best place for you.” 

“ But you’ll let me come down every day for food, 

0I1 ? You won’t forget mo — eh ? And your wife, 
there ; she’s too pretty, to let a man starve. . I’ll be 
bound she’ll give rue something. You may count 
upon me, Doctor." 

“ For what ? ” I asked. 

“ I’ or help when the Frenchmen come in. That’ll 
be a great day for me ; and I shan’t forget my friends. 

I am not ungrateful. There’s no warm and cold about 
Jacob Dyer. You’ve stood with me, and I’ll stand 
with you. We’ll cheat ’em yet, by the Lord Harry 
There’s not a man worth a guinea-pig among ’em — not • 
a man ' ” 

Fortune’s pretty face flushed hot at his words; but 
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to mo they were as the wind. I knew the rascal ; and 
when thus I 10 stood up anew in the colours of a rogue 
I had no surprise. 

“Jacob Dyer,” said I “ take yourself offend don’t 
let mo see you again until you have civil words in 
your mouth.” 

“ Oh, no offence— no offence at all!”*hc stammered. 
“I mean well ; I am a plain man, and speak what 1 * 
t link. Good-clay, Doctor ; and good -da}' to the little 
lady. You won't forget me — ch, miss ! I was a great 
man in London once — ah ! that 1 was ! There were 
many that would have taken my cheque for a hundred 
thousand, and glad to get it. You won’t lot me stan e, 
Doctor?” ‘ * 

With this apology, and having put the remainder 
of the beef and bread in his pocket, he r.cnt out of 
the gate. Fortune had then gone into the house. I 
stood .alone when lie mounted the grassy hill which 
led up to the wood ; but he was yet twenty paces 
from the copse when he gave a shrill cry, and turned 
about to run back to the garden. At the same moment 
three housemen rode from the plantation, and no sooner 
did they catch sight of him than they put their ponies 
to the gallop, and came Hying over the grass in hot 
pursuit. From my place at the garden gate I could 
see the whole of the quickly-passing scene — tub set 
faces of the riders, the agony of the running man. 
And I waited, as one waits for tragedy in a theatre, for 
the end which nothing now could avert. 

Fifty yards from our garden, upon the open grass, 
they struck him down. lie had stood still to stretch 
out his arms in supplication to me ; and the scream 
he uttered was ringing from height to height when a 
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trooper, bending over .from tlio saddle, put a pistol to 
hjp car and blew his> brains out I saw the body rock- 
irtg upon its heels during one long-drawn moment. I 
behold the arms drawn up convulsively, the quiver of 
the flesh* Then Jacob Dyer dropped noiselessly upon 
the grass, and the number of our dead was added to 
by one. • 

Hut of all that perished in the siege, none died 
with more justice than this jnan, who had never 
known *an horfest thought nor don« an unselfish 
action. 
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CHAPTER .XL. 

r 

FROM THE WATCH-TOWERS THE WEST. 

The mail fell , \ but the troopers rode “on to liTy gate, 
calling to one another that the island was well rid of 
a rogue. I found that they had brought a letter to 
me from the Count, in which I was ashed to come up 
to the station on the western heights at ten o’clock 
that evening. And to this simple request the chief of 
the tlu-ee men added the news that an attack was 
looked for at midnight, or earlier, upon tb.it side of 
the shore, where a break of the cliffs deemed to 
promise better hope of landing. 

“ Ay, it’ll bo sharp work, sir,” said the man, who 
had not dismounted from his horse ; “ sharp work for 
them ^liat makes it Maybe you know the red light ? 
It’s where the old path from the shore was before we 
mined her. If they can lay powder and bring rock 
down, they’ll put men among us.” 

“Ay, liko enough," chimed in a second — he who 
had just shot Dyer — “ and givo me men ashore, say. 
This spit and spit agen do turn a man’s stomach.” 

“Which is bare truth,” said the third — for they 
were all three British seamen who hud como in from 
the cargo-steamer, before she had been taken. “Hand 
U band. Jack, and dead men to dance w’itli.” 

“Ay, ay, Jack’s my cut ! ” cried the one who had 
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first spoken. And then, turning to me, he said, as if 
i« apology, “ That’s a tidy job out yonder, sir ; and 
gocjfl news for tiie skipper. lie was a bad 'un beyond 
compar^ was Jacob l)y r cr.” 

They would have continued, as stamen will, to 
wag their tongues unsparingly, had I not put an end 
to it with a word and Sent them about their business. 
But they were stilUmighty pleased with themselves at 
the work they had done ; and. as they went back to 
the woods they tied the body of the tlead man to a 
saddle-strap with a length of rope they begged from 
my servant, and dragged it, all bent tyid broken, to 
the shelter of the thicket. Ev' n when they had dis- 
appeared among the tipes, I continued for a long time 
to hear their voices and the brutal jests to which their 
burden moved them. 

Witliiifjho house, Fortune waited for mo with such 
a dinner set upon the table as the scanty allowance 
ser>j)d to us daily' would permit. Her fine spirits sup- 
plied what was lacking to the feast; and it was good to 
see her sparkling eyes and flushed checks when, with an 
exemplary contempt for custom, we sat very clflse to 
one another as we ate, and my lips often touched her 
soft cheeks and tumbling hair. At nine o’clock, when 
I rose to call for my’ horse, she would not hear of let- 
ting .me ride alone, but must send for her pony and 
dress' herself to come up to the hills. And I had no 
heart to leave her to the loneliness of the pavilion, 
and consented to her coming. 

Ifwas near to half-past nine when at last we set 
forth. I had a lantern hitched to my stirrup-strap ; 
in my bolt were the revolvers without which I hacf 
not lately ventured out. The night was one of great 
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darkness, for new clouds had eftmo over the sky at 

sunset, and there was ho moon. So black was it in 

the woods that I could not as much as see the ears • of: 

my pony ; and the valley below was all hid frqpi sight. 

save in those moments when the unceasing shells lit 

up some grove, or w<#k1, or house with a flash of lurid 

fire. Here and thereupon our way we parsed by small 

companies of men hastening to -’the west, whence 

the attack w r as 'to conic*. Herds of cattle, mad with 
* * . ' * 
fury, bellowed in the fields' below us, or ran wild from 

plantation to plantation with strange cries of pain and 

' rage most mournful and terrifying to hear. Upoutho 

distant headlands rifles were speaking fitfully; in one 

of the higher woods we heard a .horrid groaning as of 

a man lying in the pains of death ; but him wo could 

not find, though we searched long, and went on our 

Avay with his moans in our car.?. At the height of the 

thicket, whence the lamps in the great cave were to he 

scon, we came upon a party of sappers with spades in 

their hands, and these, working by the light of torches, 

were cutting graves for the dead, or carrying bodies to 

the h<?lcs which they had already dug. 

From 'this point the road was straight and plain to 
be seen. Volumes of light, streaming from the loop- 
holes and the door of the distant caverns, made a ready 
beacon; and when we had ridden a little way we ;srero 
at the camp, and found it already busy with prepara- 
tion for the assault to come. Infantrymen were now 
falling in by companies ; the thud of horses’ hoofs was 
incessant upon the grass ; light guns came rolling up 
the hillside; riflemen were upon every point of jutting 
rock whence the sea below could be commanded. 
Standing out prominent in the throng, his white 
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uniform flashing in flic light, his voice strong as the 
jjlarc of the bugle, was Adam Monk. 

•He saw us at once — it was my first meeting with 
him sifife I had taken Fortune in my arms to the 
’pavilion — and now he ran up to me and held out both 
his hands ; then ^dragged my wife almost from her 
saddle that kc might kiss her. A prettier greeting 
never was from a* man who had lost so much by 
another’s happiness; and wisely avoiding any talk 
of the days when ho had kept apart Trom us, he fell 
at once into a pretence of his old humour. 

“Well,” said I10, holding the bridle of Fortune’s* 
horse, and looking at both of us with some curiosity, 

“ thj,s is a fine .night t,« take an airing, I must, say.” 

“ It. is not good for man tt> be alone!” cried she, 
springing^lightly from her saddle, and, when she had 
lot hi.n .ki^s her as he had wished, she continued : 

“ And, Adam, if there's any shooting, 1 shall follow 
yoiv like a dog. Oh*! do say that a bullet won’t coihe 
out the other side of you and kill me ! ” 

“I'd say anything to please you, Fortune,” replied 
he, as we tethered our ponies to one of the tredS near 
by. And tlien he went on : “ To-night’s no play-time, 
let me tell you. They’ve mined the rock down there ; 
and if it falls, as they think it will, they may get foot- 
ing -ashore.” 

“ riow will that help them?” asked I, looking 
down to the sea from a height of three hundred feet 
or ippre, and observing how curious it was that the 
low spurs of the mountains here jutting out into the 
lagoon so stood between us and any boats that migkt 
be below that wo coidd scarce exchange a shot with 
them, or hi any way harass their crews. 
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“ It Will help them,” replied Adam, and there was 
a merry laugh on his face the while, “by landing them*; 
in that rocky pit yonder. There never was a mo; e 
one-sided game than this played in all the worl/.* It’s 
just pitiable.” 

“ And what arc you going to do meanwhile ? " I 
asked. 

“ I — I am going to squat by the flro here and make 
a beast of myself on dry bread and salt horse. It’s 
astonishing what a succulent dish is a hunk of good 
. beef if you sit down to it squarely — take the fat with 
the lean, as it were, and don’t ask questions. You may 
look on at the banquet if you like, and think you’re in 
Threadneedle Street.” • t 

“ Adam,” said I, “ you’re incurable.” 

“ I wish the meat was,” said he ; and wit}' that we 
all huddled round the fire, and he began hi$. tasteless 
meal, not knowing, as he said, at what hour he would 
get his next bite or sup. * • « 

The scene was one to linger in the memory ; nor 
do I think that I could forget it readily. The fire, 
bright to flame where the logs crackled and burnt, 
crowned at its height with a cloud of sweet-smelling 
smoke, cast deep yellow light upon the faces of the 
little group. Other fires, far and near, showed troops 
moving or horsemen at the gallop ; beams of sily«ry 
radiance upon the sea lit up the war-ships preparing for 
their work : the crash of shells spoke of other vessels 
hammering at the eastern headlands. By the flicker- 
ing lanterns’ light we could see the bright steel of the 
guns, the sentries pacing, the rapid movements of the 
horsemen. Often, as we sat, some word of warning 
would be passed along the cliffs, and would carry 
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from man to man ^is a -winging message of voices. 
•Upon tlie distant peaks the signals did not cease to 
flbsh ; the beacons were plainly to he seen. 

I f *141 us t hare been near to midnight before there 

’ was any sign from without of that which these things 
foreboded Adapt, while ho ate, had told me that 
the engineers, both of the Itussians and the French, 
had been working to mine the vulnerable face of the 
city, sys they thought it, for ifearly lit teen days ; and 
had given many signs within the past' four-and-twenty 
hours that *the moment for the assault had come. 
Formerly, there had been an open road to the shore at* 
this point, where the ridge of the mountain ran down 
in ft] the sea ;^and the lower cliffs, and seemingly open 
way to the hills, must have held out no slight pros- 
pect of success to those who had learnt already of 
what sort^the Count’s power was. Had these men 
known that a great chasm lay between our heights 
an»l tho* shore ; that the old path had been blown 
away with powder in the second year of the City’s 
existence, their undertaking had remained an idea. 
But of this they had no intelligence ; and ndV they 
were to rush in where nothing but a miracle could 
keep destruction from them. 

Midnight had been chimed upon the hells of the 
cathedral when they began their work. Adam was 
lighting a second cigar, and I was imitating him, when 
a rocket was fired from the peak on our southern 
promontory, and was answered all along the coast 
by flashes as of stars and the crack of rifles. Running 
up to the high point whence the whole of the near sea 
was to be observed, we learnt that a small boat full of 
men had crept in under the shelter of the spur, and 
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there lay secure from bullets, though some shots from 
our field -pieces were discharged at its crew, with wlict 
result wo could not know. Anon, lioAvover, the boat 
was pulled out to sea again, and no sooner Avas it clear 
of the reef than a storm of bullets from our riflemen 
folloAvcd its passage, and the sharp cries of men struck 
were an answer to their lire. 

When the boat had passed into the darkness of the 
further sea, a strange silence reigned over our felloAvs. 
It AA'as plain to all that the mine had now been fired ; 
and as Adam raised his voice, crying, “ Every man t® 
the Avoods 1 ” w,c ran down from the cliifs and lay flat 
in the thicket, Avaitiug for the discharge Avhieh must 
come. Ten seconds aao Avaitcd, and twenty — Fortune 
herself coming for security to the shelter of my great- 
coat— -and then, as CA'cry man heard his own heart 
beating and felt the twitch of his nerves, a vomit ol 
flame Avas belched over the sea, and the Avhole range of 
hills, seemed, to our strained imaginations, to r ock l v oni 
their base. 

For many minutes that roar of sound continued to 
rush from the earth. The very sky Avas lit up by the 
Avings of die flame which enveloped the spur- of out- 
standing rock ; the ear Avas stunned by the terrible 
rending of the hills, by the crash of boulders flying 
All about us as Ave lay a shower of stones rained d^Avn; 
the horses wo had tethered snapped the thongs - 'that 
held them, and galloped madly to the Avoods. Birds 
rose screaming above tho trees ; every lantern av*js put 
out ; the splash of tho sea was like the fall of a mighty 
cascade as tho vast splinters of the cliff rolled down ; 
the western face of the island seemed* rent in tAvain. 
The devastation passed when long minutes were 
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numbered, and we came up out of our hiding-place, 
knowing that the moment for the supreme attempt 
wa. upon us. The sea, hid in darkness while the first 
boat had come in, was now bright with the arcs of 
light which shone out from the distant ships. Wo 
were able for the first time to discover what ill lay in 
the path of the mine; and it was surprising to me, oven 
when 1 remembered the inconceivable force of the fire, 
to see the gaping chasms in the low wall of mountains, 
the great limiks ol' rock which lay piled upon the beach, 
the thousand fragments of stone with which even the 
cliffs were littered. But more to ho noticed than these 
were twenty small boats, now being rowed rapidly to 
the shore, their arm eel crews full, l do not doubt, of 
the hope that the next hour would see them hand to 
hand with us upon the heights. 

At- the first sight of the boats Adam left me — ho 
running towards the chasm whereby the men should 
come up ; I taking Fortune to the little hut which 
had been put up for tlie shelter of our wounded. 
There wei'o three of the troops then lying upon the 
straw mattresses of the hut, tlio poor fellows Ifhving 
been struck by fragments of the fallen stone* and one 
so cut open by a splinter of rock that I had little hope 
of saving him. But Fortune’s deft hands wore quickly 
at work with the bandages ; and, whilo I did what I 
coulu' to stay the man’s pain, the ceaseless crack of 
rifles and of field-pieces without told of the crisis of the 
attack and its progress. Often a wild cheer from our 
own men assured me that Adam’s confidence was 
justified. Often their silence or tho very ferocity of 
their fire led me to fear that it was misplaced. And 
when, in great doubt at last, a new cry from them—* 
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neither of joy nor of dismay, bile of exceeding wonder 
— came to mo, I left the wounded’ to Fortune, and ran 
out impatiently to the watching-place upon the hill, 
that I might learn with my own eyes how 0 near the 
danger stood to us. 

At a stone’s throw from the summit Adam called 
•out to me to hurry up to him. His cry was taken up 
by a group of men about him, and another shout 
from them, Ridded to that which, was almost a 
moan, set me running to be with them. And the 
sight I beheld when I came up to. the place was 
such as the .boldest might not wish to see, nor the 
weakest to turn from. In the pit of the chasm 
some three hundred men were scrambling and ^limb- 
ing. A few of them had so far pulled themselves up 
the face of the precipice that they were within twenty 
feet of the top ; others were no more tl^an a. half of 
the way ; others, again, were at the foot of the spur. 
But when I saw them they wore. all standing still upon 
such foothold as they had got, and their cries of pain 
and of fear were like the howling of wolves. 

Out of the very rock which they had mined the 
vengeance had come — swift, horrible, devouring. For 
the same powder which had hurled the boulders into 
the sea had given vent to the boiling springs and 
flames of sulphur; and now great tongues of fire* 
licked the face of the precipice; volumes of^ steam 
burst out; stinking vapours filled the air. Those of 
the doomed men that were high upon th a^ rocks 
dropped one by one, like flies from the ceiling, as the 
fumes overcame them ; those that were in the direct 
path of the flames stood screaming, as their flesh 
cracked and was shrivelled; many ran to and fro 
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imploring their fellows to shoot them ; the fire lighted 
tlgi faces of all as with the light of countless 
torches. 

A scfane of death it was, indeed, revolting beyond 
all scenes of death that I have known. To those 
watching over the cliff, it seemed that the very 
caverns of the vast pit were filled with fire and steam.’ 
From every cleft and crack of the rocky bed, from 
the higji face of the precipice?, even from the low 
spurs of the chain which dipped into the sea, the red 
fiames shot out and curled their lapping tongues upon 
the white-hot walls. Nor could the poor fellows who 
had been entrapped so pitiably turn back to their 
boats or look to any help from those that watched 
them in their agony. The sea herself bubbled up 
upon the sjhoro as though some great furnace had 
been lit below her bed ; a ridge of forked fire stood 
between the doomed and the beach; the hand of God 
alone could have sta} r ed the holocaust. 

How many of these unhappy men ever reached 
their ships again, we never learnt. It may be that no 
soul lived to tell the horrors to his fellows ; tVith 
my own eyes I counted two hundred corpses, many 
of them burning long after death had dono with 
them. I heard cries so agonising that I shut my 
* cars fo^very awe. And when these screams had died 
away— when, for any man’s voice, thero was silence 
once more upon the pit, the war of the flame was still 
to bohfjard, the splash of the boiling springs as they 
hissedupon the rock. 

Day was breaking in the cast when we turned at 
last from this terrible spectacle. So strangely had 
the whole episode come, so full of terror was it, that 
R 
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men left the hillside with blahchod faces, and wcAt 
silently .to their food and their sleep. They were* as 
men waked from distressing dreams, carried bj^tho 
wind of chance to a victory which none dared’to boast, 
nor even to discuss. And I, well knowing the monvnt 
of the night and the brighter promise of the dawn, 
•could not shako from me the feeling, not to be put 
aside that I had suffered with tli6 men who fell. 

With whigli thought I found the f,cnt they had set 
apart for For time, and laid me down to a broken sleep 
that endured until the sun set. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TRUCE OF THE STORM. 

It war near to the ljour of six •o’clock when Fortune 
waked me — she fearing, as slio said, tnat I must be 
added to the number of her patients. As the after- 
noon drew on, a rising north-easterly g:do hadlbegun 
to beat furiously upon the tent, and tbo heavy rain, 
running from the hills, .made little torrents of muddy 
water upon the grassy floor beneath my bed. It was 
then that my wife waked me, making all her pretty 
excuses for what she did. 

As I opened my eyes and saw that hors wero look- 
ing upon me, I drew her near to me ; but when I 
kissed her forehead I found it to bo all wet with 
water from the tent above, and in the same moment 
I heard the savage howling of the wind and fell? the 
quiver of the canvas as it tore at the ropes. 

“ Sweetheart,” said I, “ we appear to havo come 
upon a flood. How long have you been watching 
me?” 

She laughed merrily, while a fresh gush of water 
came from above. 

“ Would I count the minutes, Irwin ? Oh, indeed, 
it was just a little time.” 

“ Has Adam been up here ? ” 

“ Ho came in an hour ago, to take us down to the 
shelter. The hills are running water. It began at 
R 2 
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one o’clock, when I was by youfsidc. Hut, yon knoif, 
clearest, the thunder was just rest to you. That ww 
the only time you slept without those dismal 
groans.” » 

“At an} 7 rate, let us get out of this,” said I. 
Nature is a little too free with her water for a quiet 
■family gathering. And, wliat’s more, she doesn’t 
supply the towels. Are you very Vet ? ” 

“1 drip,” §aid she*, laconically; aqd with that we 
drew our cloak's around us and went out. to the open 
grass of the plateau. Adam had left/- word that wo 
were to meet* him at the shelter; but by this he did 
not indicate the great cave where the women were, 
but a little house reserved for the Cpunt, a nd, lying 
a stone’s throw from the larger cavern. This house, 
built some half-way down the valley, y.ood snug 
beneath the shelter of that same peak qf the ■moun- 
tains whose hollow heart made such strange chambers 
of refuge for the community. But to ride* to it .then 
was out of tho question, so powerful was the wind, 
so fierce the rain which beat down from the black veil 
of cloud hanging low over the island. 

For* tho most part the camp, sot up for the work 
of the night, was struck ; a few tents for the guard, 
the hospital, and tho store huts, alone stood against 
the triumphant north wind which swept over the face 
of the land, bending strong trees to the car III, 'howl- 
ing as with tho cry of drunken armies. All sound or 
sight of shell had ceased at this time in ll^ city; 
not a light shone out against the intense darkness of 
, the storm; no bugle tried a blast with it; no gun 
contested for echoes in tho hills. Only tho voice of 
the wind, now rising with all the swelling force of a 
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Southern hurricane now dying away with low sobs 
ajd moanings, reigned supreme upon the silence cl 
the 3 island. 

As 'best we might against the vioh n<.e of tho 
storm, Fortune and I made our way to that which 
tho Count styled liis hut. Oftentimes my whole 
strength could scarce hold her upon her feet. There 
were minutes when we must set our back to the 
wind and stand with our Mels digging into the 
grass; minutes more when we gasped for our breath, 
and the rain cat our faces as though pellets of glass 
beat upon them. And what with the darkness of the 
road and tho roughness of it, I doubt that ; we had 
conr to the lint at all # out for the men tho Count sent 
to seek us, and upon whom we stumbled when we 
were yet s une half a mile ft om his door. 

Tile lmt proved to be a pleasant enough l:;,tle 
house, and mightily welcome after that bitter walk 
down tho valley. It was built almost entirely within 
the core of the peak which contained the great 
shelter; but there was a fine dining-room with 
windows giving a view upon tho whole City f5elow, 
and many passages led to the cave of the women and 
to the other chambers. I saw that a glowing fire of 
logs was alight in the first of the rooms when we 
came up, and, in the bedroom they had prepared for 
us, a heap of dry clothes had been spread before a 
blaze of wood and coal. It was then that we began 
to InTyrh at our experience; and, listening in that dry 
place to the trumpeting oJt the storm and the beat of 
the rain, we wondered tnat any human being could, 
have faced it on the hills. 

When we had dressed, and passed to tho great 
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chamber, wo found the Count and others of his staf£ 
discussing the things of that day, the unforgott§n 
night. Among tho company were De Ii&'ny, 
the engineer, and Malasac, commander • of tho 
heights; and it was the latter who was speaking 
as I camo in. 

‘ “ JTom de Dieul” said lie, holding up a bottlo of 

red wine to emphasise his point; “lot us wish them 
bon voyage . A Lien tot , Count. As L live, the wind 
plays them out!” 

“A dead march for some of them drummed upon 
the hill- tops, v chimed in De- ltomy. “ My anemo- 
meter marks a velocity of sixty-five, with a pressure 
of twenty and eight- tenths. *If they weather «ih at, 
their hides are pachydermatous. I have never known 
such wind, Count, since the night wo lust tl/e ten-inch 
gun.” 4 

“I remember it well,” said the Count; “the night 
of the 10th of June, in the year 1880. IIoW you (fried 
out when tho gun went under ! There were devils in 
the air that night, De Remy.” 

“ \Vell,” said I, coming forward, “I am not 
going to dispute the merits of your evening, Count, 
but this particular occasion is hardly one for a 
picnic.” 

He turned round when I spoke to greet nje with 
tokens of great affection; and, when he had kissed 
Fortune many times, he began to mention the night 
of terror which had passed, regretting chiefly hat 
his triumph had been purchased at such price ; but 
.fanatic that ho was, for so the world has called him, 
it was not to be hidden from me that something of 
the simple passion of pure victory was now added 
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t> the finer emotions which were begotten of his 
cneed. And this passion the others made no pretence 
tcThide. 

“ Ri^it or wrong,” cried Pc Remy, “ it’s plain that 
no ship of theirs will get to shelter in "this, and I’m 
not humbug enough to say I’m sorry.” 

“ Moi, non pin*” said Malasae. “I haven’t slept 
for three days, nor eaten for twenty hours. Why 
should I complain, Count, tfiat I can eat and 
sleep ? ”* 

“ You have no reason to complain, my son, for the 
dinner is served, I see.” 

“ And there is soup ! ” exclaimed l)e Remy. 
“ Diahle ! What a beautiful thing is soujl, when 
you go wanting it.” 

“ This is no night for abstinence,” said the Count. 
"I would liave every man fare as on a feast day.” 

“ For my part,” said Malasae, “ I could roll a week 
of leasts into one blessed hour, and remain hungry 
at that. Pestiny did not bring me into this world 
to fast.” 

We were all at table by this, and hardly hud we 
begun to cat when Adam himself entered the room, 
water streaming from his hair and face, and the whole 
of him pitiably wet. He had come up from the 
barracks, where he had been looking after the welfare 
of the men, and he told us that the storm was then 
bej r ond anything he could remember. 

“How I got up here I don’t precisely know,” said 
he. “ I think I must have crawled. It’s the sort of 
night, when 3-ou forget that evolution deprived man of 
two legs and his claws.” * 

“ And you left the others well ? ” asked the Count. 
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“ They will be rationally drunk in an hour o 
less,” said he. And then, remcnYberirig to whom be 
spoke, ho explained, “ That is to say, they will sj>fr- 
mish with the outposts of genteel hilarity about that 
time. They are merry souls, those men of ours — 
when you feed them.” 

“ And why not ? ” said l)e Ri'my. “After all, the 
first of human problems is summed up in the word 
beef; the second in the word beer. Civilisation is 
chiefly a historic of light dishes and of glazing.* 

“ While barbarism is a splendid ignorance of the 
utility of forks and aldermen,” said I. 

In this spirit of banter the dinner was eaten; but 
when cigars had been lighted #nd coffee was served, 
the Count drew his chair near the tire, and with 
Fortune sitting curled up upon the floor by^liis knees, 
he spoke to us of the business of the morrow. 

“It lies upon us, my friends,” said lie, “ to see 
that we profit of this fortune. Wp shall know at day- 
break what the sea has done for us. It may be that 
no ships will have lived through the night. But 
wlmtaver it is, there can be no rest for masters or for 
men until amnesty is proclaimed.” 

“Which we may look for somewhere about the 
middle of next century ! ” cried Adam, Avho never was 
an optimist before his master. 

“ I think otherwise,” said the Count. “ It <s Miy 
hope that sympathy will win for me what force can 
never win. The world is very ready to side with the 
weak if the weak can gain a hearing from it. Aiul 
we, at least, have proved ourselves worthy of a 
hearing.” 

“I am trusting,” said Malasac, now become 
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'serious, " that the voice of England will yet be 
Jcard. A beaten nation clings to arbitration — and 
lor all that slio has done for us, France is a beaten 
nation.* 

“Twice beaten/' said the Count, "and now hurled 
hack by the hand of Almighty God. What has she 
done ? what is her achievement ? She has left the 
bodies of her men in our harbours and on our hills ; 
she hgs witnessed vengeance? come up out of the 
mountains ; she has shattered a few poor, pitiful 
buildings ; she has battered down some tons of earth. 
And to-night the very wind writes her defeat — the 
storm mocks her.” 

“ Which means,” said Adam, striving for the prac- 
tical, " that wo shall see no more of her for three 
months. If news of this comes to Lincoln, I10 will 
certainly rjm in with the yacht.” 

“ I should be glad to see him ; ” exclaimed the 
Coant. ‘This is no scene for women or for children. 
And we’re needing the cargo that he shipped.” 

“ In twelve weeks,” said De Remy, “ he could 
run through twice, and carry heavy shot the Second 
venture.” 

" Trust Silver to wipe their eyes, though they had 
the Devil lor pilot;” said Adam. “Rut the Count’s 
right, about the women. They’re the shadow on tho 
way.”' 

“ Add the scum in the prison yonder, and you’ve 
na^aed the whole of it,” said De R 6 my. “ Did you 
happen to hear, Count, that seven of them went 
down last night ? I saw a shell fall in among them 
when I was coming back from the point, and I waitecl 
while they took seven dead out. Oh, it’s just hell in 
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thero nchv ! There was frolli on some of their lips 
when we fought our way in. No' beasts* d m could' 
touch that hole.” 

" If I had a voice in it, I’d pistol them!” cried 
Adam ; “ it would be mercy, too. They’re dying there 
like niggers in a sloop. It makes your heart bleed to 
sec them.” 

“ Yet what would you do ? ” saiu the Count, who 
seemed always to shudder at any mention of the 
prison. “ If the} had deserved death, they had found 
it. Our necessity does not add to their crimes. Jt 
is not for us to judgo because judgment would be 
convenient to us. We have no mandate to deal with 
them otherwise than we have dfcalt. \\ hat peril we 
suffer, they must sillier. We owe it to ourselves, to 
the men who count upon us, to the women ijdio have 
put their lives in our hands.” % 

lie said much more to the same end, declaring that 
lie would have no mad work done, nor any departure 
from that which had been laid down; and from this, 
since the subject was not to his taste, lie went on to 
speak Gf the work which must be done if the morrow 
found the 'near sea wanting ships, of the crops that 
must be got in, of the tunnel which must be cleared 
and the ramparts which must be built up. He spoke, 
too, of the possibility of building pens for the cattle 
in some chasm of the hills, where they might lie Bid 
from the shot; of the prospect of Lincoln’s coming; 
but chiefly of the hope of getting the women away <v lo 
Valparaiso, and then of setting up so sturdy a defence 
that siege might do what it would. 

Li this making of plan and counter-plan, the night 
of storm passed. Though the wind howled without. 
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and the rain beat, as with, hail of shot, and torrents 
<Jf water rushed down the hillside, there was warmth 
and dryness by the great fire of logs ; and even in 
the women’s cave, which wo visited before t he bugle 
sounded “lights out,” the comfort was very won- 
derful. 

From a little gallery in the Avail of the great 
cavern, to which wc had access by a passage from the 
Count’s pavilion, avg looked ujfon a sip lit as strange as 
any I have seen. In all the corners of that vast and 
natural basilica huge fires Avcre burning. Tho electric 
light, shining down chiefly from arc-lamps, shoA\ T ed 
us the Avomcn — playing, singing, feasting,; little 
chi! Iren Avcre sleeping in many a rough-shaped cot; 
music was heard from harp or mandoline; the cascade 
of Avator falling from the rock shone like a fount of 
dazzling g< ms, the depending stalactites as spears of 
silver. 

The terror of those hours when shell fell upon the 
City had passed like a dream ; the triumph of the day 
was not to bo resisted ; none sought to turn from tho 
carnival of the night, when the island had shaken off 
her foes, and stood up again unharmed by the nations 
that had challenged her. 

Joy of this triumph had, for a truth, seized upon 
the people like a fever. From tho barracks at 
tho hill’s foot snatches of roaring song floated up to 
us; sentries on tho heights wero huddling near to 
slpdtered beacons; the hells of the cathedral strove 
against the wind to peal a note of gladness ; 
wino flowed like Avater; men had but one Avord to 
speak, and that a word of victory. Of tho morrow, 
or of tho morrow again, none paused to think. Tho 
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spell of tlio present was too potent the new freedom 
all-conqucring. 

So far as my own share in this wild business went, 
I spent the night going with Adam from cave to 
cave and camp to camp. When at. last I returned to 
my room, Fortune was in a deep sleep; but the 
tioops were still making merry in the houses below, 

and there was no silence save in the chamber of the 

« 

women. ; ‘ 



CHAPTER XIII 


I WAKE TO STRANGE DUE.* MS. 

There is nothing more curious in all tie vagaries 
of sleep than the way in which he coquets with us 
when we have most need of him. I tun acquainted 
with no greater provocation of the night than that of 
waging from an apparently unbroken slumber of 
hours to find it but a doze of minutes. The rnind 
resents the fraud played upon it ; the brain can scarce 
bo coaxed f o rest again until dawn comes ; and all the 
while one thinks to see tlio aggravating god himself, 
sitting at the bed’s foot with a leer upon his face, and 
the down-turned torch in his hand. 

Though I know no cause to which I may set it 
down, for I have no pretence to any foresight Beyond 
that of my fellow men, sleep came to me Htfully on 
that night of storm and hurricane. And the want 
of it was the less to bo explained since the fatigue, 
both of excitement and of labour, was still strong 
upon mo. Yet, do what I would, I could catch no 
doze from which I did not wake when ten minutes 
had passed, find no position which was not unbear- 
able when tlio new quarter was chimed upon the 
clock. And stranger still was it that every doze 
would seem to mo like a sleep of hours, every moment 
of oblivion a period of satisfying rest. 
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It rfmst have wanted yet an h ( our to dawn, when i 
series of . these fitful wakings drove me from my bed 
to the camp-chair in the room, and then to *lie 
narrow window, whence a great part of the City 
below was to be observed. Fortune herself lay in 
the sweetest of sleeps; her face was the face of a 
joyous child : it was plain that she dreamed pleasantly, 
and I feared to wake her, and watened for a while the 
sleeping island through the rain-stained glass. But 
so fine was the prospect, so magnificently did the 
whole land stand out in the soft rays of the moonlight, 
that anon I dressed myself and sought the fresher air 
of the open valley itself. 

It was a little to my surprise that the storm had 
passed so suddenly ; but this was my first experience 
of a true Pacific hurricane, of its strength, and of 
the delicious freshness it leaves in its p'M.h. Never 
have I known a night so bracing or so sweet as this 
one of which I write. Through a break in the distant 
peaks the full moon, set as a great lantern in the 
heavens, shone with refulgent, dreamy rays. Its rich 
flood of yellow light fell upon the rounded hills and 
gave thefn majesty of their loneliness; it cast lengthen- 
ing shadows and shapes as of black rivers running 
upon the grass ; it illumined the spires of the moun- 
tains and cut windows of silver in them Avhere the 
felspar or the jasper grained the duller rock. In the 
lower valleys, where the beams fell soft upon the lawns 
of the park, and the cattle were still herding in tjio 
shelter of the trees, the splashing cascades were turned 
to falls of jewels, the streams took the colour of 
'amethyst or sapphire, the chasms of the passes showed 
walls all glowing as with tracery of gold and precious 
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gems. And over all was an entrancing stillness ; the 
«ong of night-birds in the woods and the lowing of the 
hint wero like dream-music to the ear. 

Wydi this perfect peace and beauty of the night as 
its logacy, the storm had passed ; yet“ in some of the 
higher gorges, and particularly in that place of the 
hills above the prison, was there left striking evidence 
of its activity. I had never seen the boiling springs 
cast spray so high, nor the fkunes o ( sulphur, which 
burst up from the crevices of the headland, so blue 
and fierce. And to these signs ever and anon would 
be added a strange tremor of sound, seeming to como 
up from the very bowels of the earth. At one time I 
feared that earthquake would succeed to hurricane, 
and was half tempted to wake the others: but the 
thundering* passed with no quivering of the ground, 
and «thc fascinations of tlio night turned me quickly 
to other thoughts. I began to remember how strango 
it was that I should he standing there, cut off as by 
death from all those pursuits and circumstances which 
once had been for me the hope and strength of my 
life. I recalled the forebodings of the v, ortliy Donald 
when I had left him in Welbeck Street ; I thought on 
the fever of action which had possessed me in Paris ; 
I reminded myself that I had become the servant of 
a fanatic upon wdiom Europe must soon lay her hands 
to' cr'ash him; I told myself that by no process of 
reasoning could I make logic of my sacrifice. I tried 
to look to the future, to ask : Where shall I he when 
a month has passed — in what state, in whose company? 
At ono moment foreboding, in the next hoping, be- 
cause of the example and the heroic personality of 
him I served, I turned the problem over and over in 
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my mind ; nursed it, petted it, cnioyed it most when 
to its perplexities was added the memory of my childi 
wife sleeping within there so sweetly ; the memory, of 
her at whose call I had come to this exile, wliQ.se love 
had been life to me since the hour I had seen her 
in the pavilion of the gardens. 

• The pursuit of these perplexities — an idle pursuit, 
but one worthy of a night dream- begetting and all 
still — carried mo from* the Count’s house over the 
grassy plateau which lay between the lull-land and 
the lower slope of the valley. And sauntering thus, 
with my pipe for company. 1 came at last to a little 
gate which led to the paddocks where the horses ot 
the cavalry grazed. From this ‘place I .could see the 
barracks wherein the greater number of the troops 
were quartered, and I observed that the ri/.t of the 
early night had now given place to sleep a*jd solitude. 
A single sentry paced before the non gates of the low 
building ; not a light shone from its windows, not a 
soul walked in the moonlit streets of the city, whose 
shattered houses stood up like the mined tombs of 
ill-reirfcmbered dead. IS’ or elsewhere upon the distant 
cliffs was 'the customary guard to be seen, llerc and 
tliero a single horseman paced the heights ; tho 
glimmer of ebbing fires told of men watching, and 
of stations kept ; but that cordon of troops which the 
siege had called for was no longer a necessity. r -Men, 
wearied with long weeks of duty, had gone down to 
the rest they had earned so well; tho trace of the 
storm had sapped tho zeal of doubt and combat ; all 
looked to sleep, and to sleep had the most part of the 
'noncst fellows come. 

When I had come to the little gate of the paddock, 
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; .nd liad sat there Smoking for the best part of an 
l»ur, my heavy cloak protecting me somewhat from 
tfic night, I began to think that folly lntd drawn mo 
from ay bed. Sleep, which plryed with me in the 
house, now began to cry a truce; I found myself 
nodding, and was held back from complete forget- 
fulness at last>only by the scamper of a herd of deer, 
which, for some eauso I could not perceive, came fly- 
ing up Jho hillside, and did not ceaso to gallop madly 
until they had got the shelter of the higher woods. T 
thought, it strange that the herd should run thus 
when the night was without voice or sound ; but 
while I was still thinking about it, tlicre came from 
one «of the bibs to tli6 east of mo a sharp, shrill cry, 
like tlio cry of a man taken suddenly in the grip of 
death, fto weird Avas this sound, so long-sustained, 
and so pitifyJ, that it called mo in a moment to com- 
plete Avakefulness ; and, conscious of a fear which I 
cou-d in no way explain, I jumped from the gate and 
ran up tlxo hill again to seo if there was any sign 
upon the higher land either of friend or of enemy. 
But when I came again upon the plateau, tlio Vhole 
island lay in the sleep which the calm had ’given to 
her. I could no longer see a single horseman; the 
watch -li res had died down until they had become 
heaps of gloAving embers ; the sentry before the bar- 
racks ii ad found warmth within his box ; I Avas alone 
to ask — what means the cry ? 

The assurance of this continuing sleep recalled me 
to some calmness. I began to say that I had dreamed 
the thing. The panic of the deer had brought me to 
hear in fancy the scream of a human voice. And I* 
should have gone back to my bed contented if, and 
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this just as I was at the door of my house, I had not 
heard a second cry — not as the first, hut as of on*' 
man hailing another. The new voice came from the 
lower spur of hill, not a quarter of a mile fram the 
Count’s door. Scarce was it raised, when upon the 
grass of the park I seemed to hear the tread of many, 
many men : a low, buzzing hum of voices floated 
upon light air; then, to my burning imagination, the 
whole city scorned to 'leap into life, the woods to 
be peopled, the 'valleys to bo full of the' whispers of 
an advancing enemy. And no longer doubting, but 
sure of the presence of sonjc sudden and momentous 
peril, I burst into the house, and in a moment was at 
Adam’s side. •• 

“ Adam ! ” cried I, “ for God’s sake, wake up ! the 
park is full of men ! ” ■ 

With a start he roused himself froip his sleep. 
This was the first night since the attack began that 
he had thrown oft* his clothes; and now fatigue biy 
heavy upon him. 

“ Who is it ? Who speaks ? ” ho asked when ho 
had rdbbcd his eyes. 

“ There has been a man stabbed on tlic hills. I 
heard his cry,” said I. “ There is the tramp of a hun- 
dred men in tho park. Come and hear for yourself.” 

lie was wide awake now, and busy with his things. 

“ Arc you suro it isn’t a drunken brawl ? ” *hc 
asked, as ho pulled on his boots. 

I went to tell him that I was suro; but, before I 
had said a word, there was a trooper at tho door, 
crying— 

“For the love of God, Captain, dress yourself! 
The tunnel is down, and tho prisoners arc out ! ” 
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TUX: llEI) COCK CROWS. 

The mjn was splashed from spur to c:.p with clinging 
mud ; there was dirt upon his face ; blood ran from his 
cheek, which had been laid open by some blow. Tho 
words that he spoke came from him With stuttering 
efforts ; and so great was the excitement under which 
he laboured that he would listen to no questions of 
ours, but must go on with his news. 

“ It whs an hour ago ! 1 was patrolling the long 

valley, wheot they hailed me from tho white-house 
station. There are four dead there now, and more 
dying. They cut tire Colonel down at the old wateh- 
gate, and arc now swarming into barracks. You can 
hear them yourself. Oh, my God! what things to 
see ! ” 

Adam finished his dressing and buckled on his 
sword. lie made no display of haste or panic; but 
when the man had spoken, he said to him: 

“ They came out by the great gate ; then, where 
was the guard ? ” 

“Ay, where was the guard ?” answered the other, 
reneatiug the question in his exceeding fear. “But 
there was wine served last night, you may know > 
captain. Oh ! truly, we all sleep like dogs while they , 
are cutting throats. But I know nothing; I am a 
hill-man, and did not see.” 
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“Exactly: wo must see for cursives !” cried Adam, 
and with that word we all three went out to the 
passage, and ran from room to room crying out -to 
the others. But my way lay to Fortune’s side, and 
so lightly did she sleep that a press of my hand 
waked her. 

“ Sweetheart,” said T, “ there's bad news from 
below; dress yourself, and put your cloak on.” 

She was still full of sleep; and the din of a great 
gong struck in the chamber of the women did not 
help her to understanding. But she wf»s no subject 
for alarms, and when she -had waited a moment to 
watch me load my pistol, she obeyed me. 

“ Irwin,” said she, speaking only when she 
was quite dressed; “why are they waking the 
women ? ” 

“ The prisoners are out, Fortune !” 

“ Oh ! Heaven help us ! ” said she, and there was 
great fear in her voice. 

“ So far as I can learn,” said I, “ the shells and the 
storm, together brought down a part of the wall, and 
the men. got freo. They are now lighting in the 
barracks, and burning the City.” 

She came trembling to my side, and held close to 
me, while from the window we beheld a great red 
glow in the sky, and saw flames licking the walls of 
the nearer houses. The new light fell upon the figures 
of many men running to and fro from the quarters of 
the troops, some dragging bodies by tho heels, sqmo 
bearing arms, all shouting and halloaing very wildly. 
, And to this spectacle there were now added the screams 
of the women in tho great cave, the clanking of arms 
upon the stone of the passage, the rattle of musketry 
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from a hundred prices in the higher woods and the 
$mt skirts of the park. 

When we had stood a moment at our window, 
lookiflg upon the terror, Adam called to us to come 
out to him, and then it was that Fortune raised her 
lips to mine and kissed me very sweetly. 

“Irwin, dear husband !” said she, “I cannot ask you 
to stay; may Clod bring you back to me !” 

Fur answer, I took her tcT my an is, and held her 
there ; and when I had kissed hoi many times, we 
went out to - the others, who were all together upon 
the knoll of grass before the door. Some fort}' men 
had now come running in, many of them from the 
watcliing-plaoes on flic hills, a few from the barracks, 
a few from tlic City; and eaclx bad his own talc to tell. 
But the majority of them bore no arms, and such 
rifleS as ws-had in the house were gone already to the 
servants. 

The noise and incoherent talk, the cries for lights 
and for weapons, the commanding and counter- 
manding to bo hoard at the door of the house, helped 
the confusion of a gathering which was confusing 
beyond experience. While many ran hither and 
thither seeking some weapons for their defence, others 
bawled out that wo should hold the caves; others, 
agaui, that we should get the women to the hills. 
Everywhere an uncontrollable panic prevailed ; mad 
terror was the only impulse. The women themselves, 
waked from their sleep to these horrid sights and 
sounds, had ears neither for counsel nor for consolation. 
Some of them snatched up their children and fled 
sobbing to the heights ; others crouched by the fires 
in the cave, and cried out for us to kill them ; some 
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prayed hysterically ; a few were silent for very despair 
And in the midst of the hubbub three more troopeis 
came riding in with the news that all the mere 
dissolute rogues, but chiefly the men who had worked 
in the mines and the leaders of the discontent during 
the month of siege, had joined themselves to the 
prisoners, and were burning and slaying in the Ci:y 
and the camp. 

Until this rime I had heard no word from the 
Count, who stood in our midst like one ii. a stupor. 
But at the tidings that many of his own were turned 
against him he seemed to wake, and he began to call 
men to themselves. 

“Men!” said lie, “you hear what has been paid. 
Will you stand to die like sheep, you and the women 
■who look to you, or will you strike a blow r for Cud and 
the work ? ” 

They answered him that they would light to the 
death, and many who before were wild with their 
fears now came round him like children, depending 
upon his w T or<l. 

“Tncn prove yourselves,” said ho, “and the Lord 
have mercy upon us all ! Let those who have guns 
hold the platform of the great room ; the others will 
form a second line before, the women while v r o get 
them through. Captain Adam, I look to you ; gentle- 
men, I am counting upon your devotion.” 

It was wonderful to see how the courage of one 
man was spread about at this speech, so that present lv 
the rvhole forty shared it. And never was there 
sorer need of cool heads and quick hands. Even 
while we stood upon the hill, and 1, for my part 
thought only of keeping Fortune at my side, the scene 
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in the City bclow.^iiad become nothing less than a 
Jiassacre and a sack. 

' By the flaming light of burning houses, we could 
see tins devils at their work ; some running with 
torches to fire the buildings, some pursuing wretched 
creatures waked from their sleep by tho touch of 
knives at their throats ; some slashing and maiming 
the bodies of tho dead ; some broaching casks of 
liquor, .which ran flaring in tin? gutter. % To the sound 
of crashing timbers and bursting windows there was 
added the nettle of rifles, the piteous cries for mercy, 
the shrill notes of tho women, the clamorous shouting * 
of tho men. . 

The City .burned* almost from end to end. You 
could sec every tree of the woods above ; tho near 
park v ok lit by the rod light until its very lake seemed 
to 1)<J a Inks’ of blood. And when at last the leaping 
lire took hold iq ton the cathedral, and burst from its 
ro.jf and the windows of tho belfry, the downfall 
culminated — tho bloody chaos was at its height. 

I say that we watcln d those things, but none the 
less was our own work pm sued. While the diiT of tho 
riot rose up in the City below, and the street’s ran with 
blood, and the buildings tottered, and men were drunk 
with slaughter and debauch, wo, on our part, wero 
quieting tho women and distributing such arms as wc 
had. * And I could not help but remember what a 
surpassing misfortune it was that tho night of truce 
had sent a majority of the honest fellows to then* 
Homes again ; had taken from tho refuge so many of 
tho women wearying for air and freedom. All these, 

I could not doubt, had gone down to death, or that 
which was worse than death, with no blow struck for 
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them ; Vo, at least, could give ovy* lives for those why 
looked us. Nor do I think that any man waiting 
there with mind benumbed and aching heart believed 
that he would know another day — nay, porhaps 
another hour. 4 

For myself, I cannot tell what an agony of grief 
and apprehension filled my mind. *HadJ stood alone, 
I might well have trembled at lh.6 thought of what 
must bo; but Vyi th my child- wife there at my side, 
with her cold baud in mine, and her white *faco to 
reproach me, it seemed indeed that, some curse 
was on my life. And the bitterness was greater 
when I remembered that I had lived to possess 
her, had learned to know tho* whole sweetness of 
her love. 

This, of a truth, was my thought ; and V-nl it- not 
been for the consummation of our need, J know not. 
that I could have borne with it. But while it was 
pressing most bitterly upon me, thp crisis of the attack 
came, and all reflection, save that begotten of tho 
moment, passed. At this time we had drawn up in 
the cave such lines of defence as we could make, and 
what preparation was possible, that we had completed. 
1 saw with some surprise that the women had been 
carried to a higher platform of the rock, which jutted 
out upon the left hand of the cascade ; and huddled 
there were thirty or forty of them, with many* little 
children. But the movement, as I soon learnt, was 
but a stage in their journey, for they began to dis- 
appear one by one down a narrow, vault-like tunnei, 
which opened behind the platform of the rock ; and 
before the devils of the City had come up to us, there 
were not ten of them remaining in tho open. For 
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the rest, the men v , aitcd in a double ring upon the 
{uter edge of the platform, making no pretence to 
defend the doors, but only seeking to cover the 
rolroa* of the helpless creatures who moaned and 
cried behind them, and would not listen to any words 
of comfort. 

That tlie»door. should not be the rallying place, 
astonished me at first; but the caves had not been 
built lyi against any enemy frftm witljin, but only as a 
refuge from the shot and shell of a besieging force. 
'Fhe gates themselves were light, and easily to bo 
broken; there were loopholes of size where the 
chamber did not face the sea, other passages *>y 
wh.eh attack could here be concentrated. Any 
attempt to bold ground at the door was not to be 
inn do by so small a force ; and it soon became plain 
that* if vo«uuld keep the plateau for ton minutes, all 
the women might be got to that place of shelter to 
which, as it appeared, they wore being conducted. 
With this knowledge giving mo some little hope, 
I waited while the shouts of the advancing hordes 
gathered strength and ferocity, and their wifd cries 
of triumph became more deafening and unmistak- 
able. 

We bad reached the platform by a short wooden 
ladder, which, when at last Adam and the Count came 
to us, wo drew up. The light had now been turned 
off, so that llio great cave was all dark, save where the 
glow of embers reddening east faint rays upon the 
walls of rock and the glistening crystals of the dome. 
In plain contrast to the hoots of the crew without, 
our men shut their lips and said no word, only lyin§ 
with the barrels of their rifles out beyond the edge of 
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tlic dais, and tlicir swords at this* side of them. My 
placo was immediately behind that of Adam, Ifp 
having the station next to the Count ; but Fortune, 
who had refused to hear any talk of going awffy with, 
the other women, was curled up at my feet ; and a 
pressure of her hand, often repeated, was the news I 
had of her. , f 

The first note of the attack was just such a one as 
wo had looker^ for. During many nrnutes ,we had 
heard the (tries and oaths of the maddened crew come 
nearer ; then a silence fell, to be bioken immediately 
* by a shower of' blows upon the gate, and loud demands 
and thrpats. To these wc answered no word ; not a 
man moved; there was not the' clang o f% a single * iflo 
barrel ; even the women passing to the inner cave 
stood still. And at the height of the stilhnfts, one of 
those without spoke. 

“Count!” cried the voice — “belike you ain't 
recognising mo. Count ? .My respects to you /sir ! 'I’m 
coming in to cheer you up, you white-livered old 
swine ! ” 

A Second appeal, and some filthy oaths in French, 
drew no more response from us ; and at this the first 
man spoke again. 

“You, Count — arc you going to bail up, or am I 
coming in to fetch you ? ” 

“ Fetch the old lubber out!” chimed in a second; 
“and don't waste no words. Jack !” 

At this they beat loud upon the door again, ty.id 
hammered it so that it rattled on its hinges ; but one, 
more suggestive than the others, now cried out — 

** “Go aloft to the window ; maybe the game’s 
missing.” 
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We heard them pause a moment, and then there 
awis the sound of one man helping another, and 
presently the cry of a voice high up at an arbalestcna 
upon the left side of the door. 

“ Hand up a light, Jack ; it’s as dark as hell.” 

“ Can you see. Bill ? ” 

“ Strike me bliwl ! I can’t sec myself.” 

They now gave the man a torch, and lie poked it 
through the hole ; but hardly had he*raiscd it when 
Adam at my side clapped his rifle to his shoulder ; 
and at the crack of it the man rolled headlong to the 
ground. A whole volley of tremendous oaths went 
with him ; and from that moment there was yo other 
call for parley or admittance. 

The rogues themselves foi-got any longer to 
blasphem ' and curse. They fell to their work in 
earnest, beginning to hurl themselves upon the door, 
or to clamber to tho loopholes or casements, where, 
seat ed astride tho r«ngh-hewn rock, and wisely dis- 
carding any light or torch, they poured volley after 
volley in upon ns. And grimly, silently, earnestly, wo 
answered their (ire wherever and whenever a flash of 
a musket showed for a moment tho face of the man 
who bore it. 

For some time this interchange of shot was fitful. 
Tho door of tho cavern proved to bo stouter than 
an)' of 11s had thought ; it did not break even when 
they carried up some ill-fashioned ram and boat it 
savagely. Nor did any of their fellows bethink them 
at first of forcing tho lighter gates of the other 
passages, but continued about the chief entrance, 
working savagely to break it down, or pulling them- 
selves up to tlio lower casements, whence they poured 
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their shot in upon us. And wi Ue they did this, wi 
could butt lie and wait, numbering with beating hearts 
the women that were passed into the tunnel, praying 
very fervently that our own turn would not»be long 
delayed. 

“ Eight — seven — six ! Well done, men !” 

The words came from Adam ir one of those fitful 
moments of truce which must be known in any 
such encounter as tin’s. But six of the women and 
Fortune remained upon the rock If we could hold 
on for thirty minutes it was my hope that whatever 
shelter had been prepared would be gained by us. 
This I , knew was Fortune’s thought, for now she sat 
up, watching what was done, where before sho'ihad 
rested her head upon her arms, as though she 
would see nothing of the death around 'Aer. And 
even while she was telling me to hdj.e, they cried 
that two more of the women had passed ; and our 
own men for the first time sent up a ringing cheer of 
defiance, which echoed up to the veiy vault of the 
cavern. 

It is not possible to conceive a grimmer picture 
than that which the great cave then presented to our 
eyes. Upon the platform the flash of the rifles 
showed the little ring of men, broken here and there 
where some poor fellow had rolled dead upon his 
side or lay groaning with the pain of his wound, ’fihe 
dying fires of logs cast fitful beams upon the walls 
shot with quartz and jasper and fantastic crystals; 
the cascade splashed and foamed with unceasing 
music ; the singing of the balls was like the whistling 
of winds, the sharp cries when men wore struck rang 
out discordantly ; the clamour of the throng bocamo 
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minute by minute mr#c dreadful to hear, more fierce 
more uncontrollable. 

r!“ Oil ! for the love of God, be quick with it l” 

The* Count spoke now, and but one woman re- 
mained I turned to Fortune and bade her go with 
them, but she did not answer me; only she clung 
like some terrified Jung to my arms. And the Count, 
when he saw her, was of her mind. 

“The chilrj is right!” ho* cried her place is 
here.” 

He said the thing, and in the some instant Adam 
cried — 

“The women are through ; let the rest fall back in 
cl ore order.” * 

We heard this order as men to whom a new span 
of life hal been given. One tremendous cliccr scat- 
tered cehons*rriirough the caves ; then the old silence 
fell upon us, and' forming up as one by one the rear- 
rank passed to the; darkness of the rock-hole, wo 
waited to know what was the meaning of the sudden 
hush of voices without. For a hush it was, coming of 
a change of plan, I made sure; and this was justified 
when, it might be after a truce of live minutes, wo 
were all conscious, though we could not sec them, 
that men moved actually within the chamber. 

They came silently, leaping from cover to cover 
among the uprising stalagmites ; and when they had 
kept their breath until they were almost at our feet, 
they blazed, with such guns as they had, a full volley 
at us. Ill as the light was, and poor tlicir shooting 
nevertheless, some sharp cries of pain were wrung 
from our men; and an Italiail near to me fell back- 
dead upon the floor, gripping my flesh in his agony sc 
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tliat lid cut it with his nails. I 1/id scarce thrown hi^ 
body off my legs when the great gates were opened 
from within, and the howling mob, which had gathered 
anger from its waiting, came headlong at us* crying, 
some that the women should first be seized, some that 
we should be dragged out to the open, some that 
lights should be got. And from tl'at wprd the whole 
fury of the fight befell. 

IIow it wasl or whose doing, I cannot say v but as 
the cave was filled with the 1 torrid cries of this band, 
drunk with the ^foulest desires and mad for slaughter, 
Fortune was dragged backward from my arms by the 
stu ng hand of an unknown friend. The wisdom of 
the deecl was no longer to bo doubted.,, The pit was 
becoming a shambles, full of woeful sights and 
sounds. There was need of every man’s blade and 
every man’s strength. She had been Syken to the 
shelter, 1 know, and my thoughts were all of thank- 
fulness. Xo longer harassed by the need of looking 
to her, I pressed close to Adam, and shoulder to 
shoulder, man cheering man, we met them as they 
came. 4 

Had there been any discipline among them, had 
they rushed upon us in any good order — and more 
than tliis, had they possessed any considerable quan- 
tity of ammunition- — our shrift had been short. i)ut 
the magazine they had not broached, and such. car- 
tridges as they had found came out of the pouches of 
the soldiers. Of these, the most part had been shot 
away in the massacre below, and now, when tLio 
rogues rushed upon us, they must fall to with any 
c small arms they had got. Looking down below me 
as the first grey of the dawn-light came streaming 
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through the eastern window, I beheld the savage 
ffipes of rugged men raising bayonets torn from tho 
troopers, or short swords taken from the barracks, 
or eve>^ common knives and sticks picked up in tho 
nouses they had sacked. And with these they slashed 
and cut and stabbed at us above, now trying to 
clamber, man upoi/ the shoulders of man, now roaring 
in their fury when our blades pricked them, now 
beseeching their fellows behind that t^ey should not 
fire, but* only help them up the platform. 

On our skin, the square wo presented was a sight 
to wann the heart. But above all, anrl never to be 
forgotten, notwithstanding tho line swordsmanship of 
the, Count, who was* near to being the best man 
among us, was the work of Adam, who stood there 
reaping tho human crop before him like one who cuts 
down long gy-.ss with a scythe. Never have I seen 
a sword thrust with such lightning passes ; never 
seen a comrade whq so bore himself. Man by man 
l;e cut them down ; man by man lie spitted them, 
now through tho throat, now through the heart. 
Blows rained upon him, tho air was bright with the 
flashing of tho knives, rare bullets sang above liis 
bead, there was blood upon his cheek— yet still lie 
stood to cheer us with his word, to cry to us to hold 
on, to breathe upon us tho spirit of his own magni- 
ficent courage. And the mob fell back at last in 
awe before him, and one ruffian alone stood to that 
flashing blade. 

This man I knew. He was the yellow-haired ring- 
leader I had met in the prison, and when I saw him 
now he was no less dreadful to ’look upon — a man of 
gigantic size, rags upon his back, scars upon his face, 
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sweat dropping from his forehead, his eyes outstand- 
ing. When he saw Adam waiting for him, and the 
Count at his side, ho cried out with ferocious jp^ 
raising a great sword and swinging it in the R-ir with 
ugly blows tlfat would have hacked iron bars or 
severed beams. Rut they fell upon Adam’s blade like 
the beat of a child’s stick ; lie Burned them with 
infinite skill, he mocked the striker with that ringing 
voice of his. \ » 

“ Jack Roberts!” cried ho, while blade clashed upon 
blade, and sparks flew from their steel. “A merry 
evening to you, Jack! Shall I spoil your beauty, or 
viil you have it at the throat ?” 

The huge fellow made no answer, but spat uoon 
him, and, so taking a step backward, ho swung him- 
self round to strike a mighty blow. While ho turned, 
showing us the flesh beneath his arts®, wherefrom 
his clothes had fallen, Adam’s sword flashed again 
and quivered as the blow went homo. The man. fell 
stone dead, struck three inches below the arm-pit, and 
pierced to his heart. 

“ flood-night to you. Jack Roberts!” was all that 
Adam said when the body rolled upon the stone ; but 
to us he cried — 

“ Let every man that can charge a pistol fall back — 
swordsmen to the front. Hold your fire, men, until I 
ask it!” 

When the leader fell, the mob halted ; but at these 
words they came rushing on again with a new zeal ; 
and I, who had attempted to obey the word, folmd 
myself jammed in with the others, fighting and slash- 
L ing for my very life.* My revolvers had long been 
empty, I could but use one of them for a club, and 
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defend myself, as might be, with the short-bladed 
fcnife I had taken from the armoury. As for the 
others of our men, not a few of them had como to use 
their ' tides by the barrels, aiming .crashing blows 
upon the skulls of the throng below, caring nothing 
for the cuts they received, for the bullets that still 
sang in the c&ven’.. 

Daylight was now streaming into the chamber 
from esyery laopholo; there was eve* sun, when wo 
formed together — the ten who remained upon the 
platform — to ‘meet the last great rush, to know that 
success even for minutes might bring life to us. 
With louder howls of fury, the mob came on cursing 
us,' beating at us with their fists, filling the air with 
the shriek of oaths. There never was such a sight of 
angry faces, of men possessed with devils, of gaping 
wounds anu flesh ripped, of hands stained with 
blood, of heads laid open. Again and again, as I 
struck scftno upturned face and heard the bones of it 
crack, as I dug my knife into the bodies of those who 
pressed upon me, I thought the end was then— that 
they must engulf us, to tear us limb from limb, as 
thoy had promised to do. But still wo held them ; 
still the voices of Adam and the Count encouraged 
us, and there remained but five before the door of the 
hole. 

It was at this supreme moment that the call for 
those who were behind to load their pistols was 
explained. Adam had seemed to forget it ; but now 
of a sudden he made a supreme effort, cutting the 
men down like nettles. Then jve heard his word, and^ 
all dropped upon their knees. 

"Now!” 
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A great flame of the shot iMshed out from thq 
tunnel at his call, and, of the ruffians near, six fell 
dead. In the same moment, the Count drew me into 
the passage, and the secret of it was revealedi-to mo. 
It was a hole above a trapdoor, and in a room twenty 
feet below there was a torch held to show us the iron 
ladder down which wo must pass. 1 And to this the 
Count helped me, while for one terrible minute Adam 
held the door dione. * 

Though I might live ten lives, I could never learn 
to write of that man’s work, of his -unsurpassable 
coinage, his Strength, his . cleverness. I know only 
that whan I had stood a minute at the ladder’s foot, 
listening to the clamour and tike outcry above, ho 
came to the trap, and with incredible quickness he 
swung himself upon the rungs and drew (town the 
door. A hundred blows boat it even as "ft shut ; there 
was a man’s hand crushed in its fall ; but for precious 
moments we had put a barrier behind us, and he to 
whom we owed it now stood with us, blood running 
from his head, his hands cut, sweat thick upon his 
forehead^ his face all grimed and blackened with his 
labour. 

“ Adam,” said I ; “ God be thanked for this ! Have 
they hurt you, Adam ? ” 

He turned round and gave me his hand ; but his 
meeting with the man he had served so well was 
another thing, and for a minute they held to each 
other like women in a tender greeting. Then 4 he 
snatched the torch from the hands of the bearer, and 
lurching, nay, almost staggering down the passage, 
he bade me follow him. But with every step that he 
took blood dripped from his clothes, and the blows 
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upon the trap at the ladder's head promised every 
♦moment to burst it. 

We went down the passage, I say, and it was then 
that l began to understand why it h.\d been necessary 
for us to hold the platform until the women had 
passed. The trap itself was the flimsiest thing; in 
the narrow way, of that steep and winding tunrfel, 
with a floor of slime and sharp rocks to trip upon, 
we could rot have held stn encitiy for an hour. 
And more than this, when wc had walked, crouch- 
ing down and often stumbling, for the sixth of • 
a mile, we came out upon a chasm which made 
clear to me in a moment the whole strength of 
t v 'e position. 

The gulf was as black as night save where our 
torches, one upon either bank, cast a glow upon its 
roof and tc its depths. Down a hundred feet below 
us there ran the little river, dark and foaming, which 
was the cascade in the cavern above. Across the 
abyss, in whose walls there were now the bright lights 
of crystals and strange minerals shining, th<^ rudest 
bridge of ropes was strung. A belt of cloth, running 
upon a block, a cable stretched taut — these were the 
contrivances by which the women passed ; by which 
we must, make good our place against the rogues, 
whoso shout s wo heard in the tunnel even while the 
first of our remaining five was drawing himself across 
the chasm. 

The first to cross was the man upon the hither 
side, who held aloft the torch. Adam took it from 
his hand, and we watched him while he swung above^ 
the depths like a sailor upon the futtock shrouds of a 
ship. It was a dizzy thing to see, a transit to make 
T ? 
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the heart stand; one light rope 1 *. held up the man ( 
from otemity ; below him the Styx-like river foamed 
and hissed with black spray and sucking rapids amidst 
the sharp rock?. And Jirough it all we heart! the 
distant howling of the mob, the echo of their voices 
muffled in the tunnel. 

’ The ir n passed, and three of hi stood upon the 
brink when they sent the belt back. Adam’s need 
was the greatest, but' again he would not. hear 
of it 4 

“ Count,” said he, “ you are next.” • 

“ By what right, Adam ? ” 

“ By every right ; we shall go the faster for know- 
ing you are safe. Hark to that ! ’they ane through the 
trap.” 

A sound of voices no longer muted, hut very 
plainly audible, now came down to us. v It was not 
to be doubted that the men had burst the door, and 
were feeling their way along the passage. 

“ Count,” said I, “ if they are to be held, it must 
be by young hands. For the love of God, go 
over ! ” 

He hesitated no more, and, for the matter of that, 
he was like a man who dreamed, then and until the 
end of it During a spoil that seemed one of hours, 
I looked upon him while he swung over the abyss, 
the torchlight strong upon his remarkable face ; and 
I remember that of all my fears this was the greatest, 
that I should see him no more. Yet, although j,he 
rope quivered and swayed until the brain reeled at 
„ the sight of it, they pulled him to the brink, and, in 
the same moment that the belt came back to me, the 
first of the mob appeared and grappled with Adam. 
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For one dreadful instant the two were locked together 
Jike wrestlers in close embrace ; then the man’s breath 
rattled in his throat, and his body went hurling down 
to th^ jagged crags below. • 

By this time I had the belt about my body ; but 
so groat was Adam’s peril that I halloaed to those on 
the other bank n'ot to pull over. Three more of the 
rogues had now cropt. out of the tunnel, and were 
closing upon us ; there were others yit in the passage, 
trying to force their way to the brink. So narrow 
was the ledgo of rock upon which we stood, so dark .* 
the place, that, although ‘I now had cartridges in my 
revolvers, I feared ,to fire, and must hack blindly 
with my knife. Meanwhile they were forcing Adam 
to the gulf, and I knew that it could be a matter 
of moments only before he was thrust down to the 
horrid death below. Never, I think, in my life has 
death come so near to me. Even now, when many 
months have passe*d, it is my fear to dream of that 
dim-lighted cavern, with its swirling river at its 
depths, and devils crying out upon its brink, and 
tho red glow of one torch touching all things as with 
the dye of blood. Again I have Adam forced back 
upon my arms; I hoar the sound of his blows; I 
watch the man fall before him ; I strike with all my 
strength, and groans and oaths and dreadful threats 
are hurled back upon me. Again I tremble at the 
play of chance by which we were snatched from the 
peril. I watch that holocaust of men done to death 
by the fury of their fellows. 

For thus it was in our waking, and thus it is in . 
my dream. Adam, as I have written, was forced 
back into my arms by the press of men, who, 
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knowing nothing of tho chasm or' its bridge, pushed 
out upon the ledge in such numbers that they began f 
to fight with their fellows for sheer foothold. <f Now 
shouting, some that they should get back, some to 
cut us down, they began to tumble into the abyss, or to 
hang upon its brink, while the rock cut their hands, 
and we struck them oft* with our blows, or they were 
shot by our fellows upr»n the other shore. Such a 
terrible sight of*men hurled suddenly to the infinite 
darkness; of meji drawing back from the pit as from 
\ the gates of helJL itself; of rogues turned upon rogues, 
was never seen ; and at the very height of it I heard 
Adam's Voice again, and new strength came to me at 
Ins cry. 

“Irwin!” said he — and he had little breath for 
words, since he was then striking at a* great fellow 
who held to him, so pressing us both towards the 
gulf — “ cut me free from this man!” 

I saw that he was locked in the fellow’s arms, 
like one hugged by an octopus. So great was the 
man’s strength that we all three toppled upon the 
brink of the chasm, and, save for iny own hold of tho 
rope, we had gone over. But the belt was still round 
my waist ; I held to the cable itself with my left hand, 
and, making a supreme effort to keep Adam upon 
the ledge with my knees, I struck over his shoulder 
at the fellow who held him. Twice I struck, and 
thrice, and at the third blow the grip of the man’s 
arms slowly relaxed. He dropped upon his knees, 
then he fell headlong, and you could hear the crack 
*~of his bones as he struck upon the rocks below. 
But Adam rolled backward into my arms; and by 
the very force of reaction, he swung me out over the 
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abyss, and our follows upon tlvc other bank began to 
•haul away. 

Isaw that I had him in my arms ; but it is not 
to bethought that I could long have. held him there, 
swaying and rolling above that terrible chasm. Nay, 
the belt was already cutting into my flesh and the 
blood surgirfb to my head when he grasped the rope 
abovo us, and so began to pass hand over hand to 
the other shore. At this sight the»mob wo had loft 
were near to raving with their fury, some hacking at 
the cable wi£h their knives, some throwing lumps of 
rock and great stones at us ; while our own fellows * 
cried out for us tv go back, since the rope would 
surely break. And this was the most dreadful word 
of any spoken — 

“Oh! for God’s sake — the rope is giving! Back 
— back ! ” 

So they cried, ceasing to haul in their panic, and 
minutes seemed tc> pass while we hung there, beseech- 
ing them to help us, looking up to the savage faces 
upon the nearer brink, shuddering when our pyes fell 
upon tho black gutter of water and rocjc beneath. 
Every blow that fell upon the cable was like a blow 
struck upon our own bodies. 

“ Adam,” said I, when at last I felt the belt moving 
again. “ do you think we can hold ? ” 

He turned to me with a face very white and worn, 
and even bloody, and a great tenderness for me in 
his eyes. 

"It will hold for one,” said ho, speaking with a 
calmness I could not misread. # 

“God forbid!” said I. “We have stood together 
all through. Let us stand together now !” 
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I saw wliat be would do ; and even while he let 
go with, both his hands — wo being then no more than 
two feet from the brink — I had gripped his wrist; 
and I hold to it .while in the same moment thtj rtfpe 
snapped, and we swung together beneath the bank 
upon which our own men stood. So great was the 
force with which ho struck against the rock — for he 
was below me — that the blow stunned him ; and 1 
saw that his head lay upon his shoulder, and that his 
eyes were closed. 1 But I halloaed with all my voice 
to those abovo to haul us up ; and inch by inch, and 
foot by foot, through that which seemed an eternity, 
they pulled us to the ledge. , 

What agony man may suffer and live I knew then 
for the first time. It were as though the wpight I 
held would wrench my arm from its socket. Drawn 
over by the burden, I seemed to swing head down- 
ward abovo the chasm. The rush of blood in my ears 
was like the surging of cataracts ; the horror of death 
in that pit beyond any horror conceivable. A great 
sickness came over me, a giddiness which made the 
walls totter before my eyes, and brought to my dis- 
torted vision a multitude of faces, a wheel of torches. 
All the cries were now deadened to me. My one wish 
was to know if I should lose my consciousness before 
I struck upon the spikes below ; if my body would ever 
come out of that place so full of darkness and foul 
sights. And from this thought I passed to another 
— to that of my child- wife; of the island above mo 
as I had first known it ; of its glorious pastures and 
wooded hills, and unperyshing flowers. The new dream 
was almost a sweet one ; I began to wish that it might 
last ; the sense of fear left me ; there were even sweet 
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breezes blowing upon ray fuse. I heard one speaking 
Jo me, and I had the fancy that the voice was the 
\ oice of Silver Lincoln. 

* * * * * * * * 

When I got my senses I lay upon a lounge on a 
ship’s deck, “and Fortune held both my hands. By 
her side there stood no other than Lincoln himself, 
and h® was now looking down upon *ine with a smile 
of infinite satisfaction. 

“ Well,” said he ; “I guess you’re mending.” 

I raised myself upon the couch to stare about me ; 
then I know that* I was on the Wanderer. And, 
anticipating all that 1 would ask him, Lincoln began 
to speak. 

“Yes,” said he, “barring that scratch on 
your thigh, you don’t seem to want much 
patching. I reckon Adam’s worse. He hasn’t 
spoken yet.” 

“ He is alive, then ? ” said I. “ Thank God for 
that ! ” # 

“Yes,” said ho; “you may put me dovgi in that 
lot. But he was just about a thumb’s breadth from 
the other thing when I came up.” 

“ Then it was your voice that T heard ? ” 

“ I guess so. And it was a loop of my rope which 
hitched the old chap up just when you were finding 
the baggage too much for you. Lucky, too, for 
*Lero wasn’t a shoot left in the party.” 

“Silver,” said I, “it’s all Greek to me. How 
did you come up, and hovi did 1 come aboard, 
here ? ” 

He sat upon the bulwarks to toll me; while I 
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kept my wife close at my side, fearing that my dream 
still cheated me. 

“ It was this way,” said he. “ I’ve been lyinpf 01T 
hero a week, hoping to see the Frenchmen wei^n and 
cut it When it blew hell, three nights ago, I knew 
they’d run for the open sea, and so they did ; but I 
got into the eastern harbour, which they never sur- 
veyed, and I rode the gale out there. At the fall of 
the wind I began to look for news of you ; but 
the tunnel was full of splinters, and I reckoned 
it up that you’d come out by the safety-valve. It 
w:is that which brought me' under the western light 
about the time you were holding a meeting up 
yonder.” 

“ So the passage led down to the sea ? ” 

“ Exactly, though there weren’t six men that know 
of it. It comes out upon a little bit of footing-room 
under the western light, fifty feet above high-water 
mark. The mischief of it was that, when th'cy 
hauled the women out, and wo shot up a rope, the 
gear fpuled. Barring that another chap was along- 
side mo, .with a spry little French yacht — party by 
the name of Jack Bannister — we’d never have done 
it. But he got his gear up at the second go, and I 
wasn’t long going up after it. Guess I found you 
occupied.” 

There had been a great heaviness in my head 
while he had spoken ; but now the sea air was reviving 
me, and things came clearer to my view. It is tr&o 
that I had pain in my thigh from a cut I had got in 
, the scuffle ; but this they had bandaged, and I could 
sit up to look over tho sea And my astonishment 
was very great when I saw that we had run to tho 
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open, and that tho Isle of Lights, whose headlands 
*vere still wreathed with tho smoke of burning houses, 
was no more than a rocky pillar of the horizon. 
u “ Oliver,” said I, “ we leave everything, then ? ” 

“I guess we’vo no choice,” said he. “Look 
yonder.” 

He pointed away to the west, where the Pacific 
was aflame with the gold-rc^l sunlight ; and I saw, 
low upon the horizon, the hulls of tluhe warships. 

“ You may reckon it up that wo don’t show our 
heels for choice. I guess they weathered the gale, 
and arc now coming back to hold a swarry.” 

He said it carelessly, but little Fortune winced at 
his words. 

"Dearest,” said I, "how does your father bear 
this?” 

“God help him!” cried she, and my face was all 
wet with her tears ; “ho has no home now.” 

I did* not answer her. It was plain that the day 
of tho Count’s dream had passed, and that he must 
awake to unending night. 

The flight of the Wanderer was not unobserved 
by the French and Russian ships that came again to 
(lie island at the moment of her departure. One of 
their cruisers set to tho pursuit and held it for twenty 
hours. Wo lost her upon the second day, always 
having the heels of her, and then shaped our course 
boldly for Capo Desire, and after that for Rio. It was 
here that we put ashore the forty-live souls, men, 
women, and children, we had brought out of the City 
with us, paying their passage* to Europe, and look-, 
ing to a future provision lbr them. Here, too, that 
we read in the French newspapers of the ultimate 
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sack of the island, and of our own deaths — for so the 
journals would have it. I remember the hour well, 
for it was that in which I first knew that Adam 
would live ; and. all else was as nothing to this— tiiL 
life given to me, this now day for one of the noblest 
men that over breathed. 

As the French Press, nay, the Press of all Europe 
wrote of it, we had perished in the City. I read the 
words to the Count, and when he had heard them ho 
waked from his stupor. 

“ My son,” said he, “ we will go to Europe to toll 
them that wc live.” 

And that was all ho said. .. 



CHAPTER XV. 


“MINE iS THE NIGHT WITH ALL HER STARS.’ 

The breeze was very sweet add fresh as the sun set 
behind the hills of Henley. Tlier^ was a musical 
ripple upon the dark waters of the riVer, a lap of the 
little waves against the dog-eared lilies, most pleasant * 
to hear. And wheq the deep red light struck upon 
tue brown-red leaves of the higher woods to deck 
them opt in a hundred tints of September’s making, 
and the soft wind brought the perfume of roses in its 
breath, and the scattering buds of the later flowers 
went scudding over the stream — then could I echo 
the Count’s words? “ I have come home again,” and 
sit down contented to my rest. 

I had taken this little house, at the foot of the 
greater woods near Shiplake, immediately upon the 
return of the Wanderer to London. We had made a 
good passage, but the intensity of the struggle had 
left its mark upon us all. At one time I had thought 
that the Count would not live to mourn the men who 
nad given their lives for him and for his hopes; but 
Fortune had tended him with all her depth of love, 
and his strength of body came back to him under the 
stimulating influence of the sea. So I got him to the 
Thames, and in the shadow of the hills we rested. 

On my part, I had given many days of those quiet* 
weeks to the completion of this narrative, which I 
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have written under such strange circumstances and 
in so many moods. The inspiration of the sparkling 
river, the silence of the woods, and of the dark and 
leaf-strewn paths, the gentle encouragement of «>y 
child- wife ; in these w r as my opportunity to complete 
a story which the Count himself no longer forbade, 
and all my more active impulse urged me to com- 
plete. For the justification of one man and of his 
friends, for a memorial of those who died .in the 
service of their fellows, for an abiding history of a 
City of cities, the work must be done. And now' the 
last days of September were upon us; and still the 
Count hgld back from me the facts 1 sought, and his 
lips were shut when we spoke of the home ho had Lft 
and of the people w'ho had betrayed him. 

On this autumn afternoon I had carried my 
manuscript to the bank of the river, and there had 
spread it upon a wicker table, in the hope that the 
warming sunshine would help me to a little work. 
Fortune, in a pretty gown of white, lay upon the 
perfect lawn at my feet, her mandoline in her hands, 
her hfead resting against my .knees. Her father, 
wrapped ’about with rugs, was half-dozing in a great 
armchair which we had dragged to the stream’s edge 
and there placed so that he could watch the sun upon 
the golden woods and the rippling w'aters of the 
islands. The passing of a launch, the occasional 
splash of oars, the drip of a punt pole, the cry of a 
bird : these Avere the jarring notes upon the music 
the river ; upon that harmony of gentle whispers in 
which the mind may bo lulled to perfect rest and 
1 the body to unfailing ease. 

Helped by my environment, I had written some 
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lines of the narrative, when tho Count moved in his 
chair and spoke to me, pointing with his linger to a 
"letter which lay upon the grass. 

“ Bead me that again,” said he suddenly ; and 1 
put down my pen to obey him. 

It was a letter from Adam, dated the 1st of Sep- 
tember, and^ent from Archangel. He had sailed «to 
the north, to leave his wounds in the ice, as he said ; 
and he told us cheerily that*the Arctic breezes wore 
making a new man of him. Of his own case, how- 
ever, he spoke but briefly, going on rather to ask how , 
we did, and particularly to inquire in what mood the * 
Count was. But in this matter I prefer that Jie should 
speak for himself : 

“ You are all in my thoughts, Irwin ; you and your 
dear wife, and him we love. May God’s blessing be 
upon him now, and the good words of his fellow-men 
be with him ! We dreamed a dream together, and 
we awoke from the sleep together. Perchance the 
day will come when that dream will return to us. 
May no discordant note of scliish ambition bo in our 
ears when we sleep again ! And who can Say that 
upon the ashes of our City there shall not *be built a 
temple of mercy and of might, in which many may 
profess the faith which is in us ? Of these things I 
scarce dare to think now. But somo day soon we 
shall all speak of them, it may be in a new home of 
the Master. And until that time, let your letters 
help a* poor devil who is an exile and homeless, and 
wearying for a sight of all your faces.” 

In a postscriptum he added the hope that the 
“ tattoo,” for so he spoke of itT, meaning the cut upon* 
my thigh, was better ; and he reproached me with 
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giving him such small news of fortune and of our 
happiness: Yet this I had no heart to do; and J' 
doubt not that he knew my reasons. 

When I had read the letter, the Count sank hack 
in his chair and seemed to be buried in profound 
reflection. 

• “No,” said he, and with great deliberation, “we 
shall never know that sleep again until we rest in the 
embraco of dea£h. We? leave the ashes oi a City — let 
them lie until the wind scatters them as the wind of 
evil scattered 4ur hopes. Humanity to-day is too 
young for the message of mercy. It must have its 
contrast? of misery and joy, of splendour and of 
squalor. Fifty, nay, perhaps twenty . years henne, 
men shall arise to take up the work which I have 
left But I must live alone as God wills. May lie 
keep my heart from bitterness ! " 

He had been sunk in depression all that day ; and, 
indeed, this was his mood since he had read of [he 
final dispersal of his people, some of whom had been 
carried by warships to France, others set down in 
neighbouring islands, many taken again to tho lies 
du Saluf and to Siberia. For the most part, no 
quarter had been given by the ltussians to their 
prisoners. We had learnt that, when the troops 
como ultimately to the citadel (being brought in by 
our own ruffians, who had no knowledge how *o main- 
tain themselves, since in their madness they had 
burnt and destroyed the stores), no less that* fifty o* 
the honest fellows who had escaped the massacre 
were slain. The remembrance of tho death of these 
men was not to be borne patiently by the Count; 
it cut him as though he himself had contributed to 
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their end. To drag him from any such reflection 
1,- began to speak of what might have been, of the 
power of the City that lay in ashes — even of the 
Jb’iildiifg of it, and of his discovery of ike island. At 
this some of the old pride was stirred in him, and he 
answered me with much warmth. 

“ You arc •writing,” said he, pointing to my manu- 
script, “of me and my work. Let the world know 
that it, is finished ; let them know flso why it was 
begun.” 

1 took my* pen in my hand, assumed now that I 
should have something of his story. When he had 
seemed to debate upon it a little while, he continued 
lii'a words — 

“•^sixteen years ago, my brother, Francis Jovano- 
witz, was a servant of the Russian Government at 
Smolensk. Intrigue struck him down, and sent him 
to the mines. He, who was fit to be a master of men, 
was groulid beneath the heels of the servants of 
slavery. The world forgot him in a month. He be- 
came a ragged wretch, cringing under the sting of 
brutality and the lash. At that time I .was the 
representative of the Austrian Government in Poland ; 
but I left my work and my ambitions to seek my 
brother, and after many weary months I traced him 
to Tobolsk. Thence, money and my yacht carried 
lnm and throe of his companions in distress through 
Behring’s Strait to the waters of the Pacific. I left 
n 'n to get his health at Tahiti, returning myself to 
Europe, full of the sights and sounds of misery which 
I had seen and heard in my journey from Orenburg to 
the Kara Sea. 

“ That was the hour of the first of my dreams. I 
U 
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remained some months in Austria, trying to awakep 
my fellows to the full knowledge of the Russians aa,d 
their prison system ; but the world is slow to pity the 
misfortunes of its neighbours, and no man listened 
me. It was about this time that I first met Count 
Tolstoy, and found in his large Christianity a new 
impulse for my work. I began to ask myself if God 
had not callec^ me to the help of a 1 prisoners who 
suffered in thetause of man rather than in the cause of 
crime ? I found myself dreaming of a haven of re- 
fuge, wherein those who had fallen for' their faith in 
humanity should be sheltered from nations and from 
rulers. < In the summer of the year 1880, 1 took my 
yacht to the Kara Sea again ; and my money and ?ny 
schemes carried therefrom nine more prisoners to the 
security of the British Isles in the Pacific. In the 
winter of that year I was at Noumea, in New Cale- 
donia. Cruising with my ship in the northern channels 
of the islands, I fell in with several of those'who \.erc 
banished from France in the fateful 1871. These men 
I hki and gave them passage to America ; but a 
colony of refugees was now growing up around me, 
and I had to ask myself — what must be the outcome 
of it ? Where shall these outcasts ultimately find a 
haven and a home ? How shall I shield them from 
the ill that must come ? 

“ Of that problem I had no solution until I fell in 
with Adam Monk at San Francisco, in tho beginning 
of the year 1882. He was then a wild, roving you'g 
fellow, who had lost his money upon the English Stock 
Exchange, and had come to America with no aim and 
no ambition. But there was love in his heart ; and 
when I was led to speak my thoughts to him, he 
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offered me his life' for the work. From, him the 
suggestion came that we should seek an island in 
the Pacific — remote, inaccessible, not marked upon 
-4he common maps — and there should set up a City 
of mercy and refuge. And to this quest we went, 
but for years we sailed the lonely waters of the 
Southern Oetsan in vain ; we pursued the work when 
all were weary with it ; wo set qp our tents upon scores 
of islands, only to conclude after loi g weeks of trial 
that nono of them was the home $ve sought. At 
last the great storm in the year 1^88 did for us 
what no seeking of ours ‘could do ; the finger of the 
Almighty directed eur eyes when blindness* seemed 
to have comehpon them. 

“When that storm struck the Wanderer she was 
a hundred miles from Easter Island, in the Western 
Pacific. But the hurricane carried her like a match, 
and her decks were still white with foam when the 
sun roso ‘the third (lay. Before it had set, the wind 
had fallen to a whisper; the lasting darkness of the 
storm had given way to the golden sunlighi ; the 
waters shone like fields of silver ; the ocean went back 
to her loneliness and her silence. And at sundown 
my men, glad because their trouble was ended, saw 
upon the ship’s quarter the distant line of a high 
shore, the black shape of a land not marked on their 
charts. It was the shore of the Isle of Lights ; the 
iron headland of my homo ; the great wall of the City 
. kich was to rise up. 

“ I was then at Valparaiso ; but Avhen two months 
had passed, Adam came for nje, and told me, with 
boyish exhilaration, that the thing was done ; that he 
had found a retreat for me, a haven for my children. 
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He had spent a month surveying the channels of the 
inner reefs and the land itself, for there was then u- 
rude path to the summit of the hills upon the western 
shore ; and ho had no doubt that here was the on& 
place in all the world for us. I went with him to his 
El Dorado, and found it to be all he claimed for it — 
but what it was, you know — and I g&vo half my 
fortune to the work, and the whole of such talent as I 
have. In a yea? a City had arisen ; in two year? it was 
peopled ; and to 'our united fortunes there was added 
the gold we struck upon the igneous rock — in itself 
the ransom of a nation. 

“ In our new prosperity, in -the blessing which 
seemed to follow our steps, we did not fbrgot that we 
were in some part the enemies of many nations, the 
disciples of a creed to which neither Kings nor states- 
men could assent. From the first, we busied ourselves 
about our defence ; yet it was not until our third year 
that a French engineer, whom I had brought out'of 
New Caledonia, bethought him that we might use the 
inner lagoon as our gateway. The tremendous sweep 
of water .rushing into our island lake at the flood of 
the tide, the irresistible suction at the ebb, were to be 
observed at the height of the chasm’s brink. We 
knew that there must be a tunnel leading from our 
lake to the lagoon without ; and no sooner had we the 
notion than wo carried divers from San Francisco and 
began our survey. 

“The result of that you may anticipate. We fouai? 
the passage free, except where the wide-spreading 
branches of coral rose, up in its channel. These we 
blow away with dynamite, and laid our cable for the 
lanterns, doing all our work slowly, since it must bo 
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done at the slack of the tide. But in three months 
;./e had a clear waterway ; and in six I had received 
from Sweden the flotilla of submarine boats which 
4iad Been designed for me. From tljat time, and so 
soon as we had assured our safety by running the 
boats through the tunnel with stout cables attached 
to them, we blow away the lower path upon the hill ; 
and henceforth our island rose above the sea like a 
solid pillar of rock. Do you wonder ^tliat we called it 
* impregnable 9 V 9 

I made ifo answer to his question, and when he 
had sat awhile, he, of ar sudden, raised his hand in 
emphasis, and his £yes glowed with the fire of his 
mind as he continued — 

“ Nay ! impregnable we were — a City of Mercy and 
a City of Night We had ears for every cry of honest 
distress ; eyes that looked upon all countries of the 
world. The hand of God raised us up to be a New 
Jerusalem, the havfcn of the nations; the hand of man 
cast us down, and spread our ashes upon the deep. 
But in this our night, let us pray that the huny which 
wo kindled may shine again upon our children, and 
the tears of them that weep be wiped away, and the 
people awake to the dawn of peace, the morning of the 
Eternal and of His reign 1" 


Night fell upon the river ; there were lamps shining 
lightly in distant Henley town; I heard a woman 
singing as she paddled herself towards the lock. The 
sweet music and the spoken words, which yet rang 
in my ears, called me back to clreams ; the face of the * 
island-home, with its lanterns and its gardens, rose 
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before me. It was bitter to think that I had looked 
upon it for the last time ; that never again should I 
hear its voices or find the shelter of its woods. As a 
vision it had come into my life ; as a vision it passed* 
from my sight. But these it left to me— the child 
whose warm tears were now upon my face ; the noble 
old man who had awakened to this night •of darkness. 
And in love of them, I shut the other picture from 
my eyes ; and in my fancy the City sank beneath the 
sea, and the goLlen waves of the Pacific entombed 
her. f 
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The Story of Jesus. In Verse. By J. R Mai oui-F, l) D. 


Bible, Cassell’s Illustrated Family. With qoo Illustrations. Leather, 
gilt edges, ^£2 zos. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by the Very Rev. Dean Pi umpire, D.D. 

With Illustrations, Maps, & c. ^anr Vols., doth. 6s. each. 

Bible Manual, Cassell's Illustrate!^ Ity the l<e#. Rokrrt Hiinirk. 

LL.D. Illustrated 7s. 6d. • 

BibleAStudent in the British Museum, The. « 1 »y the Rir. J, Cl. 

Kitchin, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 4 d. 

Biblewomen and Nurses. Yearly \ olume. Illustrated. 3s. 
Bunyan, Cassatt's Illustrated. With 200 Original Illustrations. Cheap 
Edition, 7s. 6d. # 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. • Illustrated throughout. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
doth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

Child’s Bible, The. With 200 Illustrations. 150/A Thousand. 4 7s. 6d. 
Child’s Life of Christ, * 1 ’ he. With 200 Illustrations. 7s. Gd. 

“Come, ye Children. 1 ' Illustrated. Hy Rev. Henjamin Waugh. 3s. Gd. 
Conquests of tne Cross. Illustrated, in 3 Vols. 9s. each. 

Dore Bible. With 2^8 Illustrations by Gustave DorA. Small folic, best 
morocco, gilt edges, £15. Popular Edition. With 200 Illustrations. 15s. 
Early Days of Christianity, The. Hy the Very Rev. Dean Fakrak, 
D.D., F.R.S. Library Edition, 'iwo Vols., 24s. ; morocco. £2 2 S. 
Popular Edition, Complete in One Volume, cloth, 6s.; cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, 10s. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 

Family Prayer-Book, The. Edited by Rev. Canon Garrett. M.A., 
and Rev. S. Martin. With Full page Illustrations, New Edition. 
Clotlu7S. 6d. • 

Gleanings after Harvest. Studies and Sketches by the Rev. John R. 
Vernon, M A. Illustrated. 6s. 

“Graven in the Rock.” ^ Hy the Rev. Dr. Samuel Ktnns, F.R.A.S., 
Author of “ Moses and Geology." Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 

“Heart Chords." A Scries of Works by Eminent Divines. HoiMd in 
cloth, red edges, One Shilling each. 


MY Bir.LTL By the Right Rev \Y\ BOYD 
Carpi nu-r, Iiishop of Ripou. 

MY FAHIKR. By the Right Rev. ASH- 
H>\ OXLNDLN, late Bishop of Mn 


My Growth in Divine Life. By the 
Rev. Preb. REYNOLDS, M.A. 

MV SOUL. By the Rev. P. B. POWER, 
M.A. 


My Work for God By the Right 
Rev Bishop Cotter i ll 
MY Object in I-ifk. Bv the Vcn. 

Archdeacou Farrar, D.D. 

My Aspirations. By the Rev. G. 
M Arnr.sON, D.I>. 

MY j MOTIONAL 1-1 PK By the Rev. 

l'rch Chadwick. D D. 

My Body. By the Rev. Fror. W. G. 
B LAI KIP., D.D. 


MY HEREAFTER. By the Very Rev. 

Dean Bit K1 RSTKTH. 

My Walk wiih c.od Jiy the Very 
Rev. Dean MONTGOMERY. 

M\ aids 10 t iiF Divine Liit. By 
tin* Very Rev Dean BUYLK. 

My Sources of Sirkngih. By the 

Rev. I*. I 1 J I'.NKINS, M. A., Secretary 
ol Wesleyan Missionary S<x.iet\. 


Helps to Belief. A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious 
Difficulties of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Tkignmouth Shore, M.A., 


Canon of Worcester. Cloth, is. 
Cheat ion By Har\ey Goodwin, D.D., 
late Bisliop of Carlisle. 

The pivimiy of our Lord. By 
the l.ord Bishop of Derry, 

THE MOK Al.l 1 Y OF THK OLD TKSTA- 
mknt. By the Rev. Newman 
Smyth. D.D. 


each. 

, MifacT.es By the Rev. Brown tow 
Maitland. M A 

PkaU'.R. By Tie Rev. Canon Shore, 
M.A. 

THR A roNEMENT. By WiUtam Connor 
M agree, D.D., Late Archbishop of 


fB.au 



Selections from Cassell f Company's Publications . 


Holy Land and the Bible, The. By the Rev. C. Gkikie, D.D., LL.D. 
(Edin.V Two Vols., 24s. Illustrated Edition , One Vol., 21s. 

Life of Christ, The. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S 
Library Edition. Two Vols. Cloth, 24s.; morocco, 42s. Cheap 
Illustrated Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; cloth, full gilt, gilt fdge% 
xos. 6d. Popular Edition (Revised and Enlarged), 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 

Moses and Geology ; or, The Harmony of the Bible with Science. 
By the Rev. Samuel Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. New 
Edition on Larger and Superior Paper. 8s. 6d. 

My Last Will and Testament. By Hyacinth^ Loyson (Pcre 
Hyacinthe). Translated by Fabian Ware. is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

New Light on the Bible and t^^Holy Land. By U. T. A. Evetts, 
M.A. Illustrated. 21s. 

New Testament ’‘Commentary for English Readers, The. Edited 
by Bishop Ellicott. In Three Volumes. 21s. each. Vol. I, — Tne Four 
Gospels, Vol. 1 . — The Acts, Romans, Corinthians, Galatians. Vol. 
III. — The remaining Books of the New Testament. 

New Testament Commentary. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 
Volume Edit-on. St. Matthew, 3s. 6d. St. Mark, 3s. St. Luke, 
3s. 6d. St. John, 3s. 6d. The Acts of the Apostles, 3s. 6d. Romans, 
2s. 6d. Corinthians 1 . and 11 ., 3s. Galatians, Ephesians, and Philip- 
pines, 3s. Colossians, Thessalonians, Knd Timothy, 3s. Titus, 
Philemon, Hebrews, and Jame*, 3s. Peter, Jude, and John, 3s. 
The Revelation. 3s. An Introduction to the New Testament, 3s. 6d. 

Old Testament Commentary for English Readers, The. Edited 
by Bishop Ellkott. Complete in Five Vols. 2xs. each. Vol. I. — Genesis 
to Numbers. Vol. II. — Deuteronomy to Samuel IF. Vol. III. — 
Kings I. to Esther. Vol. IV. — Job to Isaiah. Vol. V. —Jeremiah to 
Malachi. 

Old Testament Commentary. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 
Volume Edition. Genesis, 3s. 6d. Exodus, 3s. Leviticus, 3s. 
Numbers, 2S. 6d. Deuteronomy, 2s. 6d. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the ‘‘Old Testament Edited 
by Bishop Ellicott. 3s. 6d. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the New Testament. Edited 
by Bishop Ellicott. 3s. 6d. 

Protestantism, The History of. By the Rev. J. A. Wyiie, LL.D. 
Containing upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols. 9s. each. 

Quiver /early Volume, The. With about 6<>o Original Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. 

Religion, The Dictionary o£ By the Rev. W. Blniiam, B. 1 ). 
Cheap Edition, xos. 6d. 

St. George for England ; and other Sermons preached to Children. By 
the Rev. T. Teignmoutii Shore, M.A., Canon of Wort ester. 5s. 

St. Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Veiy Rev. Dean Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. Library Edition. Two Vols., doth, 24s.; calf, 42s. 
Illustrated Edition, complete in One Volume, with about 300 
Illustrations, £1 xs. ; morocco, £2 2s. Popular Edmion. One 
Volume, 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, 
xos. 6d. ; tree-calf, 15s. 

Shall We Know One Another in Heaven ? By the Rt. Rev. J C. 
Ryle, D.D., Bishop of Liverpool. Cheap Edition. Paper covers, 6d. 

Searchings in the Silence. By Rev. George Mathpson, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

"Sunday,” Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation. By the 
Ven. Archdeacon H bssey, D.C.L. Fi/th Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Twilight of Life, The. Words of Counsel and Comfort for the 
Aged. By the Rev. John Ellerton, M.A. xs. 6d. 



Selections from Cassell «J Company's Publications . * 

(BiJurational IBtorhs ani) ^tuftcnts' Atarthals. 

Agricultural Text-Books, Cassell's. (The ” Downton ’* Series.) Edited 
by John Wrightson, Professor of Agriculture. Fully Illustrated, 
2s. 6d. each. — Farm Crops. By Prof. Wrigiitson. — Soils and 
Manures. By J. M. H. Munro, D.Sc. (London), F.I.C., F.C.S. 
—Live Stock. By Prof. Wrightson. 

Alphabet, Cassell's Pictorial. 3s. 6d. 

Arithmetics, Cassell's " Belle Sauvage.” By Gkorgb Ricks, B.Sc. 

Loud. With Test Cards. {List on application.) 

Atlas, Cassell^ Popular. Containing 24 Coloured Maps. 2s. 6d. 
Book-Keeping. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, as. ; cloth, 3s. 

For the Million, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. l^aks for Jones's System, 2s. 

British Empire Map of the Worla^By G. R.JParkin and J. G. 
lii^lTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 25s. 

Chemistry, The Public School. By J. H. Andrr^jn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Cookery for Schools. By Lizzie Heritage. 6d. • 

Dulce Domum^ Rhymes and Songs for Children. Edited by John 
Farmer, Editor of 44 Gaudeamus,” &c. Old Notation and Words, 5s. 
N.B. — The words of the Songs i$i “Dulce Domum" (Swilh the Airs both 
in Tonic Sol-fa and Old Notation) can be had in Two Parts, fid. each. 
Euclid, Cassell's. Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A. is. 

Euclid, The First Four Books of. New Edition, in paper, fid. ; dbth,gd. 
Experimental Geometry. By Paul Bert. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
French, CasselPs Lessons in. New and Revised Edition. Parts I. 

and IL, each 2s. 6d. ; complete, 4s. fid. Key, is. fid. 
French-English and English-French Dictionary. Entirely New 
and Enlarged Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; superior binding, 5s. 

French Reader, Cassell's Public School. By G. S, Conrad. 28. 6d. 
Gaudeamus. Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 

5s. Words only, paper covers, fid. , cloth, gd. 

German Dictionary, Cassell’s New (German- English, English- 
Gennan). Cheap Edition . Cloth, 3s. 6d. Superior Edition , 5s. 
Hand and Eye Training. By G. Rilks, 11 . Sc. 2 Vols., with 16 Coloured 
Plates 4 n each Vol. Cr. 4to, 6s. each. Cards foi Class Use, 5 sets, is. each. 
Hand and Eye Training By George Ricks, B.Sc., and Joseph 
Vaughan. Illustrated. Vol. 1 . Designing with Coloured Papers. 
Vol. II. Cardboard Work. 2s. each. Vol. III. Colour Work 
and Design, 3s. # 

Historical Cartoons, Cassell's Coloured. Size 45 in. x 35 in., 2s. 

each. Mounted on canvas and varnished, with rollers, 5s. each. 

Italian Lessons, with Exercises, Cassell's. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Latin Dictionary, Cassell’s New. (Latin- English and English- Latin.) 
Revised by J. R. V. Marcuant, M.A., and J. F. Charles, B.A. 
Cloth, 3s. fid. Superior Edition, 5s. 

Latin Primer, The First. By Prof. Postgate. is. 

Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. J. P. Postgatk. Crown 8 vo, 2s. 6 d. 
Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By M. A. Baymeld, M.A. as. fid. 
Laws of Every-Day Life. By H. O. Arnold- Forster, M.P. is. 6 d. 
► Special Edition on Green Paper for Persons with Weak Eyesight. 29. 
Lessons in Our Laws; or, T«lks at Broadacre Farm. By H. F. 

Lester, B.A. Parts I. and II., is. 6d. each. 

Little Folks’ History of England. Illustrated, is. fid. 

Making of the Home, The. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, xs. 6d. 
Marlboxough Books: — Arithmetic Examples, 3s. trench Exercises, 
3s. 6d. French Grammar, 2S. 6d. German Grammar, 3s. fid. 
Mechanics and Machine Design, Numerical Examples in Practical. 
By R. G. Blaine, M.E. Neiv Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 
70 Illustrations. Clotl1.2s.6d. • 

Mechanics for Young Beginners, A First Book of. By the Rev. 
J. 6. Easton, M.A. 4s. 6d. 



Selections from Cawll <$• Company \ Publications . 

Natural History Coloured Wall Sheets, Cassell's New. 17 Sub* 
jects. Sire 39 by 31 in. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 3s. each. 

Object Lessons from Nature. By Prof. L. C. Miau,, F.L S. Fully 
Illustrated. Knv and Enlarged hdition. Two V»»ls., is. 6d. each. 

Physiology for Schools. By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M R.C.5fi,&c. 
Illustrated. Cloth, is. gd. ; Three Parts, paper covers, 5d. each ; or 
cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Poetry Headers, Cassell's New. Illustrated. 1? Books, id. each; or 
complete in one Vol., cloth, is. 6d. 

Popular Educator, Cassell's NEW. With Revised Text, New Maps, 
New Coloured Plates, New Type, Sic. In 8 Vuls,“is. each; or in 
Four Vols., half-morocco, 50s. the set. 

Readers, Cassell’s “Belle S?v Vage.” An entitely New Series. Fully 
Illustrated. Strongly houn\ m cloth. {List on appluation.) 

Readers, Cassells “Higher Class.*" {List on applo ation.) - 

Readers, Cassell's Readable. Illustrated, {last on af>/»luation.) 

Readers for Infan. Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4 d each . 

Reader, The Citizen. B> H. O. Aknold-Forsti.k. M P. Illustrated. 
is.6d. Also a Scottish Edition , cloth, is. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By Rev. J Dennis Hied. is. 6d. 

Readers, Geographical, Cassell's New. With mum. ions Illustrations. 
(Jast on application.) 

Reader's, The “ Modern School ” Geograpl ical. {last on application ) 

Readers, The “Modern School.” Illustrated, {Li y t on application ) 

Reckoning, Howard’s Art of. By C. Fruskkk . Iowakii. P*p.-r 
covers, is. ; cloth, 2S. A 7 eiu Edition , 5s. 

Round the Empire. By G. R. Parkin. Fully Illustrated, is. 6d 

Science Applied to Work. By J. A. Bowi-.k. is. 

Science of Everyday Life By J. A. Bower. Illustrated, is. 

Shade from Models, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament, 
How to. By W. E. Sjakkps. With *5 Plates by the Author. 3s. 

Shakspere's Plays for School Use. y Books, Illustrated. 6d. c.n h. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. By J* B- Morell, LT,.D. is. 

Technical Manuals, Cassell’s. Illustrated throughout: — 

Handrailing and Staircasmg, 3s 6d. - Bricklayers, Drawing for, 3s. — 
Building Construction, as. — Cabinet-Makers, Drawing for, 3s. — 
Carpenters and Joiners, Drawing for, 3s. 6d.— Gothic Stonework, 3s — 
Linear Drawing and Practical Geometry, 2s. — Linear Drawing and 
Projection. The Two Vols. in One, 3s 6d. — Machinists and Engineer*, 
Drawing for, 4s 6d. — Metal-Plate Workers, Drawing for, 3s. — Model 
Drawing, 3s. — Orthographical and Isometrical Projection, 2s — Practical 
Perspective, 3s.— Stonemasons, Drawing for, 3s.—- Applied Mechanics, 
by Sir R. S. Ball, LL I - )., 2s. — Systematic Drawing and Shading, 2s. 

Technical Educator, Cassell’s New. With Coloured Piates and En- 
g ravings. Four Volumes, 5s. each 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof. Ayr-jon, F.R.S., and 
Richard Wormell, D.Sc., M.A. Illustrated throughout :~ 

The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, by Prof. Hummel, 5s. — Watch and 
Clock Making, by D. Glasgow, Vice-President of the Biiiish H uro- 
logical Institute, 4 s. 6d.— -Steel and Iron, by Prof. W. II. Gieenwood, 
F.C S., M.I.C.E., &c. r 5s.-- Spinning Woollen and Worsted, by W. S. 
B. McLaren, M.P., 4 s. 6d.— Design in Tc? tile Fabrics, l>y T. R Ashen- 
hurst, 4 s. 6d. — Practical Mechanics, by Prof Perry, M.E , 3s. 6d. — 
Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine, by Prof. Smith, 3s. 6d. 

Things New and Old ; or, Stories from English History. By 
H. O. Arnoi.d-Fokst fr, M.P. Fully Illustrated, and strongly bound 
in Cloth. Standards I. & 1*., $d. eath; Standard 111., is.; 
Standard IV., 15.3d, ; Standardly., VI., & VII., is. 6d. each. 

This World of Ours. By H. O. Arnold- Forsti.r, M.P. Illustrated. 

3s. 6d. 



Selections from Cassell | Company's Publications^ 


EBooks for fjonttg people. 


“Lilftle Folks ” Half-Yearly Volume. Containing 43? 4b, pagei. with 
about zoo Illustrations, and Pictures in Colour. Board#, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 

Bo-Pcep. A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stories and Veiscs. 
Illustrated throughout. Yearly Volume. Boards, 25. 6 d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Beneath the Banner. Being Narratives of Noble Lives and Brave 
Deeds By F. J. Cross. Illustrated. Limp cloth, is. Cloth gilt, 2S. 

Told Out of f&hool. By A. J. Daniels. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Five Stars in a Little Pool. By K^krii Carrington. lllustiatcd. 6s. 

The Great Cattle Trail. 15 y Ki>wauW% Ellis. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Red Itose and Tiger Lily* By L. T. Mradu. Ululated. 3s. 6d. 

The Romance of Invention: Vignettes from the Annals of Industry 
and Science. By James Burnley. Illustrated! 3s. 6d. 

The Cost of a Mistake. By Sarah Pi it. lllustiatcd. N rn* Edition. as 6d. 

Beyond the Blue Mountains. By L. T. Muahk. r f'- 

The Peep of Day. CusseWs 1 Eubt-ra ted Edition . 2s. 6d. 

Maggie Steele's Diary. By E. A. Dillwyn. zs. 6d. 

A Book of Merry Talcs. By Maggik Bkownk, “ Surila,"^Is\bel 
Wilson, and§( \ L. Mateaux. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Sunday Story-Book, By Maggie Browne, Sam Bkownk, and Aunt 
Ethel. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Bundle of Tales. By Maggik Bkownk (Author of “Wanted— a 
King.” &c.), Sam Browne, and Aunt E ihel. 3s. 6d. 

Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. By Maggie Brow ng. Illustrated. 5s. 

Born a King. By Frances and Mary Arnold Foksikr. (The Life of 
Alfon-so XIII , the Bov King of Spain.) Illustrated, is. 

Cassell's Pictorial Scrap Book. Six Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

SchoolrcJbm and Home Theatricals. By Arimui* Wai gu. IHils- 
irated. New Edition . Paper, is. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Magic at Home. By Piof, Hom*man. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. A nu Edition. 
Cloth 2s. 6 d. # 

Heroes of Every-day Life. By Laura I.ane. With about to Full- 
page Illustrations. Cloth. 2S. 6d. • 

Bob Lovell’s Career. By Edward S. Ellis. 5s. 

Books for Young People. Cheap Edition* Illustrated. Cloth gilt. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Tho Champion of Odin; or, | Bound by a Spell.- or, The Hunted 
Viking Life m the Days of Witch of tlie Forest. By tlie 

Old. By J. Fred. Hudgi-tts. | Hon. Mrs. Greene 
Under Bayard's Banner. By Ilenry Frith. 


Books for Young People. Iliustiated. 3s. 6d. each. 


* Bashful Fifteen. By L.. 1*. Meade. 

• The White House at Inch Gow. 

By Mis. Pitt. 

#A Sweet Girl Graduate. By I - T. 

Meade 

The King’s Command ; A Story 
for Girls. By Maggie SymtngL.ii. 
Lost. in Samoa. A Tale of A.Uen 
turn in the N'a\ igator islands. l»y 
EdwardS Elli,. 

Tad: or, 4 * Getting JEven” with 
Him. By Edward S. Ellis. 


*The Palace Beautiful. By L. T. 
Meado. 

•Polly : a New-Fashioned Girl. By 
L. T. WpiuIc, 

“Follow My Leader.** By talbot 
Baines Reed. 

•A World of Girls: The Story of 
a School. By 1_. T. Meade. 

Lost among White AfnuauH. By 

David Ivor. 

For Fortune and Glory: A Story ot 
tliT) Soudan War. By Lewis 

Hough. 


*AUa procurable tn tu 5s, each. 
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“ Peeps Abroad ” Library. Cheap Editions . Gilt edges, as. 6d. each. 


Rambles Bound London. By C. 

L Mat^aux. Illustrated. 
Around and About Old England. 

By C. L. Mattaux Illustrated. 
Paws and Claws. By one of the 
Authors of " Poems written for a 
Child. ” Illustrated. 

Decisive Events in History. 
By Thomas Archer. With Original 
Illustrations. 

The True Robinson Crosoes. 
Cloth g-ilt. t 


Peeps Abroad for Folks at Home- 
Illustrated throughout. 

Wild Adventures in Wild PJ aces. 
By Dr Gordon Stables. R.N. Ulus- 
t rated. 

Modern Explorers. By Thomas 
Frost Illustrated New and Cheaper 
Edition . 

Early Explorers. By Thomas Frost 
Home Chat with our Young Folks. 

Illustrated throughout. 

Jungle. Peak, ana Plain. Illustrated 
throughout 


The “Cross andfCrown” oeries 

Freedom’s Sword : A Story of the 
Days of Wallace and Bruce. 

By Annie S. Swan. 

Strong to Suffer: A Story of 
the J ews. By E. Wynne. j 

Heroes of the^ Indian Empire: 
or. Stones of Valour and 
Victory. By Ernest Foster. 

In Letters of Flame : A Story 
c>f the Waldenses. F.y C. L. 
lVtat^aux. 1 


Illustrated. 2s.6d. each. 

Through Trial to Tnum^u. By 
Madeline B. Hunt. 

By Fire and Sword: A Story of 
the Huguenots. By Thomas 
Archer. 

Adam Hepburn’s Vow: A Tale of 
Kirk and Covenant. By Annie 
S Swan. 

No. XIII.; or. The Story of the 
Lost; VostaL A Tale of Early 
Christian Days. By Emma Marshall. 


“Golden Mottoes** Series, The. Each Book containing 208 pages, with 
Four full-page Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. each. 


11 Nil Desperandum.” By the 
Rev. F. Langbridge, M.A. 

“Bear and Forbear." By Sarah 
Pitt. 

"Foremost if I Can." By Helen 
Atteridge. 


“ Honour iB my Guide." By Jeame 
llcrmg (Mrs. A dams- Act on). 

" Aim at a Sure End." By Emily 
Seaxchfield. 

" He Conquers who Endures." By 
the Author of "May Cunningham's 
Trial," &c. 


Cassell’s Picture Story Books. Each conti lining about Sixty Pages of 
Pictures and Stories, &c. 6d. each. 

Little Talks. Daisy’s Story Book. Auntie’s Stories. 

Bright Stars. Dot’s Story Book. Birdie’s Story Book. 

Nursery Toys. A NeBt of Stories. Little Chimes. 

Pet*s Posy. Good-Night Stories. A Sheaf ot Tales. 

Tii^y Tales. Chats for Small Chatterers. Dewdrop Stones. 


Cassell's Sixpenny Story Books. All Illustrated, and containing 
Interesting Stories by well-known writers. 

The Smuggler’s Cave; The Boat Club. 

Little Lizzie. Little Pickles. 

Little Bird, Life and Adven- The Elohester College Boys. 

tureB of. My First Cruise. 

Luke Barnicott. The Little Peacemaker. 

The Delft J ug. 


Illustrated Books for the Little Ones. Containing interesting Stories. 
All Illustrated, is. each ; cloth gilt, is. 6d. 

Bright Tales Sc Funny Pictures. Dp and Down the Garden. 
Merry Little Tales. All Sorts of Adventures. 

Little Tales for Little People. Our Sunday Stories. 

Little Peoplo and Their Pets. Our Holiday Hours. 

Tales Told for Sunday. Indoors and Out. 

Sunday Stories for Small People. Some Farm Friends. 

Stories and Pictures for Sunday. Wandering Ways. 

Bible Pictures for Boys and. Girls. Dumb Friends. 

Firelight Stories. Those Golden Sands. 

Sunlight and Shade. r Little Mothers & their Children. 

Rub-a -Dub Tales. Our Pretty Pets. 

Fine Feathers and Fluffy Fur. Our Schoolday Hours. 

Scrambles cmd Scrapes. Creatures Tame. 

Tittle Tattle Tales. "’reaturco Wild, 




Selections from Cassell # Compands Publication?, 
Cassell's Shilling; Story Books. All Illustrated, and containing Interest 


The Giant’s Cradle. 

Shag and Doll. 

Aunt Imeia'B Docket. 

The Magic Mirror. 

The Cost of Revenge. 

Clever Frank. 

Among the Redskins. 

The Ferryman of Brill. 

Harry Maxwell. 

A Banished Monarch. 
Seventeen Cate. 

as. 6d. each. 


tag Stories. 

Bunty and the Boys. 

Tha Heir of Elmdale. 

The Mystery atShonollff School. 

Claimed at Last, & Roy’s Reward. 

Thoms and Tangles. 

The Cuckoo in the Robin's Nest. 

John’s Mistake. [Pitchers. 

Tho History of Five .Lit tie 
Diamonds in the Sand. 

Burly Bob. _ 

M Wanted— a King " Series. Cheap Edition Illustrated. 

Great Grandmamma. By GeorglnaftA Synge. 

Robin’s Ride. By Ellmor Davenport 
Wanted— a King ; or, How Merle set tnb h 
By Maggie Browne. With C — “ 

F mry Tales In Other Lands. 

The \Aforld’» Workers. A Series of New andc Original Volumes. 
With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontispiece, is. each. 

J ohn Cassell. G. Hoklen Pike- ] Florence Nightingale, Catherine 
Charles H addon Spurgeon. By : Marsh, Frances Ridley Haver- 

G. Holden Pike. J ' ” — J * 

Dr. Arnold of Rugby. By Hae | 

E. Self®. ^SkA?" . 

The Earl of Shaftesbugy. BfSW 
Henry Frith. 


With Original Designs by Harr^Fumisa 
is._ By J uha Goddam. 


Nursery MhymeB to Bights. 

__ «_ 


Marsh, Frances Ridley Haver 
gal, Mrs. Hansard (“L. N. R.”, 
By Lizzie AUdridgc. 

Pr._ Q^ittirie, Father Mathew, 


kBurritt, George Uyesey. 

^ John W. Kirton, LL.D. ^ 

. Etenry Havelock and Colin 
Campbell Lord Clyde. By E. C. 
Phillips. 

Abraham Lincoln. By Ernest Foster. 
George Muller and Andrew Reed. 
By E. R. Pitman. 

Richard Cobden. ByR Gowlng. 
Beniamin Franklin. By E. M. 
Toinkinson, 

Handel. By Eliza Clarke TSwauie. 
Turner the Artist. By the Rev. S A. 
George and Robert Stephenson. 

By C. L. MatGaux. 

Moore. By J. Burnley.* David Livingstone. By Robert Smiles. 

*•* The Shove Works can also he had Three tn One Vol., cloth, pill edges, y. 

Library of Wofiders. Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. Paper, is. ; 
cloth, is. 6d. 

Wonderful Balloon Ascents. I Wonders of Animal Instinct. 

Wonderful Adventures. Wonders of Bodily Strength 

Wonderful Escapes. j and Skill. 

Cassell's Eighteenpenny Story Books. Illustrated. • 

Wee Willie Winkie. I Faith’s Father. 


Sarah Robinson, Agnes Wes- 
ton, and Mfs. Meredith. By 

E. M. Tomkinson 

Thomas A. Edison and Samuel 

F. B. Morse. By Dr. Denslow 
and J. Marsh Parker. 

Mrs. Somerville and Mary Car- 
penter. By Phyllis Browne. 
General Gordon. By the Rev. 
S. A. Swame. 

Charles Dickens. By his Eldest 


Sir 


Daughter. 

Titus Salt and George 


Dps and Downs of a Donkey's 
Life. 

Three Wee Ulster Lassies. 

Up the Ladder. 

Dick'c 


t’s Hero: and other Stories. 

Tho Chip Boy. 

Haggles, Baggies, and the 
Emperor. 

Roses from Thorns. 

Gift Books for Young People. By Popular Authors. 
Original Illustrations in each. Cloth gilt, is. 6d. each. 


By Land and Sea. 

The Young Boningtons. 

Jeff and Leff. 

Tom Morris’s Error. 

Worth more than Gold. 
f4 Through Flood— Through Fire,*” 
and other Stories. 

The Girl with the Golden Docks. 
Stories of the Olden Time. 

With Fout 


The Boy Hunters of Kentucky. 

By Edward S. Ellis. 

Red Feather: a Tale ot 
American Frontier. 

Edward S. Ellis. 

Seeking a City. 

Rlioda’s Reward; or. 

Wishes were Horses." 

Jack Marston's Anchor. 
Frank’s Life-Battle ; or, 
Three Friends. 

Fritters. By Sarah Pitt. 

The Two H&rdoastles By Made- 
line Bonavla Hunt. 


the 

By 


It 


The 


*“■ VU, CAVU. 

Major Monk’s Motto. By the Rev. 
F. Langbridge. 

Trixy. By Maggie Symington. 

Rags and Rainbows: A Story of 

or.Th. 

Broken Trust. 

Pretty Fink’s Purpose; or. The 
Little Street Merchants. 

Tan Thomson’s Trial. By George 
WcaAcrly. 

Ursula’s Stumbling-Block. By Julia 

Goddard. 

Ruth s Life-Work- By the ft 
Joseph Johnson. 



Selections from Cassell # Company* s Publications. 


Cassell’s Two-Shilling Story Books. Illustrated. 


Margaret’s Enemy. 

Stones of the Tower. 

Mr. Burke’a Nieces. 

May C unninj? w,am ’a Trial. 

The Top of the Ladder : How to 
Roach it. 

Little Flotsam. 

Madge and Her Friends. 

Tho Children oi the Court. 
Maid Marjory. 



Marion's Two Homes. 

"Little Folks’ Sunday Book. “ 
Two Fourpenny Bits. 

Poor Nelly. 

Tom Henot. 

Through. Peril to Fortune. 
Aunt Tabitha’s Waifs. 

In M 4 *-- chief Again. 


Cheap Editions of Popular Volumes for Young People. Bound ir 
cloth, gilt edges, 2S. 6d. each. 


In Quest of Gold; or, Ur» r ' .c 
the WhanAa Falls. &' 

On Board the h \merulda ,* or, 
Martin Leigh’s Log. 


For Queen and King. 

Esther West. 

Three Homes. 

Working to Win. V 
Perils Afloat and Brigands 
Ashore. 


The ** Decrfoot” Series. Ry Kdvvaku 55. Fxi As *"”.th Four full-page 
Illustrations in each Rook. Cloth, beveled booses, 2S. 6d. each 
Tho Hunters ot the 0**»r*i. I i.amp in the Mountains. 

Tb r —uu. '-‘rail. 

The r*tCog Cabin 1 ' Se^Yes — j ward. S. Ellis. With Koui Full- 
page illustrations in-ear’ n 8' o, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Lost TraL >5 I Caxnp-Firo n<’d Wigwam. 

* ' ^mtB m the Forest. 


The "Great River 1 * Senes. 15y EmvAhD S. Ellis. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. each. 

Do wr tho Mississippi. | Lost m the Wilds. 

Up tho Tapajos ; or. Adventures ui Brazil. 


The " Boy Pioneer" Series, iiy Edwakd K. Ellis. With Four hull- 
page Illustrations in oavli Hook. Crown 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Ne<i m the Wood«c A laic of | Ned on the Kiver. A Talc of Indian 
H.irly Dayb in the W c«.t 1 Kiver Warfare. 

Nod in the Block. House. A Story of 1‘toneer 1 ' Kc»t<i- ky 


The "World in Pictures.” 
xs. 6d. each. 

A Ramble Hound France. 

All the Ruasiaa. 

■Chats about Germany. 

The Eastern Wonderland 
(i T apan>. 

Tho Land of 


Illustrated through - Cheap Edition, 

i Glimpses of South America. 
Round Africa. 

I The Land of Temples < India), 
i The Isles of tho Pacific. 

Peeps into China 
Pyramids (Egypt). 


Half-Crown Story Books. 

Pen's Perplexities. 

Pictures of School Life and Boy- 
hood. 


Notable Shipwrecks. 
At the South Pole. 


Books for the Little Ones. 
Rhymes lor the Young Folk. 
By William Allingham. Beautifully 
Illustrated SB. G&. 

The History Sk rap Book. With 
nearly x.ooo Iingravings. Cloth, 
7s. 0d. 


The Sunday Scrap Book. With 
Several Hundred Mustrattmis. 
boards, 3s. 0d. j cloth, gih ,, 6s. 
The Old Fairy Tales. With * ingmal 
III i .t rations. Boards, la.; doth, 

1b. ©d. 


Albums for Children* 3 s. 6 d. eaw' 
The Album tor Home, School, , 
and Play. Containing Stones by 
Popular Authors. Illustrated. 

My. Own Album of AmmaLs. 
With Full- page Illustrations. 


Picture Album of All Sorts. With 
Full-page IHu&tratioi 

The Chit-Chat Album. Illustrated 
throughout 


Cassell ft Company’s Complete Catalogue wilt be sent post 

Jree on approbation to 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate HUl % Condon. 










